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an is The Warmest Place to Hide.” I’ve always loved that tagline. It adeptly 
conveys the essence of my absolute favourite horror film: John Carpenter’s The 
.j ^ ^ Thing, a masterpiece alien invasion movie that reeks doomsday from the 

moment its opening title sequence bums itself onscreen, accompanied by Ennio 
Morricone’s desolate, thumping electronic score (one of the best ever laid down). Now. I know 
it’s got its knicks and bruises but goddammit ifl’ve ever seen a scarier, more perfectly executed 
story than The Thing. And that’s pretty much where my undying devotion to the movie comes 
from: a terrilying story well told. 

Too many modem horror films rely heavily on the idea that there are two basic ingredients in 
a good fright flick: sex and blood. And while I certainly possess no aversion to either of those 
things, the notion that the horror film should be couched in them is simply wrong. The Thing is 
the genre’s Exhibit A in the matter. Here is a story comprised entirely of men. Twelve men. 
trapped in an icy tomb with something beyond their comprehension: a Lovecraflian, tentacled 
abomination that threatens to infect and destroy humanity (in roughly 27,000 hours from first 
contact), one assimilated person at a time. 

With the exception Adrienne Barbeau’s voice as the "cheating bitch” computer chess game, 
there arc no women at US Outpost #31, where scientists and the crew of an isolated American 
research team arc hijacked by an unseen force during "the first goddamn week of winter.” As 
such, the story doesn’t flirt with sexual tension (straight, homosexual or otherwise). And it does- 
n’t need to. The Thing, whatever it is, isn’t interested in gender (or species for that matter: it 
appears first in the film as a mysterious dog being pursued by inexplicably trigger-happy Nor- 
wegian scientists), it just wants to transmogrify our flesh, imitate us and move on to the next vic- 
tim. 

On physical transmutation: it’s utterly impracticable to discuss The Thing without noting its 
magnificent special effects. Rob Bottin, my all-time favourite FX master, who I’m proud to say 
is interviewed here for the first time in many years (p.26), broke new ground with his astonish- 
ing sculptures and boundlessly creative effects sequences, which served to elevate the film to 
gore showpiece status. One cannot think about The Thing without recalling the disturbing, slime- 
dripping. raid-imitation burned Thing carcasses, the dog’s face splitting open and sprouting ten- 
tacles, Norris’ hideous defibrillated jawtrap stomach or lliat iconic spider head (“You gotta be 
fucking kidding,” indeed). 

By contrast, I think whafs most terrifying about The Thing, though, is whai we don’t see. The 
idea that what’s hidden inside us - in this case a sentient disease and body terrorist with the power 
to bring foith the apocalypse - can observe us through its human disguise, waiting for the pre- 
cise private moment to reveal itself. A beast that still retains cellular activity even after it’s been 
burned. The notion that one, or even all of us, could be the Tiling and not even know it is pro- 
foundly uruierving. There’s a metaphor for disease there, a metaphor for AIDS, and, most fright- 
ening, a metaphor for the inability to trust our most intimate partners, nevermind oin fellow man. 

It’s for this reason that The Thing still has the power to get under our skin and raise goose- 
bumps on our flesh 25 years after its otherworldly birth. Its bitterly cold, lonely atmosphere prac- 
tically seethes with paranoia, despair, solitude and inescapable dread. It’s as if you already know 
from the get-go that it’s all going to end very badly. And, of course, it does. As MacReady (Kurt 
Russell, p.20) and Childs (Keith David, p.23) decide to wait and sec what happens during the 
film's bleak finale, the screen goes black. We love The Thing for that, for having a grisly life of 
its own. and for doing what the film’s instinct tells it to do, much like the eponymous monster 
luiking inside it. 

Happy Halloween. 
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FIRST OFF I wanted to say “screw you” 
Dave Alexander for the comment you made 
about the movie Undenvnrld. saying it’s a 
dumb, flashy teen flick, It is nothing like that; 
did you actually watch the fucking movie? It’s 
not that bad. I guess you’re just into B-rated 
low-budget zombie movies. It seems this mag- 
azine loves and favours them. Secondly, I 
agree with what Rachel R. said in RM#7rs 
Post Mortem .section. I would also like to see a 
female serial killer, someone as psycho as 
Michael Myers, not just a lesbian like Aileen 
Wuornos. I think Pamela Voorhees {Jason’s 
mom) is the only one. This is something that 
hasn’t been done and I’m not sure why. I also 
noticed the same ad for Antibodies ran twice. It 
is in the new issue and last month’s issue. It 
also said it was available August 28 but I can’t 
find it anywhere. Can you stop wasting space 
with something we’ve seen and post new 
movie ads? And finally, why is most of the 
clothing you advertise for women only? I am 
pretty sure the majority of readers are guys. I 
don’t mind the ads. but quit being sexist and 
start advertising shirts and stuff for men also! 
P.S. Don't take my comments the wrong way, 1 
do love the magazine and will continue to read 
it! 

Richard Reeves 
- Vancouver. British Columbia 

CLASSIC CUT PRESENTS Deep Red 
and Chas. Baiun: that seems long overdue. I 
truly can't express how pleased I am to read 
those words on the last page of RMUJI. I’ve 
been a long-time fan of Deep Red and have 
been addicted to the writings and rants of the 
great Chas. Baiun for a long time. 1 probably 
wouldn’t have begun reading Rue Morgue 
A\'ithout Deep Red. 1 still treasure my copy of 
Horror Holocaust. Beyond Horror Holocaust 
and keep my well-worn copy of GoreScore 
near. 1 proudly wear my RottonCotton shirts 
with their Baiun illustrations and am highly 
influenced by his work. I thank you for shining 
the spotlight on a tme Hero of Horror! 

Dax - Las Vegas, Nevada 


BEING A ELUGE Rob Zombie fan I was 
very disappointed at his scare-less remake of 
Halloween. I changed my mind, however, 
after 1 got to see a bootleg of his early 
workprint. Not only is the second half com- 
pletely different, but it is clearly a superior 
film to the one infesting multiplexes. As with 
the case of Halloween 6, the studio has over- 
reacted to test screenings and has only made 
the film worse. My only hope is that they learn 
from their mistake and release the director’s 
cut someday. Just ask the studio that released 
Exorcist: The Beginning and later released 
Dominion. It makes the case that sometimes 
your first decision is the right decision. 

Adam Koetters - address withheld 

CHRIS ALEXANDER, you complete 
me, dude. The Devil s Nightmare has been on 
my favourite horror list for the last couple of 
years now, but I’ve never met anybody who’d 
even heard of it. Yet, there you were, enshrin- 
ing yet another Gothic, awesome and glori- 
ously trashy epic in your column. You’re awe- 
some. man. A big enjoyment for me was 
matching up the seven deadly sins with the 
victims in the movie (but who was supposed 
to be envy?). However, beautiful as Erika 
Blanc was, I still think that she was outdone in 
sexiness by Ivana Novak (she’s just not as 
dynamic or as nasty). Anyway, I salute you, 
sir. May you continue to shine the light of your 
dark love on the forgotten chapters of horror 
history. Ainstin out. 

Josh Austin - Newnan, Georgia 

I WAJMT TO thank you from the bottom 
of my heail for The Festival of Fear! I read the 
ads for horror cons in the USA in the pages of 
Fangoria for many years. 1 always wished that 
there was such an event here in Toronto. I was 
thrilled to leam that Rue Moigue would be 
sponsoring just such an event at Fan Expo 
2004. 1 had a wonderful lime at that first Fes- 
tival of Fear and have attended each one since. 
It is a real pleasure and delight for me to be 
able to meet, and hear in person, the icons and 
stars of the horror film industry that 1 love so 
much. 1 especially enjoy meeting the Scream 


Queens, so I hope that you will continue to have 
a strong female presence on your guest list. I 
realize that the pre-planning and logistics for 
such an event must be enormous, so thank you 
to everyone at Rue Morgue. 

Robert Card - address withheld 

MY NAME IS Nathan Buehler and on 
behalf of all the horror fans in Toronto, or the 
thirteen people in Parry Sound who come down 
for those Thursday CineMacabre movie nights, 
thank you for bringing amazing films to the 
Bloor Cinema for us to see and crap our pants. I 
am a monstrous, gargantuan fan of everything 
horror and Rue Morgue definitely delivers on 
every aspect of the genre. Thank you and all of 
your amazing hard-working staff. 

Nathan Buehler - address withheld 

I'M AN AVID FAN of films by Nacho 
Cerda, Michael Haneke. Caspar Noe, Fabricc 
Du Welz, Takashi Miike, Brothers Quay, Chan- 
Wook Park, etc. Unfortunately, since I live in 
the Midwest I have exhausted all local resources 
for such films. I don’t care about DVD region, I 
just want to be able to rent these films since I 
cunenlly end up buying before viewing. The 
only places I have found that stock the movies I 
am interested in are in the UK, Australia, New 
Zealand. Italy, etc. Any suggestions on how 
someone in the US can find these types of films 
for rent would be greatly appreciated. 

Josh - address withheld 

Since those directors 'films are a little under the 
radar, it’s unlikely you’ll find an online resource 
that rents them all. The best place to get eveiy- 
thing you’re looking for in one place is horror 
conventions. Go ahead and buy those movies 
outright, they 're worth it - Ed. 
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Lordi wraps first horror film 



When the masked Finnish heavy metal 
monster band Lordi look first prize at the 
prestigious Eurovision Song Contest with 
their anthem “Hard Rock Hallelujah” last 
year, no one expected the explosion that 
would follow. The band - which is like a 
loose fusion of KISS, Alice Cooper, White 
Zombie, Twisted Sister and GWAR - has 
since become huge in Europe, sporting a line 
of Lordi cola, candy, a credit card, dolls, 
comic books, an entire book about its mythol- 
ogy and now an upcoming monster movie. 

“When when I was, like, three-years-old 
and I started drawing pictures, I always drew 
monsters, so I always have been a huge fan of 
monsters or creatures,” Mr. Lordi, whose real 
name is Tomi Putaansuu, tells Rue Morgue on 
the set of Dark Floors in Oulu, Finland. “By 
the time 1 was seventeen, I had an identity cri- 
sis because ! didn’t know. ‘Am 1 going to be 
a rock star or a horror film director?’ I was 
already in bands, of course, and at the same 
time doing short films on video.” 

Putaansuu actually began shooting movies 
on his parents’ video camera when he was 
just cight-ycars-old. He eventually graduated 
from film school in 1 994. then spent ten years 
stmggling to get his band off the ground. Dur- 
ing that time he earned a living as an SFX 
artist and drew storyboards for commercials, 
Finnish movies and music videos to make 
ends meet. Much of that experience lent itself 
to the creation of Mr. Lordi. his stage persona, 
which he describes as the bastard son of Gene 
Simmons, Freddy Kmeger, Leatherface and 
the Incredible Hulk. He is currrently joined in 
the group by four other characters he created: 
Amen the Unstoppable Mummy, Awa the 
Vampire Countess, Ox the Hellbull and Kita 
the Alien Manbeasl - all of whom star in the 
movie. 


“Now the circle can 
close in a way, since the 
band has opened win- 
dows to be here and sit 
here on the set of the 
Lordi movie,” he says 
with pride, adding that 
besides 1952’s 

Valkoinen Peura (a.k.a. 

The White Reindeer), 

Finland has virtually no 
horror film output. 

“This is the first actual, 
serious - well, meant to 
be serious - dramatic 
horror film from Fin- 
land. The first one with 
monsters, tons of gore 
makeup FX, corpses... 
the whole thing is going 
to be a mixture somewhere between Twilight 
Zone and a mystery thing, and there are going 
to be zombies also.” 

Dark Floors (shot for 4-million Euros and 
produced Solar Films) is co-written by 
Putaansuu and long-time friend and Lordi 
music video director Pete Risk, wlio takes up 
directing duties. It features a mostly English 
cast, including William Hope {Aliens, Hell- 
hound: Hellraiser //), Noah Huntley {28 
Days Later), Leon Herbert and 

twelve-year-old up-and-comer Skye Bennett. 
It takes place in an abandoned hospital where 
the characters (“one kid, one hobo, one nurse, 
one business man, the father of the kid”) arc 
trapped and must face off against the five 
Finnish monsters. And though the band’s 
stage show is light on gore, Putaansuu 
promises their movie won’t be. 

“Producer [Markus Selin], a good friend of 
mine, is saying to all the media, ‘Oh yeah. 


we’re going to do a PG-13, we’re going to 
go for the theatres.’ And I’m like, ‘well 
yeah, you can try!’” he says with a laugh. 
“It’s not going to happen.” 

For a band that prides itself on its horror 
music, Lordi surprisingly, will not be sup- 
plying the music for their movie. It will 
instead feature a traditional score, with a 
single Lordi track running over the end 
credits. 

“There have been so many examples of 
how not to do it,” Putaansuu says of his 
approach to the film’s score. “If you have a 
scene with monsters or any villain, if you 
want to ruin the mood completely, just put 
[on] some heavy metal.” 

This past summer, Lordi is currently tour- 
ing North America with Ozzfest and 
preparing Dark Floors for its theatrical 
release in Finland on February 8, 2008. 

Jovanka Vuckovic 
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Toronto After Dark Film Festival 
expands for Year Two 





With the introduction of the Toronto After 
Dark Film Festival in 2006, the city’s zom- 
bies, axe-wielding maniacs and ethereal 
ghost children finally got an event to call 
their very own. Now, a bigger and better 
version of TADFF, which is exclusively 
devoted to horror, science fiction and fanta- 
sy, is slated to invade the Bloor Cinema 
from October 19 to 26. 

‘‘Toronto has over 80 film festivals, but 
none specializing in this niche,” explains 
TADFF’s programming director Adam 
Lopez. “I always wanted a festival like this, 
for people to come out and have a blast just 
before Halloween.” 

The showcase is on its way to becoming 
one of the city’s most high-profile genre 
events, alongside the Toronto International 
Film Festival’s lauded Midnight Madness 
program. It attracted more than 4300 atten- 
dees over five nights last year. The expan- 
sion of the festival to a full week means that 
Lopez and his team arc serving up fourteen 
features and 36 shorts - almost twice as 
many as were screened during the fest’s 
inaugural mn. This year’s lineup is even 
more heavily weighted towards worldwide 
horror, including several Canadian pre- 
mieres. 

“We learned from last year that the people 
who are most interested in trying indepen- 
dent and international genre films are horror 
fans,” Lopez notes. “The horror community 
is the most embracing of these types of 
films, so we’ve skewed the festival more 
towards horror this year, to about two- 
thirds.” 

Some of the hair-raising highlights of the 
expanded program include the Toronto pre- 
miere of David Arquette’s politically 
charged slasher The Tripper, the post-apoc- 
alyptic no-budget shocker Mulberry Street, 
and the clever satire Blood Car, in which a 
vegan discovers the alternative fuel car he 
invented only runs on human plasma. Inter- 
national horror selections include Alone, a 
supernamral effort from Thailand, and 
Nightmare Detective, the latest from Shinya 
Tsukamoto {Tetsuo: The Iron Man). 


Lopez says that one of the most popular 
events of last year’s festival was the Make 
Your Own Damn Movie! Masterclass host- 
ed by Troma president Lloyd Kaufman, and 
he’s particularly proud to announce that 
Kaufman will be returning this year to pre- 
sent what is being touted as his directorial 
swan song, Poultrygeht: Night of the 
Chicken Dead. The splatter comedy will be 
shown as part of an undcad double feature 
with Automaton Transfusion, which will be 
the climax to another popular festival event: 
a zombie walk through the streets of Toron- 
to. 

Also making an appearance will be con- 
troversial cult figure Uwe Boll, who will 
introduce his latest epic, In the Name of the 
King — A Dungeon Siege Tale. “He’ll be 
there to answer to his fans, and non-fans,” 
confirms Lopez, who also notes that six of 
the fest’s fourteen features will have direc- 
tors or stars in attendance. 

As with last year, homegrown Canadian 
shorts will be played before each of the fea- 
tures, but for the first time, shorts from 
around the world have been included as 


well, collected under a program called Cut- 
ting Edge Horror. 

“There are so many grants available to 
filmmakers in different countries, and now 
that we’ve opened the festival up to interna- 
tional shorts, we’ve seen some really high- 
quality production values,” says Toronto 
After Dark’s Short Films Programmer, 
Peter Kuplowsky. 

Lopez adds, “We’re giving it everything 
we’ve got, but we’re not making any money 
out of this event. We’d eventually like the 
festival to sustain itself, but we mainly do it 
for the fans and because we love the geme. 
Mainstream horror is dying a painful death. 
There was a time when multiplexes would 
still show some great horror films, but 
you’re counting those on one hand now. 
There’s nobody taking any chances any- 
more - it’s film festivals like Toronto After 
Dark that are the new havens for cutting- 
edge horror.” 

A complete schedule and updates on 
the festival can be found at TADFF’s site, 
torontoafterdark.com. 

Paul Corupe 
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thingsgoneby.com/museum/ 

In RM#71 we explored the history of post-mortem 
photography; for those who’d like to Investigate fune- 
real mementos further, visit Things Gone By. The site's 
Museum page features many photos and descriptions 
of mourning jewelry - a popular way to honour dead 
loved ones in the Georgian and Victorian eras. 
screamtvondemand.com 

Stranded somewhere with an internet connection but 
no TV? You can still get your classic horror fix: Scream 
TV On Demand takes the video store rental model and 
applies it to online content. Pay a few bucks and 
stream a horror show or pay a few more to buy the 
flick and download it to your computer. Warning, 
though, there’s DRM aplenty herel 
horrorbid.com 

Looking for a hard-to-find horror collectible? You can 
try eBay or gothauctions.com, but there’s a new site, 
as well; Horror Bid. Still growing, this online auction 
site invites users to buy and sell all things horror: 
posters, photos, movies, coshjmes, props and more. 
happyundertaker.bfogspot.com/search/label/The 
%20H8ppy%20Undertaker 
Meet Hie Happy Undertaker, central character in 
Drazen Kozjan’s online comic, and follow him as he 
whistles his way through the bizarre happenings in 
and around his mortuary and cemetery. Don’t be sur- 
prised if you meet fairy tale characters, mobsters and 
many more mysterious misfits along the way. 
armorgames.com/games/zombiesurvivalsm_pop 
up.html 

Like zombies, zombie-related Flash games seem to 
be multiplying at an alarming rate. In Zombie Sur- 
vivalism you have only a gun, a knife and three land 
mines to protect yourself from the shambling hordes. 
Tricky, yes, but like others of its ilk, it’s addictive too! 


\HSiT TME RUE MURTUARV, 
RUE MURfiUE'S OFFiGiAL 
MESSAGE BOARD AT 
WMM.RUE-MORGUE.GOM/FORUMS 
AND JOIN US5SS! 
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Got a Roadkill suggestion? 
Email a link to: roadkili@rue-morgue.com 


“Deathrock” Festival descends on Europe 


Despite the large number of horror-centric 
bands around the world, genre fans have few 
music festivals they can call ihcir own, so it’s no 
surprise that in a mere five years, the Drop Dead 
Festival has grown large enough to move from a 
New York City club to multiple venues in 
Europe. Dominating the North American 
“deathrock” landscape, the annual four-day 
event has attracted thousands of fans from 
across the globe with an ear for gothic rock, hor- 
ror punk, psychobilly and dark cabaret. Now. 
festival organizers NY Decay Productions are 
taking Drop Dead to Prague from October 31 to 
November 3. 

“There's so much great music to fall in love 
with, and the opportunity to meet people and 
fans from all over the world,” explains festival 
producer Polina Yakovleva of the event’s rising 
popularity. 

The first Drop Dead Festival was held at now- 
defimet NY punk rock club CBGBs in 2003. In 
2005 the event — billed as the “largest golhic- 
post-punk-deathrock festival in the w'orld" - 
expanded to four nights to accommodate the bur- 
geoning fan base that clamoured to see acts such 
as UK goth-rock legends Ausgang and new wave 
diva Nina Hagen. 

According to Yakovleva, this year’s move 
across the Atlantic just seemed like the next log- 
ical step in the event’s progression. Prague was 
chosen not only for its outstanding beauty, but 
also its location connecting Eastern and Western 
Europe. 

"We have Europeans coming every year, and 
there have been a lot of requests from people to 
do something like this in Europe because there is 
no other festival like ours happening over there 
right now,” Yakovleva explains. “As for the loca- 
tion, Prague has been called one of the most 
bcauti ful cities in the world, but more than that, 
one of the goals we have is to unite all the dif- 
ferent [fans] and give people access to this 
music. In poorer Eastern countries, people don’t 
have the money to travel, so if you put a festival 
somewhere in the middle [of the continent], you 
offer an easily accessible place for all the diiffer- 
ent scenes to get together.” 

The festival kicks off on Halloween night with 
a showcase of local Czech bands at the 007 Club, 
and continues with Prague’s first-ever Hal- 
loween costume party at the Swamp Club later in 
the evening, hosted by Leipzig DJ crew Gothic 
Pogo Party. 

Thursday through Saturday, the two-story 
Rock Cafe Club will play host to a lineup of 
post-punk, dark wave and deathrock bands from 
all over the world, including UK new wave leg- 



Lena Lovich: A featured performer at this year's Drop Dead Fest. 


end Lena Lovich. ’80s goth rockers Sex Gang 
Children and an exclusive reunion by Scottish 
deathrock group Twisted Nerve, as well as up- 
and-coming acts such as Poland's Miguel and 
the Living Dead, Spain’s Naughty Zombies and 
American group Din Glorious. There will also 
be a horror punk and psychobilly lineup with 
sets by England’s Klingonz, Ireland's Spell- 
bound. Canada’s Nim Vind and more. 

Much like Prague was chosen to bring togeth- 
er the two halves of Europe. Yakovleva was 
careful to assemble a musical lineup that 
spanned dcathrock's old and new schools as 
well. 

“I didn’t want to have a lineup that was just all 
new bands or all old bands,” she says. “There’s 
a huge generation of new bands in deathrock. 
They’re not as well known and a little harder to 
find, but we look a while and found all this new 
up-and-coming talent from all over the world so 
people can see all the new things that are hap- 
pening, how this scene is evolving.” 

Aside from the music, this year's Drop Dead 
Festival will feature a host of social activities, 
including a day trip to Prague's infamous Bone 
Church and an international beer competition 
that seeks to determine which country has the 
best brew. 

“It really will be the experience of a lifetime,” 
promises Yakovleva. 

For more on the Drop Dead Festival, includ- 
ing ticket and lineup information, check out 
dropdeadfestival.com. 

Chris Boutet 
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+ A pet cal at a Providence, Rhode Island nursing home seems to possess the 
ability to detect imminent death. The usually unfriendly feline will curl up 
with a resident when they have less than fottr hours to live. The cat has been 
correct more than 25 times during its two-year stay at the home. 


+ In 1965, a young John Carpenter published three fanzines; they were called 
Fantastic Film Illustrated, King Kong Journal and Phantasm, respectively. 


+ In medieval times it was believed that malaria could be cured by having the 
patient swallow a spider wrapped in its own web. 


+ Peter Jackson has said that his early films owe the most to Monty Python-, 
he was so obsessed with the show as a youngster that he and his friend used 
to cut photos out of magazines then film them in an attempt to emulate Terry 
Gilliam’s animations. 


+ Taphephobia is defined as the “fear of being buried alive.” 


+ Greg Nicotero studied to be a medical doctor before embarking on a career 
in special effects. 


+ An arrest warrant was issued by Pakistani police this past March after a man 
allegedly dug up his father’s corpse and stole an ambulance in order to trans- 
port the skeletal remains back to his home. The man believed that he could 
raise his father from the dead. 


+ H.G. Lewis says The Gruesome Twosome is his own low-budget homage to 
The Addams Family. 


+ Haitian superstition dictates that all that is needed to break a spell that con- 
trols a zombie is a single grain of salt, given to the afflicted corpse. * 


+ According to the Internet Movie Database, filmmaker Takashi Miike has 
racked up nearly 75 director credits since 1991. 


+ An average of 152,029 people die each day worldwide. 



+ A leaked workprint of Rob Zombie’s Halloween ends with Dr. Loomis con- 
vincing Michael to release Laurie Strode. He does, the girl escapes, and, to 
Loomis’ horror, police gun down the killer. As Loomis stands over Michael’s 
body, an audio recording of their first meeting is played on the soundtrack. 


+ A 49-year-old Phoenix, Arizona man attempting to exorcise demons from 


his three-year-old granddaughter died after a struggle with police at the scene. 


RUE MORGUE 


Compiled by Monica S. Kuebler 
Got a weird stat or morbid fact? 
Send it through to info@rue-morgue.com. 
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Instances Of 

CHAINSAW CARNAGE 



1. The Texas Chainsaw Massacre 
Franklin gets filleted 

2. Evil Dead 2 

Ash’s Deadite dissection 


3. Bad Taste 

Deranged Derek’s E.T. evisceration 

4. The Texas Chainsaw Massacre (2003) 
Leatherface’s lunging leg amputation 

5. Dawn of the Dead (200d) 

Shuttle bus torso tear 


6. American Psycho 
Bateman’s stairwell bull’s eye 
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RETURN OF THE LIVING DEAD BUST | 

$74.99 ' 

Artistically inclined zombie fans can get creatively gross with these unpainted busts of 
the undead, sculpted by Mark Robinson and based on William Stout's designs for The 
Return of the Living Dead. So break out your brushes and tubes of Maggot White, Necro- 
sis Grey, and Haemorrhage Red! 

Paint the pain of being dead at monstersinmotionxom. 


MIMOeOTS 

$39.95-$1 09.95 

When the villagers are burning your castle and you need to get your 
monster blueprints off the hard drive quick, dump ’em on one of these 
freakish flash drives. Featuring cyclopses Psy and Ptry, vampy Galacu- 
la, the skeletal RaD8 and a selection of Happy Tree Friends characters, 
the sticks come in storage sizes ranging from 51 2MB to 4G. 

Stash your wretched ones and zeros at mimoco.com. 


POSSESSED BOOKS 

$24.98 

Remodelling the study in your Old Dark House? If so, 
these “haunted" books are a must. Bound in an antique- 
style finish, they sit quietly in your shelf waiting for unsus- 
pecting folk to pass by and trigger the motion sensor - 
whereupon one pops out, unaided by human hands. 

Get a terrifying tome for your home at 
thingsyouneverknew.com. 


CREATURE FROM BLOOD COVE MASK 

$149.99 

Whether you’re attempting to live among the gill monsters, Jane Goodall-styie, or just going trick 
or treating in the Lovecraftian village of Imboca, Cemetery Gate’s official rubber mask from the film 
Frankenstein vs. the Creature from Blood Cove is essential headgear. 

Find a fishy face at cem6t6rygateproductions.com. 


All prices USD unless ottienmse indicated. 
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Hailed as the most frightening film since 
The Exorcist, acclaimed director Danny 
Boyle's groundbreaking take on zombie 
horror “isn’t just scary... it's ab.solutely 
terrifying!” {Access Hollywood) 

It may be our planet, but it's their war! 
The deadliest creatures from the scariest 
sci-fi movies ever made face off for the 
first time on film. The incredible adven- 
ture begins when the discovery of an 
ancient pyramid buried in Antarctica 
sends a team of scientists and adventurers 
to the frozen continent. There, they make 
an even more lerplfying discovery; Two 
alien races enjfeg^ in the ultimate battle. 
Whoever wins. .Ia'I lose. 


id 

I’t 

fg/?r 

tver, playful” {The New 
and stylish thriller with 
“excellent special effects” (] 

Maltin) and heart-pounding 
guaranteed to scare! After 6- 
Andy Barclay’s (Alex Vincent) 
babysitter is violently pushed 
out of a window to her death.* 
nobody believes himV'hen he 
says that “Chucky,” his new 
birthday doll, did it! Until ti^ngs 
start going terribly wrohtftaeliij 
wrong. And when an 
rempage of grue;^mej^^*p 
lead a detective (Cl 
^th»e sai 
^\t tl 


strained, vengeance- 
seeking powerhouse 
who, with the help 
of her ‘special gift,' 
causes all hell to break 
loose in a famed cine- 
matic frenzy of blood, 
fire and brimstone ! 

You can keep your 
doors locked. You 
can keep your eyes closed. But still, he’ll 
get what he wants... and what he wants 
is. ..you. Brace yourself fM “90 j 
of siaaiiily mountij 
its shara 
nm^Sun). Fr^ 
mg ^^Kice of 
cen^memory” 

:utsiest e 

^as Morning News), Jeepers 
'reepers is the real deal in terror! 

On a desolate country highway, two 
homeward-bound teens (Gina Philips. 


he’ll get what he 
wants. ..and what 
he wants is... you. 
Brace yourself for 
“90 minutes of 
steadily mounting 
horror [that] deli- 
vers more than 
its share of honest 
chills” {The Balti- 
more Sun). From 
“the scariest opening sequenc^^' my 
horror pict ure 
Angeli 
endiri 
Mon^ 
real c 
On 

homewS^lDoun^^eens'' (Gina Philips, 
Living Out Louc^nd Justin Long, TV’s 
“ED”) are i ^ 
maniac in a fc 
him sitoving what appears to be a body 
down a sewer pipe. But when they stop 
'estigate, they discover that the 
eality at th^bottom of that pipe is 
,e than they could ever suspected. . . 
and that they are now the targets 
of an evil for evil fa/ i^re i 
unspeakable - ^^nstop{feble^ 
- than they coul^have ev^ 
imagined! 

If these waflUTOulcJ 
screams wojTd wak 
Based on tl|e chilT^^ bi 
this “spdSk^stud^.psyj 


: run off roads by a 

a bSWp truck, .^and later spot 
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THOUGH DISMISSED BY FAHS AHD CRmCS ALIKE DNH ITS lELEASE Ml 
JOHN GARPEHTER’S THE THING HAS SINGE BEEN WIDELY BEG0GNI2ED 
A MILESTONE OF HOBNOB 6IHEMA. 

THIS HALLOWEEN, KUl MOBGOf CELEBBATES THE 2STR ANNIUEBSARY 
OF CABPEHTEB'S HEAR PERFECT ALIEN INVASION MOVIE. 
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ii mn ot with a bang, but a whimper. '' So goes IS. Eliot’s 
■Mi take on the end of the world. Not dissimilarly. John 
IVj Carpenter’s version ends with a few distant, muf- 
“ * fled cries in a snowstorm, while two men huddle 
among the ruins of an Antarctic research station and share 
a bottle of cheap scotch, calmly waiting to freeze to death. 
In Carpenter's 1 982 sci-fi horror masterpiece The Thing m 
have that rarest of rarities, a horror film that functions flaw- 
lessly - or near-flawlessly - on multiple levels. It’s a per- 
sonal meditation on the beginning of the end, a symphony 
It. RLil MORGIIF 


of spectacular gore effects and outrageous monster 
designs against a bleak, spartan backdrop, and a parable 
about that most dangerous of human frailties, paranoia. 
Taken in terms of formal approaches to horror cinema. The 
Thing is at turns subtle, confrontational, psychological and 
visceral, an ambitious combination of styles and textures 
seldom deployed this successfully since The Exorcist. With 
the arguable exception of its elder sibling Alien, it’s the sin- 
gle most effective marriage of horror and science fiction 
ever filmed, supported by a superb cast and jaw-dropping 


Images courtesy of Todd Cameron and Stefan Lemay. 



Roger Ebert praised Bottin’s effects, but he ultimately wrote The Thing 
off as “just a geek show, a grossout movie in which teenagers can dare 
one another to watch the screen.” 

It's all the more noteworthy that such knee-jerk reactions weren’t con- 
fined to tfie mainstream press. In S/arfog, Alan Spencer caterwauled that 
Carpenter would “be better suited to direct traffic accidents, train wrecks 
and public floggings.” 

“The narrative seems little more than an excuse for various set-pieces 
of special effecb,” Phi! Hardy wrote in The Film Eniyclopedia: Science 
FicOon, calling The Thing “Carpenter’s least satisfying film to date.” One 
can’t help but recall Pauline Kael’s facile dismissal of The fxorc/sf almost 
a decade earlier - her review not rooted in any professional, level-head- 
ed critique of the film but clearly symptomatic of the discomfort it caused 
her - or, several years after The Thing, Ebert’s laughable, girly squea- 
mishness over Blue Velvet. 

Pedestrian Zeitgeist of the ’80s aside, however, could the critical knives 
have been out for Carpenter before The Thing was even released? The 
previous decade had witnessed ttie near-Shakespe^ean boom-and-bust 
c^eer trajectories of big-name auteurs such as William Friedkin, Peter 
Bogdanovich, R^cis Ford Coppola and Robert Altman, ft’s quite conceiv- 
able that Carpenter, a relatively young filmmaker on a winning streak with 


his early masterpiece Halloween and subsequent 
successes like The Fog and Escape From New York, 
had become a target for vindictive journalists. Whatever 
the reason, the damage to Carpenter’s career was imme- 
diate and catastrophic. Universal unceremoniously turfed 
him from his next directorial project, Firestarter, an adaptation 
of the novel by his friend and ardent fan Stephen King - a deci- 
sion one can only imagine the studio bosses have lived to regret. 

Still, The Thing had a second chance, albeit a largely unprecedent- 
ed one at the time: home video. VCRs were still big-ticket appliances in 
the early ’80s and videotapes were still sufficientiy pricey that consumers 
heavily favoured renting over buying, but enthusiastic word-of-mouth 
ensured that the tide would turn gradually over the next few years for Car- 
penter’s unjustly maligned ciassic-in-waiting. By the end of the decade, 
the film enjoyed a huge cult following, and by the time of its DVD reissue 
in the ’90s, The Thing had long since been enshrined as a milestone of 
late 20th-century horror cinema, ranking second only to Halloween 
among Carpenter’s best-loved films. 

Marking The Things silver anniversary this year, the affable and 
acerbic Carpenter reminisces about his film and ite legacy. 
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animatronic and makeup 
effecte of the pre-CGI era, courted of 
then 21 -year-old virtuoso Rob Bottin (see p.26). 

Taking its basic structure from the 1951 Christian Nyby/Howard 
Hawks classic The Thing from /Mother World and John W. Campbell’s 
novella “Who Goes There?” (see p.138). Carpenter’s remake has the 
crew of an Antarctic research station, led by helicopter pilot R.J. 

MacReady (Kurt Russell, see p.20), terrorized by a very unfriendly 
super-alien that can absorb and imitate any life form unfortunate 
enough to cross ite path. The aforementioned structure, however, is 
where tiie simiiartties end. The Nyby/Hawks film was a product of post- 
World War II American militarism and Red Menace hysteria, while 30 
years later Carpenter would mine a much more personal strain of para- 
noia ^d cynicism symptomatic of the Reagan era. 

In addition Bottin’s astounding visual effecte tap directly into our most 
basic notions of body image and body corruption, specifically in terms of 
infectious disease. As its release coincided with the dawn of AIDS aware- 
ness, Carpenter’s film took on additional subtext - however unintentional - 
given ite scenario of eleven men under attack by a deadly virus while living 
in close, isolated quarters. News of the “gay plague” (the late Jerry Falwetl’s 
lamentable words) had only recently entered the collective consciousness, and 
while teere's nary a hint of homoeroticism to be had in The Thing, such a connection was 
inevitable. Whether it was the AIDS implication, the graphic gore or the film’s jaundiced 
view of frie human condition in the shadow of the shiny, happy sensation that was E.T.~ or. 
most likely, all of the above - neither the critics nor the viewing public of the early ’80s were 
prepared to embrace Carpenter’s dark gem. As unthinkable as it may be today, The Thing didn’t 
Just bomb, it was run out of town on a rail. 

“In sacrificing everything at the altar of gore, Carpenter sabotages tiie drama. Its the New Esthetic [sic] 
- atiocity for atrocity’s sake,” lamented David Ansen in Newsweek. 



Your version of The Thing is much closer to John Campbell’s story 
"Who Goes There?” than the Howard Hawks/Christian Nyby film. What 
can you tell me about the work Htat you and screenwriter Bill Lan- 
caster did with the story beforehand? 

When we started, we had the original film to look at, and it was very 
much of its time; 1 950, ’51 . It was that whole feel of America after World 
War II - the military, the whole idea of the Soviet threat. I mean, there’s 
one line in it about the Soviets being all over the place. That’s the kind of 
context for it. We also had, in those days, in 1947, the famous [incident 
where] Terence Arnold sees these flying discs, and then you had, suppos- 
edly, the Roswell incident. Anyway, flying saucers had come into the nation- 
al consciousness. That was the 1 950s, and here we were in 1 981 - that’s not going 
to work. I’ve always liked the original “Who Goes There?," always liked the structure of it, so 
I gave it to a number of very good writers to come up with a take on it. And Bill had a real inter- 
esting take, basically what you see on the screen now. What interested me most about the 
screenplay was the blood test scene, which I thought would give me an opportunity to do some- 
thing kind of fun. 


Are you at liberty to drop names of those other scesaiwiters? 

Ah, let’s not do that. They’re ail very well known. One screenwriter wanted to m^e it a positive alien 
movie. 


Jhatmuidn’t hate wOtHd it? 

He's very, very renowned and he said, "You know, the creature is all about symbiosis, which is a part 
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of love." And as a person who's had trouble with symbiosis all his life, 
it kind of made my skin crawl, but we didn’t go that way. 

You’ve spoken many times of the impact that Jack Arnold’s It 
Came From Outer Space had on you as a child, how it made you 
conscious of movie magic. Given die subject matter of The Thing, 
do you think you maybe channelled that childhood experience 
into it, perhaps more than you had in your previous films? 

The Thing had less to do with old movies, it wasn’t homage to It 
Came From Outer Space or the fact that there was a xenomoiph in 
that movie. It was a vicious little horror/monster movie, that’s what 1 
wanted to make. 

In contrast to the original version, there are no women in your 
him, which ostensibly eliminates issues of sexual tension. Why 
did you go that route? 

I always wondered about believability. We kind of did some 
research on the stations [in Antarctica]; there were women work- 
ing there, but I thought it would be more interesting if the female 
presence was the creature, with all these men not willing to be 
taken over by it. But don’t tell anybody that - it’s a secret! [Laughs.] 


Your previous horror fiims, Halloween and The Fog, weren’t heavily j 
dependent upon special effects or outrageous creature designs, and 
yet whenever I watch The Thing I get the distinct impression that you 
were pietty comfortable stepping into that reaim. 

I was very comfortable doing it. In the things I had done before, the most 
overt monsters were all kind of kept in shadows and they were under- 
stated. And that’s kind of a moviemaker’s cliche, that you never show any- 
thing. Never show the Devil. And I just think that’s bullshit. So 1 just decid- 
ed, “Hey. let’s put this baby out in the open!” And then Rob Bottin came 
up with the key to the whole movie. He said, “It can look like anything, it 
looks like anything It’s ever imitated, any place in the universe. So we can 
just go wild!” 

One version of the script that i’ve read differs significantly from the 
film, especially during the second act For instance, there’s a pro- 
tracted snowmobile chase across the ice a great distance from the 
station. 

Yeah, that’s true, we did take that out. 


Money. [Laughs.] That was a difficult scene. Looking at tiiat, it was, “Oh, 
how we gonna do this?” Not only how were we going to do it, but does it 
really get across what we need here? 

One thing that fascinates me is the overwhelmingly negative press 
the him initially received, especially in contrast to the way it’s 
revered today. 

Aw, yeah. It’s so funny. 

How shocked were you at the time? 

Oh, it was big time. Everybody was against it. And a lot of the fans at the 
time turned against it, the science fiction and horror fans. So I thought, 
“Well, serves me right for riding on that train.” 

Much of the film’s disastrous reception was reportedly due to its 
graphic violence, but don 't you think that, deep down, just as much 
of dud kim->iefk reaction was due to the turn's overwhelming cyn- 
icism. the way it went against the whole don’t-worry-be-happy 
facade od die fteagan era, die E.T. era? 

That’s it You’ve got it exactly right. They used the graphic violence, the 
monster, to be disgusted by the nihilism of it the bleakness of it. 1 
remember seeing Cinefantastique Magazine at the time, a very glossy, very 

Continued an page 22... 




mdy Trusts Anybody: John Carpmtei 


iv/i’) Charles Hallahan {Norrisj and a 
Bottin. 
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K urt Russell has a habit of playing reluctant tough guy heroes, due 
in no small part to John Carpenter’s enduring faith in the actor’s 
abilities. When the director cast him as Snake Plissken (the extra- 
ordinarily sexy badass anti-hero us female cine-nerds live for) in 
Escape from New York, a cult icon was born, and Carpenter didn’t hesitate 
to call upon him once more for the role of RJ MacReady in The Thing, a char- 
acter that was less a bad boy, but still an accidental hero, who just wanted 
to go up to his shack and get drunk until things started getting weird around 
the station. 

As MacReady puts it early in the movie, “Somebody in tois camp ain’t 
what he appears to be.” He’s then forced to take action when his clothes are 
discovered tom up, leaving the rest of the crew suspicious that he might be 
The Thing. He’s convinced he's not, of course, and contrives the now-famous 
test that involves introducing a hot copper wire to the blood of each mem- 


ber, a set-up for the memorable scene in which Palmer (David Clennon) 
fransforms and attacks Windows (Thomas G. Waites), forcing the alien to 
reveal itself, 

in the aftermath, someone’s gotta take charge aid flyboy steps up, being 
the sanest remaining member of the crew. Or is he? The question about 
who’s who and who’s trustworthy is fundamental to the story. Confusion and 
paranoia drive the film to a wonderfully downbeat ending that’s hard to 
trump even a quarter century later. Having come up with toe last line of the 
film himself ("Why don't we just wait here for a little while... see what hap- 
pens..." ), Russell maintains to this day that neither MacReady nor Childs 
(Keith David, see p.23) knew what toe other was, nor what toe fate of the 
world would be once they were pried from the ice and thawed out. 

Rue Morgue warms up with Kurt Russell on a hot summer day to discuss 
toe possibilities... among otoer, er, things. 


Which of the films you’ve worked on with Car- 
penter is your favourite? 

The Thing is my absolute favourite. Of all toe things 
he’s done, and done extremely well, I think The Thing 
stands out. I had a great time making it, he’s just a 
blast to work with. He was very instrumental at that 
time in my career when he cast me in Escape From 
New York, but I think that he's done some, what peo- 
ple have now noticed, very innovative movies that 


changed things, especially with Escape from New one really worked out or perhaps he didn't find the 

York. The Thing and Big Troubie in Little China. person he wanted and finally he said to me, “Would 

you want to play him?” and I said, “Well, sure!” 
Mow’d you score the job on The Thing ? Did Car- [Laughs] That’s it in a nutshell. 
penter have you in mind? 

Nope. I was talking to John when he was preparing John told us that you were responsible for the 

that movie about who might be right to play toe role iconic last line of the movie. How did that come 

of MacReady and we were throwing names around, about? 

It was not going to be me. And then I don’t think any- John and I were talking about the last scene and he 
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wasn’t necessarily thrilled about the idea of spend- 
ing two hours to come back around to where you 
began, really. But as we talked it out we realized that 
was the story, Biere was really no way around that 
and we just fooled around with that last scene. It 
was one of those scenes diat sort of boiled down to 
the last line. And it seemed to me what was generic 
to the theme of the movie was... what was the line? 
“Let's just... 

"{V/?y don’t we just wait here for a little while... 
see what happens.” 

That's it. I thought the idea of The Thing ms terrific, 
which was nobody really knew die situation so we 
weren’t even sure if we were us. 

In your opinion, was MacReady the Thing? 

I think fliat the truth of the story is ttiat by tiat point 
in tile movie things were so confused in tiie minds of 
the people it was happening to. that ttie last line just 
speaks for itself. I ^ways wondered what would 
happen, just as you were going out, what would you 
do? Because you didn’t want to freeze to deatii and 
if you froze to deafli, the Thing’s still alive. It’s alive 
in one of you. 

What did you think of die overwhelming negadve 
response to the movie upon its initial release? 
Whatw^ seen was the monster. What was not seen 
until later - and continues to be seen - is the terrif- 
ic story about paranoia. It’s flie story about “Who 
Goes There?” And the people don’t know. You’ve 
been with tiiese people in this environment, you 
Imow them very well, or at least you think you do, 
and pretty soon something like this comes along and 
your belief system begins to unravel to the point 
where you’re not even sure of yourself. And I think 
that's what’s temific about The Thing. John and Rob 
[Bottin] created the most horrific monster that any- 
one’s ever seen, able to mimic all the beings from alt 
tire planete it’s ever been to before, and we knew 
what [audiences] would say at tiie time. You gotta 
remember this was the year of E.T., you know, so 
that was toaf alien, and this was Oi/r alien. 

Along widi the malevolent alien and the down- 
beat ending, we also discussed with John the 
idea that the whole “don’t worry be happy” Rea- 
gan^rera might have had something to do with it. 
Would you agree? 

You blame the failure of The Thing at tiie time on 
Reagan? [Laughs hysterically]. 

In part, yes. John agreed. 

I might have to frown and say, gee guys, that might 
be a stietch! [Laughs] 

Fair enough. Given diat the film was a box-office 
disaster, did you expect it to become such a cult 
classic? 

Yes, I did, because a good film gets found. I mean, 
Escape from New York was a success but it wasn’t 
a monstrous hit of any kind. The Thing was a flop. 
Big Trouble in Little China was a flop - you couldn’t 
find the movie three days after it was out. 



R.J. MaeBeady discovers a corpse at the Norwegian base. 
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Well, Snake Plissken and RJ MacReady are pret- 
ty fucking cool... 

[Laughs] Thanksl I love John for many reasons but I 
love the fact tiiat he does what he wants and he did- 
n’t ever hesitete to call me back. We got to work 
togetiier again on Escape from LA, which I Just had 
a great time doing. I have always admired him for 
sticking to his guns and m^ng the movie he wants 
to make. 


regard. That was the story, there were no women 
fliere and John, like i said before, makes the movies 
he wants to make, and didn’t feel pressured to have 
a love interest or whatever. He stuck to the story. 


What do you think makes lhe Thing such a sig- 
nificant achievement for Carpenter? 

I thought one of the most difficult tilings a director 
, could have to deal with would be what he had to 
deal wito on that movie. He had twelve men with 
their faces covered 80 percent of the time. And to be 
able to establish the characters as well as he did as 
to who's who, so that tiie audience could know and 
follow it - that was a huge achievement for John. 
That was really difficult. 


What’s your stance on this remake/prequel stuff 
that's circulating the net? 

I don't really feel one way or the other. I mean, we 
did a remake - of a Howard Hawks movie. But John 
wanted to do a very different movie. He wanted to do 
the originat story “Who Goes There?” and 1 thought 
that was a great idea because it was a really good 
short story. I don't know anything about this new 
remake. Hopefully they’ll make a good one. 


Snake Plissken versus R.J. MacReady. Who’d 
win the fight? 

There’s nobody that will ever 
win a fight against Snake 


You noted twelve men, which 
reminds me of the fact that Oiere are 
no women in The Thing. You don’t 
see that too much in horror films. 
There were not only no women in the 
film, there were no women on the 
crew! To begin with I think there were 
Just a couple of women on toe crew. 
The primary one was our script gal and 
she was pregnant The environment 
was really bad with all toe smoke and 
fire and chemicals, and we all kind of 
agreed tills was no place for a pregnant 
woman, so she correctly and rightfully 
decided tills wasn’t toe best thing for 
her forthcoming child. But you’re right, 
you don’t see very many movies with 
just men in them. It was unique in that 
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“in” fan magazine. And on the cover it said, “is 
this the most hated movie of aii time?” And that 
magazine had done a profile on me a fe\w years 
earlier, after Halloween, and they were very 
nice. And then it turns. You know, like you have 
a beloved pet but it gets hydrophobia [rabies]. 
That’s a little bit what it’s like. 


The Thing is one of the earliest examples of 
a film that bombed in titeatres but subse- 
quently became quite successful on home 
video, and now, of course, ranks among your 
most popular work. Have any of the critics 
who slagged it back in the day retracted 
what they said, or at 
least backpedalled 
a little bit? 

Not really. There 
was a screening 
in Los Angeles a 
few years ago 
and they had 


a little blurb in the L.A. Times where they sort of 
said, “Well, it wasn’t as bad as everybody said.” 
[Laughs.] Backhanded, but it was there. 


Did all that negativity ever impact your own 
feelings about the film? 

No. I stood by it when it was released. But it did 
make me question myself. I mean, it's not the 
kind of thing you Jump for joy over. And if that 
movie had been more successful I think my 
career would have been a bit different. But I 
think The Thing is maybe my best film. 


Do you think it’s aged well? 

Oh, yeah. I think it’s really interesting to watch 
now, a lot of fun to watch. It still has a lot of 
power. 


Well, here we are running a co ver story on it 
25 years later. 

Yeah, it’s really nice. I remember my editor Todd 
Ramsay at one point, when we were sitting 
around lamenting something, he said, “On this 
movie, you have to embrace the darkness. 
Because you can’t back off from it, or it'll be 
compromised, you’ll look weak, you’ll 
look like a director without a 
point of view.” So 1 
thought, “Weil, hell, I 
can do that,” and 
that’s what 1 did. 


You once told Rue Morgue that Halloween 
was essentially the last film you shot that 
came out exactly as you wanted it to. Does 
that mean you weren’t entirely happy with 
The Thing? 

I don’t know why I said that! [Laughs.] 

This was an interview you did with us back 
in '99 when Vampires was about to come 
out We did a cover story on it 
Oh, for chrissakes! I repudiate that completely! 

I dunno. Hey, I must’ve been on drugs then, or 
maybe I wasn’t taking enough! 

/ find it's always one or the other. 

Yeah. [Laughs.] In the case of Halloween, i had 
no options - the movie that you see is what we 
shot. But in that sense, with The Thing, I’m very 
happy because I didn’t have to worry about 
reshooting anything. Every other film, of course. 
I’d go back and tweak and fix. So maybe it was 
just the experience. I don’t mean to make it out 
that [Halloween] was exactly the way I wanted 
it. If you read the screenplay of Halloween and 
then look at the movie, you’ll see that a lot 
changed. 

Do you think ftet a happier ending 
for The Thing wouU Ime gotten a beti& 
critical respond, eem If you had left ail 
violence in? 



KSith David reveals hew 
he landed his first film rele, 
as Childs, one el the last 
men fPl standing in 
me Thing. 


B efore The TTr/ng, nobody knew who Keith David was. But 
horror fans sure as hell remembered him when it w© over. 

' As the , imposing, not-to^be-ftjcked-with Childs (introduced 
in the script as "Six-four. Two-fifty.:Black. A mechariic. Can 
, be joily. But don't mess.”), David went blow-for-btow with , 
Kurt Russell, and even the nOgative reviews of ttie film praised his per- 
formance. All the more remarkably, it was - aside from work as an extra , 
- his debut film. 

“I had a^wonderful agent, I auditioned and got lucky." says David, who 
considered himself a long shot for the part. After all, he had never heard 
of John Carpenter when he got the script, and his previous training was 
, Jn theatre. ,“l was used to auditioning for plays, not movies. We’re in the 
producer’s office, and we were reacfing a group scene where a fight 
ensues and one of the actors threw the phone off the producer’s desk! 

I couldn’t telieve the actom were getting that literal in the room. Childs 
only has a few lines, he was a man :of very few words. All he did was 
say things, like, ‘Hell no!’ and ‘Fuck you!’ But I was so wrapped up in 
watching what was going on that I, blew my cue. Suddenly the room 
went silent for a couple seconds and everybody’s looking around going 
‘Who’s the next line?’ And i go ‘Oh!’ aid my lirre was ‘Hell, no!’ Because 
of that I thought, ‘Oh' well, I blew that.’” 

Of course, he did get the part, and was particularly happy to be work- 
ing alongside not just Russell but other seasoned actors, such as 
Richard A. Dysart (Dr. Copper) and Thomas Waites (Windows), with 
whom he’d attended The Julliard School in New York. The principal cast 
rehearsed the script for two weeks before shooting, and even ended up 
shaping the story, ^ 

“Richard Masur [Clark], Charles Haiiahan [Norris] and Kurt Russell 
happened to be real science fiction buffs, so all the holes that were , 
becoming apparent in the script, we started to address,” David recalls. 
“The one thing that makes science fiction phony is the inconsistencies, 


so if The Thing is supposed to do this, then it wouldn’t do that, and if it’s 
; supposed to be like that, then this wouldn’t be true." 

,, David’s performance is particularly memorable because, aside from the 
f protagonist, he's the only one left alive at the end of the movie. Childs and 
' MacReady sit amongst the burning wreckage of the camp, wondering if 
the other is Therfhing - all while the temperature plummets (which was- 
' n’t hard for the actors to imagine, as most of the frigid exteriors were shot 
in Alasla and Northern British Columbia). 

The matter-of-fact nihilistic finale was “pure Carpenter,” notes David, 
and although it’s tough to imagine a different ending for the film, in the 
optimistic Reagan era, critics and audiences didn’t respond to it as 
hoped; ! 

“We opened Jo okay reviews,” David remembers. “I got a couple of 
honour^le mentions, but the film itself got panned. [Critics] said it was 
too grc^s for children. What a stupid comment to make, because if you’re 
gonnaOompare it to E.T.,jes, of course, but why would you take your kid 
to The Thing anyway?” / 

After the film’s lacklustre box office performance; David’s enthusiasm 
for Hollywood waned and he didn’t do another film for four years, until 
Oliver; Stone cast him in P/afoon. After that he got a call from Carpenter 
to co-star in Titeyi/Ve, a gig that included three days shooting the outra- 
geously long fight sequence with Roddy Piper, thereby cemenfing David’s 
screen image as a tough guy. From there, he went on to diverse rofes 
such as a suburban dadjn the comedy There’s Something About Mary, a 
holy man in the horror/sci-fi film Pitch Black and a policeman in the Acad- 
emy Award-winning drama Crash. 

After appearing in dozens of movies and becoming one of the most 
sought-after narrators in the documentary world, however, genre fans still 
love him most as the go-to guy for battling otherworldly shape-shifters. 
“People will come up to me and say, ‘Oh, you’re the guy from The Thingl”' 
he says. “It still ranks among my most recognizable roles.” % 
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The ningsasa continues this 
Halloween season wltli„ 

pSIMILATION 

Alttiough a movie sequel to The Thing tias 
yet to appear, the story has continued in the 
form of comic books, a video game and now 
a haunted house-style attraction: Universal 
Orlando’s The Thing - Assimilation. An addi- 
tion to the Florida theme park's 1 7th annual 
Halloween Horror Nights - running select 
nighte September 28 to November 3 - it 
picks up 25 years after the events of the film. 

"The task we placed on ourselves was to 
continue the story in a completely new way 
but at the same time we needed familiar 
aspects to ground if in the mythos,” says 
Michael Aiello, lead of the creative team 
behind Assimilation. , 

The atti'action, which has been in the 
mrVs since January, is situated in its own 
building and uses actors, as well as pup- 
peteers working full-bodied creatures. , , 
Aiello elaborates, ‘‘Fully immersive, movie- 
quality set pieces traiteport our guests into 
insane realms. Guests will walk through 
Facility 3113, whiclv houses ail evidence 
retrieved from Outpost 31 . It is here scien- 
tists were doing research trying to study The 
Thing witii hopes of -harnessing its shape- 
shifting capabilities. Witii unrealistic dead- 
lines looming, the scientists are pushed 
beyond their means and mistakes are made. 
Somefft/ng is let loose.” 

For better or worse, Assimilation . also 
clears up the ambiguous ending of the film 
by explaining what happened to Childs and 
MacReady. It seems the US government 
recovered the men’s bodies and one of them 
was indeed infected. The attraction actually 
reveals who it was, in the process showcas- 
ing: monsters both familiar and new. , , 
“The sculpts [pictiifed above] are taken 
from the original information and designs 
from the film," explains Aiello, who :atso 
served as writer on tfie project "Attention to 
detel! is an integral part of the process for all 
of our attractions: this team has done a truly 
amazing job. Any Thing fan will drool over 
what teey have accomplished.” 

For more information visit halloweenhor- 
rornights.com. 

Dave Alexander 
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Nah. We tried not having the ending that you 
see now. Universal asked me to end it after Kurt 
had blown up the creature. And he sits down in 
the snow - end it there. 

I’m glad you didn % because it has ttie most 
exhilarating downbeat ending ever! 

Yeah, I thought so too, and I also thought, "You 
know, there’s not enough of this. Nobody does 
this, so why not try it?” But no one liked it! 

Kurt Russell’s final line -“Why don’t we just 
wait here a while and see what happens?’’ - 
/ mean, how do you improve on that? 

! know. Hey, and he wrote it, too. 

Really? 

Yeah, he came up with it when we were sitting 
there in the snow! 

Rumour has it that you’ve been toying for 
years with the idea of a sequel. 

Well, I have nothing to do with it because I don’t 
own it. Universal owns it and i believe they’re 
going to do a sequel. They were talking about 
doing a miniseries, then they didn’t want to do 
that. I don't think they quite know what they 
want yet. Maybe they’re making it now, I don’t 
know; they don’t tell me a thing. 

You mmid make sense as their first choice. 
Nah. There was a series of comics - [from] Dark 
Horse Comics - in the ’80s, and it was called 
The Thing, and it started where [the film] left 
off. Great story. It ended up in a submarine. You 
had MacReady and Childs going across the ice 
and getting picked up by a Japanese medical 
ship. And it was fabulous, i would have done 
that. It was perfect. 

So your setting is anottier confined space. 
Yeah, it ends up on this American submarine, 
which heads for another American base, and its 
further adventures. But Universal doesn’t care 
what 1 think. 


You have a history -as do a lot of directors 
- of cross-pollinating horror and science 
fiction. What are the advantiges of merging 
the two genres? 

I’m not sure that I know. I’ve always loved sci- 
ence fiction because of the era I grew up in, the 
’50s. There were just so many great, cheesy, 
bad, fabulous science fiction movies back then, 
and they bordered on horror. You know: Taran- 
tula, that giant ant movie, and you had guys 
coming back from outer space and they’re 
taken over by creatures, on and on and on, 
every kind of thing you could think of. They had 
little horror elements in them. The most pure 
science fiction film I can think of is 2001, and 
it’s kind of boring. I mean, it's fabulous to 
watch, but boring, nothing happens, Well, actu- 
ally, things happen, but I didn’t care about them. 
The fact is, science fiction is my first love, and 
it comes pounding through in the films. 


Your hrst love? Even more than westerns? 
Oh, that’s a tough one. I do love westerns. I 
don't know, I wouldn’t want to commit myself 
either way. 

At various Junctures you’ve been labelled - 
or mislabelled - as some kind of closet con- 
servative over the alleged sexual politics of 
Halloween... 

Hah! 


...and you’ve also been called an anarchist 
over the anti-establishment tone of many of 
your odier films such as Escape From New 
York, They Live and Vampires. It’s an inter- 
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Chariot Of The Gods, Man: A deleted scene where Palmer (David Clennon) and Childs (Keith David) discover 
the roof of die greenhouse has been tom down, freezing a marijuana crop. 


esting paradox, but would you agree that The Thing is one film that exists entirely out- 
side of thatfmradox? 

I suppose. When people see They Live, do they still think I’m a closet conservative? 

I would think not. 

Yeah, it’s really odd. 

Anti-establishment Otemes are certainly common in horror films, as 
well as films in general by directors of your particular generation. 

Yeah, it’s an old man’s disease. It's just that I have a real juvenile problem 
with authority, and with blind obedience to authority. I just can’t handle that. 

It’s stupid. 

But would you agree thatlhe Thing is pretty apolitical in comparison 
to your other films? 

I don’t know. Maybe you could dig around in there. I wasn’t thinking about 
it that way. To be frank with you, all I was thinking about was, “How do 1 take all these actors 
and make the audience think we’re actually in the Antarctic? And how do I get this silly rub- 
ber monster to look like something? And frame it to look like a serious movie?” Those were 
my concerns. Truly, it was narrative-driven, there was no other issue involved in this. But - ah, 
give me a year. I could probably come up with something. Hm. Closet conservative, huh? God, 
that’s interesting. 


Well, that’s primarily over Halloween, what with 
We sexually active girls dying while the 
virgin survives. It’s something which 
you’ve stated in the past was not your 
intent 

[Laughs.] Well, now maybe I’ 
change my mind! Oh, God heip^ 
me! ^ 


, John Carpenter had scored all of his own. 
films since Dark Star (1974), so it was ; 
remarkable that for The Thing he allowed , 
someone else to sit in the composer’s chair.: , 
Choosing wisely, he enlisted Ennio Morricone <’ 
to conjure- his soundtrack of cold isolation 
and seething madness. 

Carpenter’s recognizable style consists of 
bass drones, pulses and simple rhythms, 
often rendered through electronic instru- 
ments. Sometimes funky {Assault on Precinct 
13), but incredibly atmospheric and perfectly 
suited for his films of paranoia, his affinity for 
musical simplicity guided Morricone - who ^ 
was best known at the time for his Sergio : 
Leone western scores but had been working 
prolifically in nearly all genres - when the 
veteran Italian composer delivered a part = 
orchestral, part synth score for the film. 

' The best track remains the title ' 
music, where Morricone mimics ’ 
Carpenter’s fat analogue sound by 
, using minimal synth pulses to 
convey the sterility of Antarctica 
while introducing the film’s main . 
theme: a three-note, chord-shift- 
ing motif, it adds a steadily 
increasing yet indiscreet tension 
to the opening montage of a mys- 
terious husky hunted by a Norwe- 
gian helicopter team. 

Throughout the film, Morricone repeatedly 
returns to this simple motif, using modern 
orchestral configurations for the film’s bio- - 
logically explosive transformation scenes, 
and a more melodic rendition which,’ like the 
alien’s entombed spaceship, dwarfs the,, 
encircling scientists who stand on a glacier, 
reeling in the immensity of their ominous dis- 

Although a Hollywood production, it’s fasci- 
nating to hear in it the composer’s patented 
use of minimalism, layered harmonics and 
flawless orchestral colours applied to the 
American genre movie, transforming cliches 
into something contemporary. 

The original MCA LP and Varese Sarabande 
CD are long out-of-print, as is Universal’s first 
DVD, which featured the album as an audio 
bonus under the making-of documentary, but 
they’re all worth hunting down (along with 
the rare Australian version, which contains 
unused tracks) until this gem gets the 
expanded release it’s been deserving for 25 
years. 

Mark R. Hasan 






Hue Morgue proudly presents an interview with 
FX legend ROb BOttin, who recalls the hirth, 
evelution and mysterious thought processes 
of his most notorious intergalactic, 

. shape-shifting monster. 



J ohn: Carpenter’s The Thing might as weil have been caileci Rob Bot- , 
tin's The Thing. For if it was not for ■die then-22-year-old special • 
makeup effects artist, whose work on The Howling blew Carpenter 
{as weli as Uie rest of us) away, the movie would simply have not been the 
same. His achievements in those heady days were so groundbreaking that 
after The Howling and The Thing were released, journalists began using for 
the first time descriptions such as “never-before-seen’\and '’spectacle" in 
conjunction with his name and the word “makeup." His Jatring live-action 
werewolf:transformation in The Howling captured a complete anatomical 
Change in reality - no camera tricks - for the first time in horror history. Bot- 
tin suddenly found himself travelling across the United States, being inter- 
viewed by mass media. There were even stories about him in tabloids like- 
“Boy possessed by Devil turns nightmares into bIg-screen big bucks!" To: 
top it all off, the press insisted he wasn't just a makeup man, but an 
alchemist of sorts, a magician - literally the star of the movie. 


True enough, the ’80s was a special time in genre history, ^a time when 
the FX took cenfre stage. Bottin became a household name in the domiCfles 
of horror fans, so adored that hisface even graced genre magazine covers 
- a place once reserved exclusively for monsters and their victims. Creat- 
ing way-out film characters and effects sequences.were Bottin’s strength 
and Would become his signahjre calling card. It’s no surprise then that The 
Thing - a landmark creature that would change horror cinema forever - 
would be born out of the fertile, womb of his bizarre imagination. Bottin 
invented it, along with its motivations, movemente, decisions and wild 
transfigurations - and somehow convinced Carpenter to go along with his 
oudageous ideas, giving the ambitious effects artist free reign to create the 
grisly alien exactly as he’d envisioned It. The rest, of course, Is history. 

The always enthusiastic and humorous Bottin sits^ down for an extensive 
interview with Rue Morgue to reminisce about all things Thing. 


Carpenter invited you to make The Thing after he 
saw your impressive work on The Howling. What, 
if anything, did you learn on that film that you 
took fo The Thing 

, When I read ttie original Howling script there was no 
description beyond “Eddie changes into a werewolf." 



When I read The Thing - in our first meeting I gam- 
bled on my imagination’s uniqueness by telling John 
I felt the script was easily the best horror script ever, 
but I rejected: the concept of The Thing monster as 
written, pointing out it was way too much like Alien. 

I very well could have lost the job right then and 
there. But instead of defending it. Carpenter stared at 
me for what seemed like an eternity, then screwed 
up his face, whining comically, “Oh no! Now what are 
we going to do?!" John is a very funny man. 

The FX are astoundingly creative and ingenious: 
that fucking spider-head! I know it was your idea 
to make The Thing capable of looking like any- 
thing - all the creatures it had imitated in the 


past. How did you come up with that crazy con- 
cept? 

Much like a method actor and screenwriter, I became 
The Thing in my mind, reasoned out.my behaviour and 
pitched it to Carpenter right on the spot “The original 
script mandates The Thing lives inside humans and 
bursts out - suddenly appearing when it attacks - but 
that’s what’s too much like Alien. So let’s pretend l am 
The Thing, okay? In the beginning of the story we see 
my spaceship crash-land on Earfli. But where did I just 
come from and why does the story refer to me as ‘The 
Thing?' What tf I crash-landed on Earth because ! bare- 
ly escaped another planet where the life forms there 
discovered me, attacked me, and sent me packing? 
And what if before that i was on yet another planet 
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where a completely different life form 
discovered me, attacked me, and sent 
me fleeing into outer space, again? Car- 
penter: "Okay, but where’s this going?" I 
continued: "Rather than simply living 
inside each different life form on each dif- 
ferent planet, what if 1 had literally imitat- 
ed each one’s physical appearance? Like 
a fugitive on the mn fleeing from one plan- 
et to the next, desperately tiying to blend in by 
shape-shifting, disguising myself as each life 
form I encountered, hoping to go undetected, just 
to exist, to be left alone." Catpenter; 'Tm liWng 
tills, but what’s the point?” I asked John to hear 
me out: “Okay, here’s the best part; If I’m The Thing 
and j know my survival is dependent on success- 
fully hiding, blending in with those around me by 
way of shape-shifting-imitation capabilities. I’m 
obviously a paranoid creature who’s very afraid of 
being discovered. But when 1 am discovered - taken 
by surprise, attacked, my advantage is I can physical- 
ly recall any aspect of any previous life form I’ve imi- 
tated, utilizing its most appropriate physical defense 
mechanism to protect myself. And if any part of me is 
destroyed when attacked by those I’ve imitated, the 
rest of me will survive because each part of me is an 
individual whole. Tm not mi alien-bug, nor alieri-animal, 
nor ^ien-vegetaWe. I’m all those THINGS - and more! 
That’s why they call me THE THti^Gi” Carpenter still 
wasn’t completely sold: “That’s a wild concept, Rob. But 
it sure sounds complicated. So how vwruld you show ail 
that shot by shot? Can you give\me an example?” 
Thafe when t riffed the most famous scene in the 
movie, the perfect example of my imagination at play, 
which has always been my sti’ength. Still pretending to 
be The Thing, ! tell Caipenter, "While hiding among the 
men, fliey knovv ! imitated Ihe dog, in tiie kennel and 
therefore can lirobabiy imitate any one of them. Now 
paranoid thernselves, they stert turning on each other, 
tire level of fear escalating to an unbearable fever piteh. 
But unfortunately I’ve imiteted perfectly the cellular 
composition of a man who has a heart condition, and as 
ttie hien begin to fight, suspecting anyone might be The 
Thing, I suffer a heart attack. But Ms might be good 
because if I appear dead, they’ll leave me alone! But 
wal They’re not leaving me alone! What is tills?!? 
THEY’RE HURTING ME! Attacking me - shocking me 
with a defibrillator! ! cantt take tiiis anymore! Without 
missing a beat, ! transform my physiognomy into the 
most readily available physical means of attack: ripping 
my flesh open, shape-shifting, transfonning my human 
ifo cage into a set of gaping javre - 1 spread them wide 
- the man attacking me falls inside my giant stomach- 
mouth, and I bite his arms clean off! But now 1 must 
escape! I chew up tiie man’s arms - shape-shifting my 
intestines into a separate creature, an inhuman abomi- 
nation designed to send fear into my atteckers. i spit 
that up onto that air duct to create a distraction! Since 
every part of me is an individual whole and any small 
part of me can survive, I stretch my neck until my head 
slides down to the floor, separating from the rest of my 
body! Once my head is on the floor tiie men won’t see 
me! Since I don't have legs, I send my tongue lashing 
out, pulling myself into tiie shadows and hide there 
under tiie cover of darkness!” Carpenter’s jaw dropped, 
he started laughing hysterically, pointed at me and 
roared, “You’re The Thing Rob - you are The Thing!!! 
What happens next? What the heil are the men doing?” 
I go on: “While the men are distracted, watching 


BotSn's Beautifai Beasts:. Tiie Norris jm-trap sequence, (betow) BoBin details a masterful piece:of Norwegian 
Thing carcass, {oppose} with his beloved spider^ead and a snapshot of the transkirmation sequence in The Howling. 




MacReady blast The Thing abomination hanging from 
the air duct with his flame-thrower, my decapitated 
head sprouts spider-legs, then I look up from the floor 
to see if the men are watching! The cc^ is dear so I 
make a fun for it! i must survive! I almost make it out 
the door, but I’m spotted! The men see me!" Carpenter: 
“What tiie hell is someone going to say after they've 
seen something like this, Rob?” When screenwriter Bill 
Lancaster saw the Nonis sequence for tiie first time, 
the crea:endo being the spider-head, escaping, he 
turned to John wifo an utter took of wide-eyed shock 
and said, “You’ve got to be fucking kidding!” John 
thought Lancaster’areaction wassofrinny; he clamped 
his hands on Bill’s Shoulders and said, “That line's ping 
in the script!” The rest is history. A bit of tilvia, “here: 
Carpenter asked me to play Palmer in the movie, the 
stoned helicopter pilot who delivers that tonous line. 
John thought i would make tiie perfect Palmer, the 
comic relief character that w^ed improbable UFO tiie- 
ories in an attempt to understand and potentially com- 
municate or at least reason with The Thing. I really 
wanted to play the part but I turned it down. If I had 
played Palmer I would be losing precious time waiting 
for my close-ups when I really should be hard at wrork 
creating The Thing. 

Were you motivated by the desire to not do a guy- 
in-a-suit movie? 

I’ve never been afraid to tackle the guy-in-a-suit prob- 
lem. Don’t forget, Robocop: the first robot suit in motion 
picture history capable of performing hardcore action. 
Every robot suit previous to Robocop shuffled around 
stiff-jointed. They looked cool, but tiiey really couldn't 
move. The innovative Robocop design solved the 
design-versus-function problems for future effects 
artists faced with the seemingly unconquerable prob- 
lem of creating a streamlined humanoid robot charac- 


ter requiring a complete range of physical motion. Tve 
seen one copycat suit already and I’m sure we’l! see 
more. And don’t forget Darkness, the man-in-a-rubber- 
suit character I designed and created for Ridley Scott’s 
Legend. It wasn’t the first devilish character in motion 
picture history, but I sure as hell figured out a way to 
make a trite, hackneyed, seemingly washed-up con? 
cept completely unique, and in a grand, operatic way, 
no less. Ev^ though Darkness is a misshapen, repul- 
sive, half-animal, half-man, demon fantasy character,;! 
figured out a way to make chicks tiiink he’s so sexy. 



You Gotta Be Fucking Kidding: The most 
famous scene in the film, ttie spider-head, and 
ibelow^ The Thing reveals i^f in the kennel. 


TTiat’s what I do. Ihe Howling anti The Thing cemem- , 
eti my reputation not just as a special makeup effects 
guy, but moreso; the idea guy with limitless ideas no 
one has ttiought of before. My concept for The Thing 
monster was unique and could not be a man in a suit 
because in my mind it had to be completely inhuman 
once it emerged from human or animal forms. Otiier- , 
wise, why would the creature be called ‘The Thing?” 
Don’t forget, Webster's DicGonary defines the word 
“thing" as "an object or entity not precisely designatr 
ed or capote of being designated." 

In die past you've said that you had no idea how to 
create all those FX after you storyboarded diem. 
Were you nervous about not being able to pull 
them off? 

After I pitched all The Thing scenes to Carpenter, like 
the spider-head sequence 1 described earlier, he asked 
me to commit each tirul every shot I er»vi- 






sioneo to storyboards. Pairing me with storyboard 
artist Mike Ploog was serendipitous! He never object- 
ed reworking every frame until we had exactly what I 
saw in my mind transferred onto paper; tiie angles, the 
mayhem, the over-the-top transformation action. As 
the boards started building up into film sequences, 
Ploog would bust a gut laughing and taunting. "Bottin, 
you're freakin' in^nei This studio is NEVER going to 
let you do tills! If tiiey find out what we’re doing down 
here, ttiey’re going to commit you to a nuthouse!" 
Weeks later, early one morning. Cari^nter, who had 
undying faith in me and therefore never looked over 
my shoulder once during the storyboarding process, 
toured through the finished boards for the first time. 
The sequences covered endless wall space through- 
out his offices at Univereal. fe Carpenter advanced, 
examining each successive frame, he would constant- 
ly stagger back, slack-jawed, shaking his head, reel- 
ing and screaming, “Oh no! I don't believe this! Oh 
no . . . NO! NO! NO! Good God, Rob, if we can get all 
this onto film, nobody’s EVER seen anything like 
this!” Then he turns to me; “But how the hell are 
you going to do all this, Rob?" I cut it straight: 
"John, there’s not one makeup or physical FX man 
in town who knows how to do any of this. I don’t 
know exactly how to do this stuff either but I know 
how to figure it out.”tt was time for me to roll the 
dice and gamble on my imagination again, 
my ingenuity. But everyone beyond Carpen- 
ter Who viewed the boards AFTER that day 
looked at me like I was Evel Knievel 
fKeparing to rnake his legendary jump at 
' '» Caesar’s Palace in Vegas. Will he make it - 
or will he crash? Sure, I was the whiz kid 
famous for creating the first never-before- 
seen live-action man-to-beast transfor- 
mation in The Howling. But this was a 


big-budget film. Pulling off these effects was a whole 
different ball game - high stakes moviemaking all the 
way - with Carpenter banking his entire reputation on 
the syccess of my jump. But even though I was Car- 
penter’s first choice. Universal insisted he interview 
everybody in town before they agreed to take me. He 
had guts, conviction; I’l! tell you that- nerves of steel, 
nerves of steel. Don’t forget, I was only 22-years-old at 
the time. After John interviewed everyone, and after he 
showed the head of Universal the storyboards, I got the 
job. Carpenter told me no one had come close to 
matching my ideas for the film. He would constantly 
say, “Rob, don’t forget - you are The Thing! Rob, you 
are the star of this film.” Needless to say, I was thrilled 
beyond description. 1 was maWng MONSTERS for Uni- 
versal Studios, where all my favourite monsters had 
been created so many years before. Now it was my 
turn to make a Universal Monster and I was bound and 
determined to make one tiiey’d never forget! 

What was the most difficult thing you had to cre- 
ate? 

Every one of The Thing incarnations was the most dif- 
ficult to design and create. The breakthrough never- 
t^fore-seen shape-shifting man-to-werewoif effects I 
invented for The Howling were just ttiat: shape-shifting 
within the boundaries of human and animal forms, But 
anyone looking at The Thing storyboards could plainly 
see, in each shot, in each individual frame, the human 
body’s anatomy became completely irrelevant. For The 
Thing, human bodies erupt violently, becoming inhu- 
man, surrealistic nightmares, and at that point in time 
in makeup and special effects, each shot ms thought 
to be undoable, impossible or extremely daunting to 
say the least The knee-jerk reaction was: if each shot 
is nearly impossible and every shot is followed by yet 
another of equal impossibility, and then another and 




UOHN CARPENTER] WOULR CONSTANTIY SAY, 

ROB.... YOU ARE THE THING! 


YOU ARE THE STAR OF THIS FILM.’ 

ROB BOniN 



BoQin and Carpenter with the Palmer animaiionic and... the hideous end result. 



another and another - how are all these shote, these 
scenes; going to be achieved? These Thing effects 
aren't JUST makeup, and they're not JUST special 
effects, Each fransformation shot required a complete- 
ly new Thing design and a completely new set of FX 
principles to bring them to life, In the end, the effects 
were achieved using a blend of makeup and mechan- 
ical effects so revolutionary - it's been said many 
times over: The Thing effects changed makeup and 
creature effects which in turn changed genre, fiim- 
maWng forever. ' ^ . 

How did you feel about the overwhelming negative 
response to the him when it was first released? 
Look back at that entire time period, what was going 
on with all other films? Movies were becoming liuge 
spectacles, each daring the next to top it. Around the 
beginning of this era Carpenter made the sleeper-hit 
Halloween, which is a Hitchcock-like thriller. But it was 
so damn suspenseful the collective consciousness 
subconkiously viewed it as horror, also because fee 
film takes place on Halloween night, which is synony- 
mous with scary monster and horror trappings. 
Nonetheless, by 1982, after every low-budget 
schiockmeister had ripped off Carpentk’s Halloween, 
the collective consciousness was beginning to over- 
load oii “slasher films" and fee ever-escalating ,can- 
you-top-feis mentality wherein violence had seeming- 
ly become an acceptable component of spectacle 
films. When The Thing was released, some critics 
jumped on John, blaming him for spawning fee end- 
less glut of low-rent tawdry Halloween imitations and 
all the cheapo horror films, which he didn’t author but 
were seemingly cut from similar cloth. But, before The 
Thing - in my mind - Carpenter hadn't really ever 
made a clear-cut horror film. Again, to me Halloween 
was a suspense thriller. No doubt The Thing was lurid 
Id say the least. Carpenter has openly said his philos- 
ophy directing the film was, “Ifre cliche is never see 
the Devil, Well, feere’s also another way: bring it Into 
the light. The dark is scary? Not necessarily. Some- 
times it’s scarier to see it.” Which is ironic in retrospect 


because I kept urging John Ci^enter to "please turn 
dfffeelighfe!'' T ; 

Are you still proud of the work you did? 

“You've got to be fuckjng kidding!" (Just fucking kid- 
ding!) Seriously - proud would be a tremendous 
understetement. What creature effects man do you 
know tliat was or is given fee chance to ilteraliy con- 
ceive AND execute a horror film character as mind- 
blowing as: The Thing - one that does so much 
onscreen - and the ^ript is reshaped around it? i 
aiways say . Carpenter literally changed my life. The 
amount of support and freedom he gave me to create 
was and is unprecedented. He’s my hero. Tfre Thing 
cemented my reputation, not only as a special effects 
man or makeup artist - i get called by directors invit- 
ing me to work as ail Imagination Man, inot for the 
creatures or, makeup effects but to work on fee script 
as well. And even though The Thing wasn’t initially a 
hit. it’s bona fide classic now. Fans always tell me The 
Thing is the most wildly imaginative horror creature 
character of all time. I’ve created many famous sci-fi, 
fantasy and horror characters but 1 can’t think of one 
of my creations I feel more connected to. John Car- 
penter calls me The Tiling - tlie fans call me The 
Thing, I would go as far to say feat The Thing spawned 
a new type of genre monster which has been imitated 
many times. But they say imitation is tlie greatest form 
of flattery, ; 

Are there "Things" you wanted to do then that you 
couldn’t, that you could perhaps do now? 

I pushed creature effects technology to the ultimate 
Zeitgeist then. And i would do the same now. Fortu- 
nately, I can be picky about the projecte, I take. I’m 
interested in fee kind of support Carpenter gave me; 
My imagination and passion is fee key, and I truly 
believe mine is limitless - ask anyone that’s worked 
wife me. As time marches on, anything can be made 
better and better. But when it comes to The Thing, tf 
any creature in the future surrealistically swells, puls- 


es, ^lits, peels, erupts, shape-shifts, explodes^ hisses, 
slimes, stretches, lashes-out, bifurcates, trifurcates. ^ 
flies, chomps, shrinks, grows, oozes, tliraslies, whirls, 
devours, deforms, assimilates, crawls, slithers, 
screeches, transforms from human to inhuman, from 
animal to alien, from alien to man. back and forth, 
again and again and again, well, feat’s fee monster I 
created - there was never one like it before The Thing. , 
And don't you forget it! 

When you were a kid, who inspired you to make 
monsters? / 

When I was five-years-old I discovered a man named 
Lon Chaney Sr„ and we're both horn on April Fool’s 
Dayi.lf Lon Chaney will always be remembered as The 
Man of a Thousand Faces, then Rob Boltin will always 
be remembered as The Man of a Tliousand Things. 
Don’t step on that spider - it may be Lon Chaney! 
Dort't step on that spider-head - it may be Rob Bottin!" 

One last quesh'on: If The Thing was real and you 
suspected your best friend, what would you do? 

If someone looks at me and says, “Who goes there?" 
And ! answer back, "I don't know - but whatever it is, 
it’s weird and it’s pissed off!” And if they know my 
secret Thing handshake - then they'll find out in short 
order -I'M THE THING! . , 

You rock, Rob! I know you only do interviews on 
special occasions. I assume you did this one 
because it's The Thing '$ 25th Anniversary? 

THAT’S RIGHT! My ode to fee fans for all the love and 
appreciation they’ve sliown me - and The Thing. For 
John Carpenter, my director: I salute you! For Kurt Rus- 
sell who made us all look great! For Dean Cundey and 
crew for lighting and filming the way! In loving mem- 
ory of Bill Lancaster and Charlie Hallahan - 1 miss you 
both dearly! For all the excellent actors who became 
The Thing or Thing-fodder! For my crew - without you 
1 am no-Thing! And also for Rue Morgue and you, 
Jovanka. because worm... you wiggle! ^ 
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Todd Cameron visits a remote Thing filming location 
near Stewart, BC and (above) Cameron as a boy. 


“People used to think I was some kind of hermit locked up in an apart- 
ment surrounded by Thing stuff and that’s the furthest from the truth,” he 
says. “I’m on a swim team, I’m a fitness model . .< those tilings usually 
don’t parallel with movie geeks.” 

Still, in August 2003, Cameron took his dedication to a whole new level 
when he and a pair of friends went to the remote mining town of Stewart, 
BC, where most of the exterior shots for The Thing 
were filmed. 

: < With the help of a professional guide, locals and 
some production photographs, the trio not only 
located the site, they unearthed chaired remains of 
the Outpost 31 set Even more remarkable was the 
finding of the prized piece of Thing memorabilia in 
Cameron’s extensive collection: a scorched heli- 
copter rotor blade from where the Norwegian heli- 
- ' copter blew up tn the film. It’s now m(»jnted on the 

BBL wall in Cameron’S living room, joining an impfes- 

* i ^^^^1 assemblage of mementers, including miniature 
I ^ ^ oil barrel props, Thomas (Windows) Waites’ bast 
■ . .. ^ jacket, a full-size replica, model of the Norwegian- 

Thing splitfaces and original storyboard artwork. 

Cameron is planning a return trip to Stewart in 
: • 2009, and'to date almost a dqzen people have cpn- 

• : • ■ firmed they’re goii:ig to join him. “It’s tiie grizzly 

, - Kipital of, North America,” he says, with a nervous 

. . ■ druckle. “During the summer, the bears are active 
because they’re feeding like crazy and are going to 

be a huge issue.” 

This year’s Thingfest lakes place Saturday, October 27, once again at 
Western Film in a state-of-the-art theatre at the University of Western 
Ontario. Cameron admite, “Even if I end up shelling out the money to just 
sit there by myself and watch it, it’ll be worth it.”S 


, ■ t absolutely terrifiedme. it left such an. impression. I think i seri- ' 

I ously traumatized my^f a littfe bit,” recalls Todd Cameron - orga- ; 
, H nizer of London, Onterio’s annual Thingfest - of that summer ln» 
T984 when he first ^w director John Carpenter’s harrowing tale of alien-; 
infested isolation. “The very tip of [my interest in The Thin^ started when 
rr^ uncle rented the movie agten and made me a copy of it. Being a ten- 
year-oid kid and having my own VHS copy of it, 
that was my prized possesston for years.” 

> Now 32, Cameron has: staged the annual 
Thingfest screening/fan get-together for the past 
six years.^ ^rn out of his desire to see the movie 
on film, he booked a local theatre, had the man- 
^er (wha just happened to be a huge Thing ian 
as well) track down a print and put the word out ^ 

Over the years, Thingfest has attracted fans from 
as far away as Ireland. 

Cameron also channels his iove for tiie film into 
outpostSIrcom, his website uamed after the set- </ 

ting of the film. Featuring content iarg^y submit- f 

ted by fans, it’s a feast of TWngology, including - . .. 

news, an interview archive, storyboards, drinking " ‘ ? 

games.atattoogaliery, essays, comic books, Info ‘ 

on deleted'Scenes, a bustling message board and ; 
fan fiction,: some of which Is truly bizarre. 

“Somebody submitted some fan Tiction that ' . / : 

was pretty off-tiie-wail, with bestiality involving - ■ ' 

the dogs and we decided, though it was excellently written and from one 
of our main contributing members, to not include it on the site,” he says 
with a laugh. 

Though he’s intensely passionate about ttie film, has a license plate that 
reads “0UTPST31” and even sports a Thing tattoo on his leg. Cameron, 
insists he ieads a very well-rounded life and actually treats the movie as 
more of a delicacy. these days, watching it only once a year at Thingfest. . 
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he year was 1997 and horror was in the 
air. David Lynch’s Lost Highway was in theatres; 
Scream was a fledgling franchise and Event Hori- 
zon was being touted as the scariest movie of the 
season. The DVD reissue craze was in full swing 
and Anchor Bay Entertainment was leading the pack in classic 
releases from the video era - stuff like Argento’s Suspiria and Raimi’s 
Evil Dead. The X-Files was on its fourth season and White Wolf’s 
Vampire: The Masquerade role-playing game was at its peak. Nine 
inch Nails was huge, Marilyn Manson had just declared himself 
Antichrist Superstar and Rob Zombie was working on his first solo 
album. Horror was in the air.., 

;At the time I was still in my twenties, a frustrated journalist caught 
'In the star-making machinery of Canada’s music industry, an 
overqualified graduate in literary studies and philosophy with a rest- 
less desire to find something more meaningful. I was fortunate: I had 
some experience running a student newspaper, which meant I could 
write, edit and lay out, and was familiar with the economic model for 
publishing. So I was uniquely suited to start a magazine but had no 
idea what it should be about. 

Having grown up reading Weird Tales and Rod SerUng’s Twilight 
Zone magazine, I briefly contemplated doing something literary, but 
in the end I felt there was not enough money in fiction. My mind was 
humming from my studies in 20th-century philosophy and this 
brought me to Stephen King’s book-long essay on the horror genre. 
Danse Macabre. And although I found King’s reflections to be some- 
what superficial, I was intrigued by his Appendix, in which he listed 
100 of the most influential horror films of all time, many of which 1 
had never heard of. I decided to watch ail 1 00 films in chronological 
order, to get a better feel for the genre which I had loved since I was 
a kid. 

And so it came to pass that every Sunday night was horror movie 
night. Friends heard about it, as did friends of friends, drawn - 1 think 
- to the academic conceit of the project and to the discussions that 
always followed. It was a good time; things were easy, relaxed and 
stimulating. It felt like I was discovering horror films for the first time, 
even though I had grown up on a steady diet of Carpenter, Romero, 
Craven, Cronenberg and Lynch. Here were horrors I’d never known: 
Piping Tom, The Witchfinder General, Let’s Scare Jessica to Death 
and Seance on a Wet Afternoon. The more popular classics were 
there too, such as Creature From the Black Lagoon, Carrie, Hal- 
iowden and Men, and seeing them in chronological order gave them 
a sense of history, that sense of being part of a greater tradition dat- 
ing back to the dawn of cinema. 

Largely as a result of those viewings, I took a greater interest in 
rediscovering the horror genre, which naturally took me to book- 
stores and specialty stores. One day I wandered into Toronto’s Sus- 
pect Video and I realized how much horror had grown up: there were 
trading cards, games, toys, clothing; there were critical works, 
anthologies, omnibuses and encyclopedias. And, of course, there 
were the films, so many now, from every part of the world. There 
were also horror magazines. Glancing through them I was surprised 
that none of them seemed to see what I was seeing, that horror had 
evolved beyond movies to become some sort of wider cultural expe- 
rience, a culture that was booming. 

.y/urrorlii CMlfure- &[_, Sti/er/iimmenZ 

A week or so later, over lunch break at the RPM Magazine offices 
j . where I worked, I found myself in a gift shop filled with Halloween 
trinkets and looking at them all gave me a little epiphany. It dawned 
^ on me that perhaps the popular culture’s fascination with horror was 
^^mehow reflective of the 20th century’s interest in existentialism, 
^alienation and anxiety. I imagined that two World Wars and the threat 
of nuclear holocaust probably exacerbated this general feeling. The 
jfesibility of exploring, however superficially, ttiis wider context 
pelted me beyond the possibilities of a mere horror magazine. My 



magazine would tackle the art and culture of horror, and perhaps satisfy some of my more 
esoteric interests. At last I had found my idea. 

The magazine would be called Rue Morgue because the composite of a French and an 
English word made it distinctly Canadian, because Poe had been the idol of my youth, 
because “Murders In The Rue Morgue’’ was a detective story and the idea of becoming 
like a detective and asking questions about why people liked horror seemed fresh and, 
unique. Lastly, my magazine would tritique the genre as much as celebrate it: too many 
times had I sat through a bad horror film only to have friends defend it like it was a work 
of genius. Rue Morgue would be more honest than that; the magazine would only devote ’ 
feature articles to stuff I believed in. 

Almost immediately, I began working, flowing dummy text to design and redesign a look ' 
for the new mag. I brainstormed column ideas, headings,. fonts and design formats. I 
began jotting down story ideas, writing reviews and assigning articles to%ome of the film 
night regulars. I worked late into the night and on weekends, and my friend Mary-Beth, 
whom i had worked with at the student newspaper, helped me edit and proof. Six mgnfris ■ 
later, the issue finally went to the printer. A week after that, it was in my hands.- . 

The premiere issue of Rue Morgue was delivered to rnyplatje of w'drkjafe fi> C|tober ’ 
1997 and the first thing that crossed my mind when I sawjt.was how'^riy things wes^- 
wrong. But my co-workers at RPM, among tiiem Jody Infurnari.were in^rpssed, as\vas ■ ' 
my boss who kept shaking his head in disbelief that I had puked^it'off utilerTijs'nosfe.' ; . 

But Rue Morgue had a long way to go. I was immediately thrust into*hancflin 9 .ef^rysjij['^V.-'i- 
gle editorial and business aspect of the magazine. Including .selling the 
with the printer. I was stiii full-time at RPM, so it ■■ 

I enjoyed everything, but I was happier than I had ever 
apartment became crammed with boxes; the uKd day 




for free to select stores in Toronto and mailing it off to every horror-refateJ'-' 
company I couid ttiink of. Before i knew it, i was deep into ^ 

And so it went, issue to issue, hand to moudi. To be honest, I ^ink Fwas 
fiying by tie seat of my pants for the first three years, what I would cwiski-v.'. 
be the first period of Rue Morgues history, it was a ionety time, filled . 
long hours, no social life and a gnawing insecurity that everything ■ 
would be for naught. Even so, I was happy - maybe ecstatic is the right 
word. 1 was now on horror movie sets, talking with horror writers and direc- 
tors, and in 1998 I was flown to LA to meet John Carpenter and his wife 
Sandy prior to the release of Vampires. This period is also notable for two 
major things in Rue Morgues history; our US premiere with ff/W#7and ttie 
arrival of some very key people in ttie development of the magazine. 


^K/r0Uapil 


4flary-Beth Hollyer is the first person I tfiink about when I think of those 
early days, as she was the first to ever help me with the magazine. I met 
Mary-Beth at the University of Toronto, where together we ran a student 
for a few years, first as entertainment editors, then as associate 
/ editors and finally as members of its governing body. Having 
rescued tfiat floundering publication from a bad reputation and 
a deficit of $60K in a year’s time was no small feat, so it was a 
np-brainer that I would turn to Mary-Beth at file early stages of 
■ the mag. The fruth is friat MB (as she came to be known) knew 
that I was contemplating starting something and would periodi- 
cafly suggest an idea or two. So when I finally decided on Rue 
MorguBi she was more than up for the task, despite the fact that 
she had little idea of what horror was about. 

The second person who was crucial in ttiose early years was 
‘actually the person 1 hired first: Jody Infurnari. Jody was a cohort of 
the RPM offices and his passion lay in PR. and marketing. And even 
once told the RPM brass ttiat Jody was a natural sales 
at frie idea. Their loss was my gain. 1 hired Jody on 
a commission/basis to begin building what would become Rue 
■ Morgue's advertising base, as well as to help witti promotions, Jody 
had no l6ea what a real horror film was, so one day I decided to show him 
an excerpt from Bill Lustig's Maniac, In which Tom Savini’s head is blown 
off in a shovyer of gore. Jody was awestruck but otherwise unfazed. He 
rose to the challenge and quickly ingratiated himself into the horror com- 
munity, even going so far as to become a legendary personality on the 
convention circuit. Jody's contributions were to form a vital part of Rue 
financial health for many years to come. That’s saying a lot, 
considering his first day on the job he had no idea who Lon Chaney was. 
The l^t and certainly not least of Rue Morgues first guard was 
• Marco Pecota, who cagie on board almost incidentally only to 
become my right-hand man in the business once the magazine 
reached its second stride. Mardo had a gaming company in Toronto 
and was developing a board game based on Dante’s Inferno. Natural- 
ly, I wanted to review it for the magazine and it was then that t met him; 
an affable guy who shared many of my aspirations. I wanted to ulti- 
mately become a filmmaker, Marco dreamt of producing movies. And 
even though the fnfemo review was not exactly flatterihg; ’ Marco 
shrugged it off and offered to invest some cash.and lend me office space 
in exchange for a cut of the profits. But there wouldn’t be profits tor a 
while. ^ 

Nevertheless, things moved forward. The three of us, Mary-Beth, Jody 
and I forged ahead; the writers got their copy in on time and I began to pay 
them. Over the years, there were amazing issups {RM#3, Tom Savini; 
the first colour issue and the first with a price tag), and issues that 
were- nearly tragic {RM#16, The Exorcist, a technical nightmare), 
there vyere ups and there were downs. RM#14 (Troma Sex & 
Gore issue) was boycotted by a major film company due to that 
issue’s sexual content - I’d be lying if I said I didn’t care at ail about 
this, but the truth is that part of me didn’t care at all. 

Beginnings: (top to bottom) Advertising Manager Jody Infurnari and former 
Associate Editor Mary-Beth Hollyer in the first Rue Morgue office: The Toxic 
Avenger, Aaron Von iupton, John W. Bowen, Uoyd Kaufman and The Gore- 
met; and Financial Controller Marco Pecota, Jody, Publisher Rodrigo Gudina 
and Mary-Beth at Rue Morgue’s 3rd Anniversary Halloween Party. 
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FanTasia 1998: Montreal’s pre-emi- 
nent fantastic film festival expands to 
Toronto. That fateful week brought a lot 
of people out of the woodwork, among 
them scriptwriters Joseph O’Brien 
and Brad Abraham, who would con- 
tribute for many years following, and 
friends like Mitch Davis (the man 
behind FanTasia) who would champion 
the magazine for years to come. I even 
met a horror fan named Jen Vuckovic for 
a minute or two. without an inkling that our 
paths would cross again years later. 

Most significantly, however, I met Gary Pullin, a 
graphic designer out of London, Ontario with his heart firmly in monster movies. 
Gary and I hit it off immediately, and when I saw his amazing portfolio I sug- 
gested he design a new logo for the magazine. After discussing concepts, Gary 
came up witti a few variations, but none stuck out as much as the one which 
to tills day is stamped on the front of every issue. 

Beginning with RMi11, 1 commissioned Gary to design the issue covers, 
which allowed me to turn my attention to other aspects of the magazine that 
were quickly becoming unruly. Late in 2000 1 told Gary that ! would be able to 
hire him in a year’s time if he watted it out at his current job and refused any 
offers. He said he would. He did. The rest is, as they say, brightly coloured his- 
tory. 


Ghoulish Graphics: A melange of promotional material created by Art Director Gary Pullin 
and a couple of early Rue Morgue logo concepts. 



Under Gary’s eye Rue Morgue blossomed; with every subsequent issue he 
redesigned columns, pages, logos and, headers. He became increasingly versa-- 
tile and adept at capturing the different styles and nuances of the genre. With - 
Gary, Rue Morgue became the horror fan’s horror mag, drawing on an amalga- 
mation of influences from Famous Monsters of Filmland to Deep Red, from the 
iconoclastic art of Coop to the video box covers of the 1980s. And yet the style 
was always uniquely his. Gary was a visual renaissance man, and my hope of 
turning him into the Basil Gogos of Rue Morgue soon became inevitable thanks 
to his growing vision and talent. 


. J/ifiror fSmwi!.ss . 

By 2000 Rue Morgue was reaching its breakthrough year (most magazines fail , 
within the first three years) and, to my chagrin, 1 was noticing that many-pbople ^ 
thought the mag was American. Pressured by friends who had attdrided -.ffie 
movie nights, I considered starting a second set of screenings in Toronto but . 
could never find the time to do so. It was around this time thafi was af)prQached. 
by Lance Goethe and Johnny Rude, owners of The Vatikan Bar in' Tororito^Th,ey ' 
had the idea of starting a movie night, perhaps I could program it? I .guess it was ^ . . 
intheair. . ’ .. •. 

The Rue Morgue CineMacabre movie nights began ifr October of 20(% with %n "• 
audience of exactly 20 people. It was a flop but ( liked the 
Vatikan, the fact that people could order drinks and yell at the scfeqfr f 
ed. ! decided it might be good to structure these eveq^ as a type ot d 
out cars, and to that end I began programming films^at jeafft tfiei 
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Plummer and Schizoid Cinephile 
Qiris Alexander and (below) 
James fisher as TwMi Cuvier. 
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atmosphere: Dr. Butcher M.D., Evil Dead Trap, BubbaHo-Tepsr\6 Blood 
Feast II; All You Can Eat. Still, the movie nights required something 
more. Enter James Fisher, musician, performer, danger clown. James 
and I invented a character, named him Twitch Cuvier and, looking like 
a refugee from an Expressionist nightmare, let him loose on the 
crowds as the CineMacabre Movie Night’s official host. Word was 
getting out: Rue Morgue v\ia.s Canadian. 

Almost on the day that CineMacabre got off the ground I was 
contemplating other ideas and one I could not shake was the idea 
of a horror music album. There was so much horror music pour- 
ing into the office {Rue Morgue seemed like one of the few mag- 
azines that was addressing it) that I felt obligated to find a way 
to showcase it somehow. I began tinkering with a full-length album, which 
took on several permutations and setbacks before becoming Rue Morgue 
Radio in 2005. If you’ve ever refused to follow a dream for fear of failing, 
take heart: what most people don’t know is that my music idea failed 
approximately five times before I made it work as Rue Morgue Radio. 

Key to the project was Tom "Tomb" Dragomir, a punky kid from Peter- 
borough, Ontario who had been writing in the magazine’s music section 
since very early on. Tomb was a DJ. loved The Groovie Ghoulies (a 
band I thought only / knew) and had some experience on campus 
radio. Plus, his head throbbed with all manner of occult horror 
musicology. Together Tomb and I hammered out the basic 
sound of the show, a kind of Saturday night spookshow 
with pop-up ghouls, electric weirdness and sounds 
^ from beyond - something for true lovers of 
macabre music. 

V At that time, Marco left his full-time job and 
\ came on board as financial controller, liberating 
A me from the burden of balancing the books so 
A could concentrate on the rapidly exploding edito- 
rial. Shortly thereafter. Rue Morguds parent com- 
pany, Marrs Media Inc., was formed, a completely 
independent corporation owned and run by die prin- 
cipals; myself, Marco, Jody and Mary-Beth. It was a 
Br good day when that happened: I felt that Rue Morgue 
f was no longer just about me, a sentiment that has 
become increasingly more true over the years. 

' Tf i STre f/ie ‘rf^ie Fr/w 

Rue Morgue chugged along happily, growing slowly and making 
itself known by the sheer insistence of every new issue. I had no idea 
what the horror community thought of it, and I guess I was too busy 
to ask. Writers from everywhere started pouring in, some stayed, oth- 
ers left and some never made the grade. 


You see. I was painfully aware of the fact that Rue 
Morgue was Canada’s first non-literary horror mag- 
azine and for that reason I wanted Canadian writers 
almost exclusively. Not because i had anything 
against writers from other countries and magazines 

- many of whom had approached me to write - but 
I wanted Rue Morgue to be a platform for people 
who never had a platform. 

Aside from that. 1 felt that having experience in 
the business of horror journalism wasn’t necessari- 
ly a good thing. Having spent several years at a 
music magazine taught me that most entertainment 
journalists - whether they are cognizant of it or not 

- are basically writing marketing copy. In fact, most 
magazines limit their opinions to the review section; 
when it comes to everything else, it’s pretty much a 
matter of making any given subject sound as 
intriguing as possible. While 1 recognized that friis 

was a function of-entertainment jour- 
nalism, I really wanted to break 
free of those limitations; I want- 
ed my writers to not only 
report but also assess and 
challenge the genre, how- 
ever naively. In doing so, i 
hoped that we would 
make some sort of a differ- 
ence. 

The writers rose to the 
challenge; some of them 
were so good that I gave friem 
columns. At times this was easy, 
like with The Gore-met, who so 
impressed me with his abrasive love and 
encyclopedic knowledge of splatter films that I gave 
him his own page within an hour of having met him. 
Others, like Chris Alexander, were harder to contex- 
tualize, but eventually found their place. 

My friend from the music biz, Gary Butler (who 
has been here from RM#2), had a long-time passion 
for comics, so he naturally ended up helming the 
always-challenging comics column. Lance from the 
Vatikan would always drop by and take all the films 
no one else wanted to review and I found out he 
actually watched the stuff religiously. Years later, we 
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Rue Crew: l. The LaOiee oftheEvU Dead with Rodrigo. Jusiln Tripp. Jovanka, Marco and Jody: 2. Author Brian Keene and Assxiate Editor Monica S. Kuetrier; 3. Rodrigo and 
Marco with The Cramps: 4. Sean Ptummer. Tai Zimmerman. Lilsa Ladouceur, George Romero and Jovanka: 5. Joseph O'Brien, The Gore-met and Pau! Conipe;6. Jovanka and 
Monica wiffi Stephen King and Clive Barker: 7. Douglas Buck and Stuart Andrews: 8. Gary and Jovanka with outlaw artist Jos Ct^man; and (below) Rod and Jovanka. 


gave him his Last Chance Lance 
coiumn because, hey, everyone 
deserves a last chance. 1 tried new things, some 
worked, others didn't. Rue Morgue morphed and 
became more balanced under the new writers, who 
swung the pendulum back from my semi-academ- 
ic tdtidencies with their love of all tilings horror. 

Things were good: the magazine was becoming 
more popular and the staff came to be .known as the 
Rue Crew on the horror convention circuit. I saw Jen 
Vuckovic again at one of the CineMacabre movie 
nights and soon thereafter she started accompany- 

• ing us to shows. Then Mary-Betii went on materni- 
^ leave to be replaced by Monica Kuebler, a perfor- 
mance poet who had go-go danced at one of ttie 
rapidly growing Rue Morgue Halloween parties. 
Monica lived for words and knew how to program a 

^ website, so I had her come on board as part of the 
editorial department and as Rue Morgue's first offi- 
cial webmistress. 

The business kept growing, our convention 
^appearances became more regular and the fans 
•• increased in number; some were content 1 
'damply chat for a bit, others asked for auto- 
graphs and photos. Even directors. 

• actors and writers wanted to meet us; 
everyone, it seemed, wanted to 
know what our stance was on this 

^ovje or that book. Rue Morgue 
''had liecome a bibie for the 
fans, a voice they 
j r^ect even if they did 

• • ato with it all the time. I 


wouldn’t have wanted it any other way. But there 
was to be more to the picture. 

Early on in the magazine’s history ! was 
approached to license the Rue Morgue name to film 
projects, a temptation i resisted despite the fact that 
the offers grew in size over the years. But the writ- 
ing was on the wall: Rue Morgue was being recog- 
nized as a valuable brand. As it turns out. I had my 
own ideas. Even before I started the magazine I 
knew that my time as Rue Morgue’s Editor-in-Chief 
was limited. I think I looked at the magazine as a 
kind of horror university but my real passion, deep 
down inside, was always 
to grapple with the 
genre in a more 
directly creative 
way. 

Recalling 
those old 
conversa 


tions i had with Marco when we first met, I knew 
that a future in filmmaking was something I had 
been working towards. Marco wanted to produce 
and so we decided he should get some experience 
under his belt as ! began to look for the one person 
who was going to fill my shoes as Editor-in-Chief of 
Rue Morgue magazine. 

, 'JovanJiff 

Back in 2002, the CineMacabre nights were 
becoming very popular and attracting a hardcore 
base of Toronto fans. One of them was Jen, a local • 
Rue Morgue subscriber whom i had met briefly 
back at FanTasia 1 998. Jen was a superfan 
who was only too happy to sticker herself 
to promote the cause and even playfully 
referred to herself as the “Rue 
Morguette.” She began tagging^long 
with us to convention appearances in 
tile US and we became fast friends. 
Initially, I ttiought she was a par- 
ticularly zealous, horror. junkfe^ ■ . 
but it was only vitiien she asked ' 
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and was brimming over with creativity. Lastly, Jen 
had a natural inclination for handling the type of 
social pressures which went with being a member 
of ttie Rue Crew and especially the Editor-In-Chief. 

Over the ensuing months I tested Jen's mettle 
with a variety of assignments and decided that, 
though she had absolutely no journalistic qualifica- 
tions whatsoever, she was ideal for taking over the 
position of Editor-in-Chief of Rue Morgue. It was a 
calculated risk, but I decided to extend my initial 
goal of leaving the magazine by two full years in 
which I could mentor Jen and get her to the place 
where she would be able to confidently take over 
the editorial reigns. 

. Despite the fact ttiat she was offered a substan- 
tial pay increase for a position in the visual effects 
industry (where she already worked as an award- 
winning artist), Jen took the job. As I expected, she 
blossomed and, like me before her, began experi- 
encing a personal revolution. One day she told me 
she did not want to be referred to as Jen anymore, 
which was a nickname anyway, but by her given 
name: Jovanka. I knew for sure then ttiat I had 
made ttie right decision: a superfan named Jen had 
allowed herself to become Jovanka, the bright, ball- 
sy and heartfelt vanguard of Rue Morgue's second 
editorial age. 


Home, sweet 




J7 ^\uf/f/nMre, a [fesfiva/, 
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With Jovanka effectively cutting my editorial 
duties in half, I was freed to indulge ideas that I had- 
n’t previously had time to address. James and I 
launched an experimental live music stage show 
called Nightmare Picture Theatre and released a 
full-length album of original music as a companion 
piece. The CineMacabres outgrew the Vatikan and 
moved to the Bloor Cinema, Toronto’s legendary 
repertory theatre. Rue Morgue Radio also changed 
its format with the addition of /?/W writers Stuart 
“Feedback" Andrews and Chris Alexander, 
who added their rambunctious personalities 
to the show, as the Caustic Critics. 

In 2004, Marco, Jody and 1 were 
approached by Hobbystar Marketing’s 
Aman Gupta, the guy who headed the 
country's biggest fan expo. His idea was 
to have a horror component added to his 
show, only he didn’t know much about hor- 
ror. And although I had vowed never to get 
involved with a convention (seriously, they are 
a ton of work!), Aman was willing to take care of 
the nuts and bolts of the thing and allow us to 
essentially concentrate on the creative. Honestly, it 
was the only way I would have con- 
sidered launching a con. 

Not six months later, armed with 
a lineup that included George 
Romero, Tom Savini, Doug Bradley, 
Kane Hodder and Alejandro Jodor- 
owsky, the Rue Morgue Festival of 
Fear was born. The show has since 
become one of the largest in North 
America and continues to 
grow. 1 admit, I actually like it. 

That year was also when 
Rue Morgue finally found a 
permanent home, incidentally 


I one of Toronto’s historic funeral homes. I 
I have to say 1 fell in love with the place when 
[ I fimt saw it, but who wouldn't, what with its 
large chapel, an embalming room, a viewing 
room and living quarters upstairs. As Meuxo 
and I walked through it for the first time, 1 
began assigning rooms in my head to different 
things. Unfortunately, the building was out of 
our budgetary range but as luck would have it, 
the owners (a funeral home chain) were having 
a tough time finding a buyer, partly because 
they didn’t want to sell it to another funeral 
I home. 

It was at this time that Marco was able to 
flex his expertise in matters financial to ttjm 
this highly ambitious, highly delicate and 
potentially stillborn business of negotiating the 
purchase of aftineral home into a success story. 
We sealed ttie deal in November 2004 and 
turned the Speers Funeral Home into the Rue 
Morgue House of Horror, a cozy mix of production 
office, events theatre, party space and personal 
home. Marco took it upon himself to either recon- 
struct or oversee reconstruction of its many rooms, 
making the House of Horror into a one-of-a-kind 
place. Throughout the years, rumours have circulat- 
ed as to whether our new home is in fact haunted. 
All I’m going to say is that you'll have to visit and 
decide for yourself. 


'^(tecend rfuard 

January 2005: ttie Rue Morgue family grows with 
two additions, beginning with Managing Editor Dave 
Alexander. Dave was living in Edmonton. Alberta at 
the time and had been writing for Rue Morgue for- 
several years - in every issue since 
I caved to his hounding and 
assigned him his first free- 
lafice piece, in fact - 
even though I had 
never actually met 
him. Based on his 
• writings, I had the 
impression of a guy 
who was passionate 
and knowledgeable 
about the horror*genre 
and could meet a dead- 
line. When the time came 
for me to hire someonej 1 
was happy that Jovanka shared 
my enthusiasm for Dave, sihee his name 
had been foremost on my mind. 

When I finally met him it was the quickest “this 
guy is family" moment In rhy life. Also, Dave was a 
lot more diversified than I expected; he had made a 
few films, had helped friends run festival screenings 
and had ideas about pretty much everything. The 
funny thing was that Dave initially turned down my 
job offer. But at the end of a three-day visit to Toron- 
to, after spending some time with ttie Rue Crew 
(who all encouraged him to accept the job), he 
changed his mind. Now, aside from his editorial 
duties, Dave assists me in programming the Cin- 
eMacabre movie nights, a task he has become par- 
ticularly adept at. 



Last but certainly not least was our intern, Audra Butera, who came on full-time 
as Rue Morgues first-ever office manager. And a good thing too because, by that 
time, we desperately needed one. Luckily, Audra is one of those people who lets her 
actions speak volumes, rather than waste time with words. To this day I am amazed 
at how this tiny 5’1 ’’ girl manages to keep everything in the office ainning so 
smoothly, while also playing a key role in organizing our many parties and events, 
including the Festival of Fear. Now you know why we call her Audzilla. 

The arrival later that year of Brett Bakker, who assisted Gary in the art depart- 
ment until recently (he left earlier diis year to be replaced by Justin Erickson), sig- 
nalled the completion of the second guard at Rue Morgue, which was now a size- 
able company and a success story on the Canadian publishing landscape. Per- 
sonally, I can’t tell you how happy it makes me fee! to walk out Into the offices 
and see everyone there; we really are like a family. People are always asking 
me who’s been my biggest thrill to meet over the years; honestly, it's been the 
Rue Crew all along, 

Si ^ \e\v HSi/iiimm/ 

By November 2005 everything was finally in place for me to step down 
from my post as Editor-in-Chief of Rue Morgue, something that I did with a 
mixfrire of excitement and genuine trepidation. My goal to make the transi- 
tion to filmmaker was finally possible and I decided the best thing to do was 
to direct a short, given that 1 had never made a movie and figured it’d be the 
best way to get a handle on this complex art form. In April of 2006, 1 shot The Eyes 
of Edward James or\ HD, a horror whodunit that evenftjally premiered at the Toron- 
to International Film Festival and, much to my surprise, went on to screen in over 
twenty other festivals worldwide and even scoop up awards at Scotland’s Dead by 
Dawn and Korea’s Puchon International Fantastic Rim Festival. It was to become 
frie humble cornerstone of Rue Morgue Cinema, the next chapter in the story 
you’re reading. 

Six months after shooting Eyes, I followed up with The Demonology of Desire, 
friis time on 16mm film with cinematographer Derek Rogers {Cube). The film pre- 
■ ■ miered at Toronto’s Worldwide Short Film Fest and was also officially selected in 
the Puchon International Film Festival, Sitges in Barcelona and, of course. FanTasia, 
where it all began I suppose. Naturally, Marco produced both films along with Bren- 
ton Bentz, who is not only a good friend and solid first AD, he also happens to be 
Monica’s husband (they met at a film screening at the Rue Morgue offices!). 

It’s now 2007 and Rue Morgue is, as of this month, ten years old. I can barely 
believe it but I suppose it makes sense on some level. My life is comprised of meet- 
ings, emails, brainstorming sessions, social engagements, festival appearances, inter- 
views and the occasional photo shoot. I work with Gary on event and merch artwork, 
with Monica for web-related matters, with Dave on the CineMacabres and occasional- 
ly with Jovanka on some magazine stuff. 

The Festival of Fear, meanwhile, has gotten so big that 1 have an assistant co-pro- 
grammer, Dave Daniloff, to help put things together during the months leading up to 
•• that event. Rue Morgue Radio has become a weekly, hour-long show and taken on a 
new personality, Liisa Ladouceur, who I met way back in my RPM days and who over 
the years became Rue Morgue’s resident vampire girl. In my spare time, I am writing 
scripts for my first feature-length project which, if all goes well, will be happening in 
2008. 

So that’s basically the Rue Morgue story. I hope I have given you a sense of how it 
all happened, even though I’ve had to hold back on a lot of details and personal sto- 
. ries. But now you know the recipe: start with a dream, add persistence, a 
handful of creativity, a pinch of luck and a lot of work. Allow for many 
years. Surround yourself with people who share your passion and tal- 
' enl Risk it all but be smart. Love it with everything you have and enjoy 
ttie process because, ultimately, that’s all tiere is. Ten years is great, 
but it’s more impressive on its way to becoming twenty. % 


• Rue Morgue Events: 1. Managing Editor Dave Alexander, 
Roger Carman and Jovanka: 2. The Rue Morgue Hal- 
loween Party - Funeral Fiesta, 2006; 3. Gunnar Hansen 
and Office Manager Audra Butera: 4. Cinematographer 
Guillermo Navarro. Guillermo del Toro. Marco, Rodrigo 
and Jovanka enjoy an intimate dinner at the Rue 
Morgue House of Horror. 5. Brenton Bentz, Bianca 
Rusu. Jewelia Fisico, Rodrigo and Marco - casf and 
crew of The Demonology of Desire: 6. Festival of 
Fear Co-ordinator David Daniloff, Alejandro 
Jodorowsky and Rod. 




S i 1 . ' " M " tells us how an unholy possession led to his newest book 
:■ a first-person narrative told through the voice of a horribly 


disfigured demon who wants you to burn him alive. 



Clive Barker cleverly sums up the black heart and sou! of his 
new novel Mister B. Gone, a playful yet thoroughly nasty 
return to horror that focuses on the relationship between the reader and the 
word, as well as tie elemental fire that has the power to destroy it. 

Mister B. Gone is the nickname of Jakabok Botch - a lesser demon and 
outcast among Hell’s demonation who seems destined to foul up every 
move he makes. Yearning to tell the gruesome story of his life, he narrates. 
Yet, he consistently asks the reader to burn the text and thus grant him free- 
dom from his paper prison (how he got there remains a mystery until the 
finale). See, Botch is quite literally the book. He’s in the pages, he’s in the 
ink, he’s in the binding, glue and stitches. And he infectiously finds his way 
under your skin tfirough the contact of your fingertips on his transfigured 
body. Pleas, bargains and threats of drawn-out torture are proffered by the 
troubled narrator, but his story is so fantastic, the reader is enticed to con- 
tinue and prolong Botch’s agony, which he warns has dire consequences. 


He first tails us about his hideously defoimed face and how as a child he 
was tossed into a fire by his mother and held there to incinerate by his abu- 
sive fatoer. He escapes, powerful demon begetter in pursuit, and wanders 
around the filthy rotten wasteland of the Ninth Circle until toe two are 
trapped in a giant net that raises them torough the ascending levels of Hell, 
to a much more horrific place: Earth. Worse, he’s captured by the Catholic 
church during toe Medieval Ages. 

Of courae, it wouldn’t be a Clive Barker genre book if it didn’t contain 
abomination after abomination: cannibalism, evisceration, skinning, rape, 
boiling, crucifixion, demonic penectomy, disease, an absolute contempt for 
toe church and its corrupt priests and, yes, even a profoundly heretical 
finale, it is, after all, a book written by a demon who spends the ages trav- 
elling the world doing what he does best. 

Having said that. Mister B. Gone is quite possibly Barker’s most accessi- 
ble book, and unlike anytoing he’s written to date. An easy read penned in 
an unfamiliar voice, Botch’s voice. This is his story... 



Sometimes a voice - I don’t want to sound 
crazy here - sometimes a voice appears, a 
voice that I can adopt, almost like an imper- 
sonator would adopt a voice, and I knew this 
demon’s voice. I wanted to take a iittle break 
from The Scarlet Gospels {Barker’s upcoming 
short story collection] before I went back to the 
final draft, because it’s been such a long time, 
and t knew if I let this voice speak, it had a 
story to tell. I know how wacky this sounds. 

ihr: ,!r, .rVi':, . ,, ,, 
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It's the side that was always tormented as a 
kid, I mean, he’s an outsider, he’s an outsider 
even amongst his own people. He’s despised 
even amongst the spies. 



Exactly. I’m glad you use the word demonation, 


you’re the first person to have used my invent- 
ed word, i love that. 



Classically it’s true, isn’t it, that one is very 
close to the other? The holy and the unholy are 
horribly close to one another. But I knew that if 
I let this thing have its moment, it would speak. 


Oh, I think you’re being kind. Commentary? I 
think it comes down hard on the Good Book! 
The whole idea is that through the eyes of 
“evil" you can see “good” better. 


Yeah, well, it’s hard to get away from there. It’s 
hard because the Catholic church does such 
harm to the world. Now, even as we speak, 
children are dying of hunger because of the 
Catholic church, children are dying of AIDS 
because of the Catholic church. I’m sure 


you’ve been up to speed with the way the 
church has very carefully concealed the pae- 
dophelia amongst the priests; moved them on 
rather than let them be caught by the police. 
[They] protected them. This is a corrupt - 
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“This is Botch’s book, and 
I felt possessed by Bot clj 
while I was writing it 


that’s a mild word - organization, fantastically 
wealthy, unwilling to share its wealth with peo- 
ple who need it, very willing to take wealth 
from those who don't have it - the poor and 
the old. I feel very angry still towards the 
church and that doesn’t go away over the 
■ years. • 

■to'C'i'. 

Do you think the church deserves it?..,. . 



Yeah, that is the heart and soul of it, you’re ' 
absolutely right. The heart and soul of the book 
is the relationship between the words on the 
page and the reader who is reading them. That 
is an incredibly powerful relationship because 
unlike a movie, which presents you with the 
images in a certain order and very often gives 
you musical cues to tell you how to feel about 
those images, a book allows you a lot of free- 
dom to take it slowly through a sentence or 
make it speed up, to go back over a sentence, 
to roll it around in your head for a while if it 
pleases you. To critique the thought that's 
behind the sentence. In other words, books 
. allow you a lot more interactivity. They are the 
first and the best interactive medium. 

. f.'-’ 
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1 wanted to take all literary devices out of the 
book: chapter stops, part stops, there’s no 
biography of me in the book, there’s no photo- 
graph of me on the back. This is Botch’s book, 
and I felt possessed by Botch while I was writ- 


ing it. I would go to my desk every morning and 
I would stay there till unholy hours of the night, ' 
I feel very intensely about the good and the bad 
in the book. The strongest thing I feel is there’s 
always going to be good in the bad and there’s 
always going to be bad in the good. It’s never 
black and white, it’s never the way George W. 
Bush would like us to view the world. It just 
doesn’t work that way. And just as there are 
good priests, I guess I’m saying there are prob- 
ably good demons too. And Botch isn’t all bad. 

Well yeah, I mean he starts out being held in a 
fire by his father. 



our'p^ccii, 


Burning is definitely the dominant image of the 
book. When I was very, very small - and this 
story finds its way into the book - my mom 
was washing my younger brother, he was an 
infant, probably six-months-old or less, on her 
knee in front of the fire and he struggled and 
felt into the fire. Now, he wasn’t badly burned, 
he was wet from being bathed but I was right 
there but I was maybe four and it made an 
incredibly powerful impression upon me. I was 
horrified and I can remember my mom 
screaming and Roy being plucked out of the 
fire and I can remember the image of Roy 
being in the flames. After that, the prayers that 
I said at night always contained a special 
prayer about: “Please don’t let the house burn 
down. Please don’t let anything burn.” Since 
then I’ve fallen in love with two mediums: 
painting and writing, which are very vulnerable 
to fire. Jackie Collins once told me she keeps 
her manuscripts in the fridge at night because 
she reckons that’s the last place to burn if the 
house should catch fire. We all have our meth- 
ods, our ways to deal with our fears. 


• -rWc;:'" 

Which I love. And we can’t give away why he's 
wanting that but that’s the ultimate put-on 
. because he doesn’t love the word. I love the 
■ word. The man behind Mister B. loves the 
word. Mister B. loves the experience of being 
able to tell his story. I think that means a lot to 
him. It’s a venting, a releasing of long-held 
anger and maybe it was that for me too. Maybe 
that’s why it was so cathartic for me. 

■■■xT, ■■lik .riifef 
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I think that’s because it’s him. Thank you for 
that; I’m glad you felt that. I wanted it to be 
easy, I wanted it to be a pleasure, 1 wanted it to 
be like listening to somebody telling a story, 
which happened to be his life and happened to 
end with something terribly, terribly bad. 
There's something fun about writing a story 
that has a real scale to it. but this isn’t The 
Stand. This isn’t Imagica. But it is a book that ! 
hope will linger with you. I like the idea that 
this is an easy read with a dark, really heavy 
message. It's a very bleak book in that regard. 

Because t thought that was contradictory to 
what the book was, which was: the word. It 
was a celebration of the word and the power 
the word had to evoke visions, it would have 
been a contradiction to have then been provid- 
ed those visions. 






[Laughs] I've written 12,000 pages of that 
book in three drafts so i have another 4000- 
page draft to finish it. But I have to do some 
Abarat first, it’s in 42 languages now and I’m 
getting hollers from ail around the world say- 
ing, “Where’s Abarat?,” so i have to take some 
time to do that. I won’t lie to you and say that’s 
a terrible thing, I mean i love those books, but 
The Scarlet Gospels is a massive manuscript 
and the final version will take me a year or fif- 
teen months to finish. We’re almost there. But 
i have to feed these other things. It’s like hav- 
ing a zoo and the different animals behind 
each cage are all roaring at you and they’re all 
saying, “FEED ME. FEED ME.” And I’m feeding 
one, then another one roars, “FEED ME!" 
[Laughs] So I’ve started Abarat 3. I’ve been 
painting all along, most of the paintings are 
made for Abamt 3 and hopefully I’ll pop back 
and do the last 4000 pages of Scarlet Gospels. 
In the meantime, Botch has the stage and 
hopefully he’ll keep you entertained while 1 
write-V 


Absolutely. 
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As if painting, writing and producing 
wasn’t enough, Clive Barker has also 
cTtiXe.d^^/v'cAf>: a sacrilegious new 
experience in extreme horror gaming. 


by Monica S. Kuebler ^ 

As part of the Jericho squad, players will be ' 
able to control any team member on the fly 
through a feature called “character switch- 
ing.” This means each character’s unique 
skill set, which includes both traditional Bp 
combat training and an ever-evolving mas- ' 

tery of the arcane arts (alchemy, astral pro- 
jection, reality hacking and telekinesis, * ' 
among others), is available to the player at 
the click of a button - and he or she can even ; 

“thread” two team members together to tern- ^ 
porarily gain new supernatural powers. 

“When Jericho starts its mission, the city appears to be in ruin, 
with a few clues that things aren’t quite right,” explains Joe Falke, 
Jericho’s lead designer at Codemasters, which is developing the 
game in conjunction with Mercury Steam and Alchemic Produc- 
tions. “As you journey deeper you’ll encounter progressively more 
twisted variants of familiar eras such as WWII, the Crusades and 
[ancient] Rome. The game culminates in a grotesquely disfigured 
Sumeria." 

This device, which Barker likens to a “Russian nesting doll” 
transports the Jericho team into different static moments in time as 
they draw nearer to the villainous First Born: a horrific ancient evil 
created by God who uses his immense power to suspend these dis- 
tinct time periods, which are occupied by the animated flesh of 
those who once attempted to stop him but failed. 

“All these soldiers are failing and the punishment for failing is 
that the First Born keeps them alive in this slice of time through 
which Jericho must pass in order to reach the villain, the creature 
that’s at the centre of this maze of horrors,” explains Barker. 

Falke adds: “You’re not really time-travelling in Jericho-, you’re 


orget linear time. Accept the paranormal. Now suit up 
as one of the seven-member Jericho Strike Squad 
and venture into a perverse virtual hell to stop an impending apoc- 
alypse brought on by an aberrant aborted creation of God. And, oh, 
in case you’re wondering, this isn’t just any blase end-of-the-world 
scenario, this is the end times Clive Barker-style: brimming with 
monsters, mutation and madness, as well as blood that flows like 
wine. 

Jericho (in stores Oct 23), a squad-based first-person shooter for 
the Xbox 360, PC and Playstation 3, marks Barker’s third foray into 
extreme horror gaming, following 2001 ’s critically acclaimed Clive 
Barker’s Undying and the never-released Demonik. Fans of the 
modern-day genre renaissance man will be pleased to discover 
that he was involved in every step of Jericho’s development, from 
the creation of game's complex mythology - which encompasses 
multiple time periods - to the initial design sketches, as well as the 
selection of voice talent and in-game music. Perhaps then, it’s not 
so surprising that Barker had always envisioned this tale to be told 
in the interactive gaming medium. 

“When I started to shape the thing up,” explains Barker of the 
idea that was born from one of the locales featured in his 1987 
novel Weaveworid, “I never thought, ‘Boy, 1 want to make a novel of 
this,’ it never even occurred to me. I passionately wanted it to be a 
game, it felt to me as though the sheer scale of it, physical scale of 
it, didn’t allow it to be anything else.” 

Jericho, which utilizes the new proprietary MSE graphics engine, 
is set in the Middle Eastern city of Al-Khali, a tract of land that’s 
seen town after town built upon the ruins of those that came and 
fell before. When all communication with the urban centre ceases, 
Jericho, a specially trained team that protects government interests 
from paranormal threats, is sent in to investigate. 






“THIS IS A VERY VIOLENT 
GAME, EVEN BY THE 
STANDARDS OF THE GAMES 
THAT ARE OUT THERE.” 
G7i()e 


more moving through different versions of the 
city of Al-Khali snatched from our world that 
have been festering away for hundreds of 
years in a hellish dimension! When you arrive 
in the Roman era you’re actually arriving in the 
dominion of Cassus Vicus, a thoroughly corrupt 
and twisted Governor who has been ruling his 
little slice of heaven for the past 2000 years, 
exercising every sick twisted fantasy and 
excess he can devise.” 

Each time slice that the Jericho team must 
navigate features different adversaries to bat- 
tle. Among them are Crusaders {crazed and 
twisted men, who are now more beast than 
human); Child Crusaders (grotesque 
vengeance-driven kiddies that poison enemies 
with their corrupted 
blood); Cultists and 
Explosive Cultists {both 
of which kill themselves 
repeatedly, only to be 
reborn each time more 
monstrously deformed 
than the last); flying 
creatures that have 
crafted their wings out of 
the bones of their ene- 
mies and their own 
fiesh; and Gargantuan 
monsters, called so 
because they are the 
size of a house and 
nearly as solid! One such 
beastie is the Corpse 
Behemoth, a two-legged, slug-like monster 
that has fashioned itself out of the detritus of 
war. 
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“There’s this creature, this 
vast, fat creature that revolves 
in the air,” says Barker, refer- 
ring to Vicus, an obese pervert 
and cannibal suspended from 
chains and protected by a 
fourteen-foot Roman gladiator. 

“[It] has this huge opening in 
its belly from the middle of its 
breast to its pubes and blood 
pours from this opening to kill 
anyone that lands on it; it just 
spews blood.” 

The innate horror of Barker’s 
monster designs and grisly 
decaying environments have been ratcheted 
up with the use of 
atmospheric lighting, 
music and voice-overs, 
as well as survival 
events, which are inter- 
active cut screens that 
appear during game- 
play, in which players 
must successfully press 
a sequence of buttons 
or else perish miserably. 

“We designed them to 
give the player the 
opportunity to get up 
close and personal with 
Clive’s creations and let 
them participate in 
events usually relegated 
to cut scenes,” Falke elaborates, “Some of our 
survival events are scripted, such as an exor- 
cism, a finishing blow to a Gargantuan monster 


or a monster trying to devour your face as 
you climb down a well.” 

"This is a very violent game, even by the 
standards of the games that are out 
there,” Barker adds. “What’s nice is that 
each level of time that you pass through, 
you see different styles of interaction 
between the two sides, different warriors, 
different demons, and writing a narrative 
that allows for all those variations of vio- 
lence, of battling, is a completely different 
gig to writing a novel which is very much 
more internal. Games are about externali- 
ty, they’re about what is happening out- 
side in the world, you might be inside the 
head of somebody who is holding a gun, 
but that person is dealing with the terrors 
that are right in front of him.” 

For more information, visit Jericho- 
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necromanQf and virgin sacrifice - to match. For the track “Buried Alive” they 
rigged a mic in a box to record the sound of dirt shovelled onto a coffin. 

“We mixed that in, getting quieter and quieter until eventually you can hear 
the body in the box, breathing - to help people to get inside ttiat coffin so 
they can shit themselves. It’s good fun,” says Cronos, laughing. 

The group realized the style bore little resemblance to what heavy metal 
had become - l_A glam and Eddie Van Helen’s guest solo for Michael Jack- 
son - and needed a new name. “It was temper that came up with the term 
‘black metal,' because what we saw happening with heavy metal was just 
fucking lame,” recalls Cronos. “And it was out of that anger that I said, ‘Fuck 
this! We're not heavy metal. We’re black metal.’” 

Sam Dunn, metal musician behind the 2005 documentary 
Metal: A Headbanger’s Journey and the upcoming sequel, 
Global /Wete/, elaborates on the album: “Although the playing 
itself was at times more akin to hyped-up punk than metal, 
its goat-clad cover and diabolical lyrics pushed the genre 
beyond the denim and leather rebellion of the late 1970s. 
With Black Metal, metal music instantly took an undeniable 
turn to evil.” 

After Venom laid down this template (not to mention the 
one for speed and death metal), the subgenre spread across 
Europe. Denmark’s Mercyfu! Fate helped give it its look when singer King 
Diamond redesigned Alice Cooper and KISS’ shock-rock visage, developing 
the signature black and white face makeup that was part voodoo priest and 
part warrior. Despite the ridiculous nature of his stage appearance it actual- 
ly caught on, evolving into complex “corpsepaint" designs - eventually 
essential to the black metal uniform. 

Meanwhile, Swedish band Bathory took black metal down another dark 
path. With its allegiance to satanic imagery and ideals, much of the subgenre 
was already inherently anti-Christian. This time, it was personal: by 1 988’s 
album Blood Fire Death, Bathory had developed the new sub-subgenre of 
“Viking metal,” in which Christianity is rejected not because pentagrams 


t began, as so many terrifically terrifying events do, with a chain- 
saw. Twenty seconds of metal grinding against metal, an actual 
chainsaw blade attempting to cut through a recording studio 
door, bolts and all - this scream-inducing sound effect was the 
prelude to the second album from UK metal band Venom. And 
when fans first put their needles to that slab of vinyl in 1982, unleashing 
the raw power of an opening title track called “Black Metal,” they could 
feel that something new had just been born. More than 25 years later, we 
now know it was something wholly dreadful. 

Black metal music may have gotten its name from that Venom album, 
but it has since evolved into a serious subgenre all its own. Cloaked in 
sonic gloom and with a reputation as the soundtrack of 
choice for church-burning juvies, it might just be the scari- 
est form of metal - ever. From Jimmy Page's fascination 
with Aleister Crowley’s occult teachings to Iron Maiden’s 
“Number of the Beast,” to Black Sabbath’s. . . well, the very 
name Black Sabbath, metal was practically breastfed on 
evil. But as one originator of the species remembers, there 
came a time to take the devil’s music to the next circle of 
Hell. 

“We wanted to bring Satanism and witchcraft and every- 
thing into the music and make it dark, make it scary, make it not for the 
average guy in the street,” says Venom’s founding bassist/vocalist Cronos. 
“Because when we looked at bands like Black Sabbath, we felt that they 
didn’t quite go that extra mile, you know? Ozzy would sort of sing about 
witches and wizards, but then it would be, ‘Oh no, God help me they’re 
coming after me.’ And I would just shake my head. I’d rather be the Drac- 
ula, the Devil, the demon. I wanted to actually scare the shit out of peo- 
ple.” 

And so for their follow-up to 1981’s Welcome to Hell, the band from 
Newcastle, England recorded an album filled with truly horrific imagery 
and a sound - dominated by blasphemous lyrics about Countess Bathory, 
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look cool on an album cover but as protest against 
tile Church's ongoing annihilation of the region's 
traditional Norse mythology and religions. While 
this ideology had profound influence, equally 
important was Bathory’s sound: crude, lo-fi pro- 
duction that exaggerated the demonic vocal 
shrieking and, later, the introduction of choral ele- 
ments that would become prominent in yet anoth- 
er splinter subgenre, symphonic black metal. The 
fact that Bathory didn't play live only added to the 
cultish mystique. 

Mix all of tills, then add a heaping dose of mal- 
content, and you end up at black metal’s second 
and biggest wave. If you’re not a regular follower 
of extreme metal music, this is most likely the only 
black metal you’ve heard about 

“The second wave of black metal tiiat emerged 
in Norway . . . took inspiration from this new dark, 
cultic aesthetic,” says Dunn. “Young, bored Nor- 
wegians looking to reclaim metal from the high- 
top, sweatpants-sporting deatii metallers of sunny 
Florida found that Venom resonated more closely 
with their own bleak, sun-deprived, northwn exis- 
tence. Norway became the natural home for 
metal’s most nihilistic offshoot.” 

Norwegian bands such as Mayhem, Burzum, 
Immortal and Emperor blasted their-way from the 
underground into public consciousness In the 
early 1990s, not so much from refining black 
metal music into its super-fast, hyper-blast 
beats and apocalyptic ambi- 
for their asso- 


sonic Bloom: (left to rigM) Venom. Cradle of fim. Chtnonlc 
and (below) Immortal. 

WHEN WE LOOKED AT BANDS LIKE BLACK SABBATH, WE 
FELT THAT THEY DIDN’T QUITE GO THAT EXTRA MILE... I 
WANTED TO ACTUALLY SCARE THE SHIT OUT OF PEOPLE. 
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ciations with a series of actual church burnings 
and murders. (For the grim details, see the book 
Lords of Chaos by Michael Moyhihan and Didrik 
Soderiind.) Regardless, the genre’s most seminal 
albums lie within this scene {see sidebar, p.48), 
which by then had transformed black metal into 
something truly frightening. It was no longer sim- 
ply fun with horror stories, it was tiie sound of hor- 
ror itself. 

Inevitably, black metal has grown and splintered 
into more underground groups and the occasional 
breakthrough act. England’s horror flick junkies 
Cradle of Filth (whose 1998 album Cruelty and the 
Seasf was also about Countess Bathory and fea- 
tured narration by Scream Queen Ingrid Pitt) may 
or may not be the ultimate black metal band, but 
they’re certeinly the closest the genre has come to 
mainstream success. Creating a backlash among 
extreme metal purists for their rejection of what 
Dunn calls “the style’s original ethos of bare- 
bones style,” Cradle is nevertheless a gateway 
drug for the next generation of minions. 

Surprisingly, though, black metal’s future may 
lie in a place where Satan has little footing (or is 
that hoofing?). For the past decade, black metal 
has cropped up in Asia, and like J-horror authors 
and filmmakers, tiiese bands offer global audi- 
ences something fresh by delving into their cul- 
ture’s own traditions and styles. Japan’s first black 
metal band, Sigh, incorporated traditional Asian 
sitar into their music and wrote about Asian deities 
and zombies. In Taiwan, one of the most popular 
groups of any genre is Chthonic, a symphonic 
black metal band that played Ozzfest this year. 

To Chthonic leader Freddy Urn, who grew up 
playing classical piano and watching horror 
movies, Asian black metal makes perfect sense. 

“I feel black metal is the right way to present 
music about our mythology,” he says. “It’s not 


convincing to sing about gods and ghosts and 
devils, but with a very human face, so black metal 
addresses tiiis best. Also black metal music is 
more complicated, like horror stories are always 
more complicated. You cannot write a song in 
punk or metalcore to express these kinds of com- 
plicated concepts.” 

On Chthonic discs Seediq Bale and Relentless 
Recurrence, recently re-released worldwide, the 
band updates ancient stories, such as the Na-Tao 
Ji, about a Taiwanese woman betrayed by her Chi- 
nese lover (Urn gave the tale a more grisly end- 
ing). The band’s stage makeup may look like 
Scandinavian corpsepaint, but as Freddy points 
out, it’s inspired by the “Eight Generals.” “These 
are Taiwanese Taoist priests, who put makeup on 
to let the ghosts and gods into their body,” he 
says. “We try to analyze their makeup and create 
our own style.” 

It’s this desire to constantly innovate and inten- 
sify the very dark soul of black metal that ensures 
that however obscure or outrageous it becomes 
(e.g. “troll metal”), it will not fade into delete bins 
like ye olde hair metal. 

“What was once a subgenre isolated to the 
climes of Scandinavia is now a full-fledged global 
music,” believes Dunn. “There are new legions of 
Vikings across the globe: whether it’s Averse 
Sifera (USA), Chthonic (Taiwan), Sigh (Japan) or 
Ritual Day (China), Blasphemy (Canada), Destroy- 
er (Australia). orTaarma (Afghanistan), black metal 
appeals to youth looking to capture their own cul- 
ture, myths and legends through metal.” 

Even Venom still lurks, waiting to take the metal 
it forged into a new direction. Their 2005 album 
was called Metal Black. “For me. Metal Blackms 
a way of saying to people, look, this is 21st-cen- 
tury black metal,” explains Cronos. “It’s about 
where we go from here on.” ^ 
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ESSENTIAL BLACK METAL ALBUMS 
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Bafliory (Black Mark, 1984) 

Bathory’s self-titied debut pretty much laid it all 
down with very raw, primitive-sounding hymns that 
conjure up satanic imagery and themes to chilling 
and primal effect. For the Swedish group, it was all 
about grim atmosphere, which was enhanced by mysterious seventeen- 
year-old singer Quoilhon and the fact that the group did no promo pho- 
tos, no live shows and rarely any interviews. Not only did they help pio- 
neer the black metal sound, they helped develop the subgenre’s media- 
unfriendly stance. CB 

Hyvis Lyset Tar Oss (Misanthropy, 1994) 

The most notorious character in black metal histo- 
ry, Burzum’s Varg Vikerness first spurred listeners to 
violent action (by inspiring church burnings and get- 
ting convicted of Mayhem guitarist 0ystein Aarseth’s murder). This, the 
band’s third full-length release, is its crowning achievement. Its four elon- 
gated hymns of distorted, layered guitar gratings and pulsations, com- 
bined with Vikerness’ painful wails, are a fascinating glimpse into the 
uncompromising nature of early Norwegian black metal. CB 

Ccftic 3*rosf 

Morbid Tales {Noise Records. 1984) 

The debut album from a band that earned a repu- 
tation for experimentation in the genre through the 
use of sampling, classical instruments and opera 
vocals, has ail the elements of what metal should be. 

Morbid Tales is loaded with insane tones, unrelenting 
heaviness and evil, and mystic lyrics that helped define not just black 
metal and death metal, but heavy metal in general. A pioneering release 
for the genre. AE 

A Blaze in the Nortiiern Sky (Peaceville, 1992) 

After their death metal debut Soulside Journey, 
Darkthrone would suddenly make an about-face 
with its Norwegian black metal follow-up. In what 
stands as one of the most legendary black metal 
albums of all time, A Blaze in the Northern Sky is a frightening, unholy 
vision, particularly “In the Shadow of the Horns.” When Darkthrone sub- 
mitted the master, their label thought the band were playing a sick joke 
on them. CB 


$mpcror 

In file NIghtsIde Eclipse (Candlelight, 1994) 

Pretty much the pinnacle of what would encom- 
pass the heavy wall-of-sound symphonic element in 
black metal, In the Nightside Eclipse had an over- 
whelming presence that reflected the chaos encap- 
sulating the scene. It was also one of the first albums to popularize con- 
juring up images of dramatic Norwegian landscapes. A frue portrait of 
chaos weaved through sheer majesty and glory. CB 
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BatUes in the North (Osmose Productions) 

Hailing from Norway, immortal dwell witiiin their own 
world of ice and wind, one in which the band cranked 
up the speed to a new level with the release of tieir 
second album Pure Hoiocaust (1 993) and the unforgiv- 
ing follow-up Battles In The North (1995). Invoking the spirits of the moun- 
tains, these demons of frost combined all the elements of the black metal 
sound - shredding guitar, blasting drums and raspy vocals. Lyrically, immor- 
tal has influenced many bands with their winter imagery, which has become 
synonymous with black metal. AE 

De Mysterils Dorn Sathanas 

(Deathlike Silence Productions, 1994) 

After the suicide of ironically named singer Dead, 
guitarist/founder Euronymous (who also never lived to 
see the final product) forged on wifo tie band’s first 
foil-length release (ttiey formed in the mid-’80s!). He recruited singer Attila 
Csihar from Hungary’s Tormentor, and with his odd snarls, a wave of violent, 
ambient guitar and Hellhammer’s skilled drumming, the album was way 
ahead of its time. The incredible title track (translated: “Lord Satan’s Se'cret 
Rites”) is about a human skin-bound book. CB 
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Don’t Break the Oath (Roadrunner, 1984) 

Where Venom at times seemed like one big party, 
Mercyful Fate was downright frightening. Drenched in 
Satanic imagery, singer King Diamond himself was 
knowledgeable and dead serious about his satanic 
beliefs. Influenced by early Judas Priest, The NewWave of British Heavy Metal 
(NWoBHM) and ’70s prog. Diamond’s dramatic falsetto (along with his evil- 
KISS appearance) solidified the band’s image. It’s a toss-up between this and 
their previous record Melissa. CB 

^cnom 

Welcome To Hell (Neat, 1981) 

Here it is, what many claim to be the birth of the 
genre, the precursor to 1982’s seminal black metal 
album. This UK trio birthed many standards, including 
the baphomet/pentagram imagery, studded leather 
fits and satanic themes - ail drawn into one huge megalomanic display. 
Influenced by the NWoBHM, the dirty rough-riding of Motoitiead and the 
stage presence of KISS, Venom did indeed rock quite hard through a nasty, 
reckless and savage display that influenced a legion. CB 


Nocfomal Poisoning (Blood Fire Death, 2002) 

If one-man “bedroom” black metal isolationism 
runs rampant in today’s scene, some point the finger 
directly at makeup-clad American misanthrope Malef- 
ic. One of the most prolific artists today (he’s released 
six full-length albums since 2002), he refines his ambient black metal with- 
in his abode of solitude by constantly unearthing some of the rawest, most' 
atmospheric and painful sounds In existence. CB %. j 
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five years ago Steve Niles and, Ben Templesmith revitalized me horror 

itoSr Of I I I? Night. This monm,fllmmalier David Slade brings 

timir genre-shaking tale of vampnes invading a snowbound Alaskan town to the big 


screen. 


than Count Dracula. Their box-office scaring power 
consumed by zombies, vampires’ once monstrous per- 
sonae has been slickly transformed into PG fetish 
model (Underworld^, action hero (Blade) or prom date 
(Buffy the Vampire Slayei). No slight intended to the 
Buffyverse, but something is wrong when vampires 
are the least fearsome denizens in the realm of the 
undead. 


arr~ res have been scaring humans for more than 
300 years. From the earliest nosferatu of European 
folklore to the monster movie stars of the 1900s, 
they’ve remained the ultimate predators, immortal. 
But you’d never know it from watching most of the 
vamps onscreen these days. 

Somehow, in the past decade, these creatures of 
the night have become more like Count Chocula 


This fall, there is one film taking up the noble 
challenge to give vampires back their bite: 30 
Days, of Night (out October 19 from Columbia). 
Based on the breakthrough comic by Steve Niles 
and Ben Templesmith, it’s an R-rated picture 
produced by Sam Raimi and Rob Taper! that 
director David Slade (Hard Candy) calls “the anti- 
Anne Rice” movie. All parties insist this will be 
the scariest vampire movie to hit screens in 



h.JL ■ ■ 


"We set out to make a very ballsy vampire 
movie,” Slade tells Rue Morgue while in post- 
production in New Zealand. “Not fantasy. Not 
romance. I don’t want the audience to feel safe. 
So we don’t use any of the old vampire rules 
like, ‘If you just get to the church, you’ll be OK.’ 
No crosses. Not much hope.” 

But how much hope can there be for a comic- 
to-film translation helmed by a first-time horror 
director for a major Hollywood studio? Welt, if the 
bloody “red band” trailer and sneak previews are 
any indication, 30 Days of Night \s indeed poised 
to do for film what it did for comics: once again 
make these beloved but beleaguered creatures 
masters of the night. 

The biggest weapon is 30 Dayd source mate- 
rial. When the first issue of 30 Days of Night hit 
comic stores in 2002. it pretty much revived the 
horror comic with a premise juicier than a young 
virgin’s artery: vamps descend upon a northern 
Alaskan town where arctic winter means no 
sunlight for 30 days. The vampires, as drawn by 
Ben Templesmith, were feral, frightening, soul- 
less killing machines. The story, which re-inject- 
ed survivalism and shock into the vampire 
genre, was a critical and commercial success 
that immediately sold out [a mint first edition 
already sells for upwards of $300] and spawned 


several sequels and one-off releases, not to 
mention many imitators. It also started a Holly- 
wood bidding war. 

“I hadn’t even written issues 2 and 3 and was 
already developing the script,” recalls Niles. “It 
was so bizarre: I pitched this thing for years. I lit- 
erally had a list on a piece of paper with all the 
ideas nobody wanted. I sent the list to IDW Pub- 
lishing and Ted Adams picked out 30 Days. He 
called Ben. Ben did some artwork. Then all of a 
sudden people who had said no to me were call- 
ing. I forget exactly at what point my agent 
called and said Sam Raimi was interested. I did- 
n't even ask him what studio it was, or how 
much. I just said. ‘Yes, go with Raimi.’ The next 
thing, I’m sitting in the Spider Man offices with 
Sam and Rob figuring out how the story is going 
to go." 

Niles’ first draft of the screenplay was thus 
written in tandem with the original three-issue 
' mini-series. For the next five years, the film 
script would go undergo many revisions, with 
two other screenwriters {Stuart Beattie and Brian 
Nelson) brought in to co-write the movie. While 
that’s often a bad sign of tampering for test mar- 
kets, where the heaviest material Is diluted, 
Niles insists that the version hitting screens this 
month is faithful to his original graphic novel. 
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WERE NEVER SUPPOSED TO 
■ ^ fllE SYMPATHETIC MONSTERS... NOW 
% ^ IT’S GOTTEN SO BAD WE HAVE XE^AGE 
GIRLS DATING VAMPIRES ON TW f 

STEVE NILES 
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“The tiiree of us worked together,” he says. “They are great writers and we reached 
out to each other. We were on the same side and we all agreed to figure out the best 
way to get the graphic novel onto film.” 

That means 30 Days ofNightthe movie still takes place in Barrow, Alaska and 
revolves around the struggles of Sheriff Eben Olemaun (played by Josh Hartnett: 

The Faculty, Halloween: H20) and his estranged wife, Stella (Melissa George: 

Juhstas, TheAmItyville Wo/rar remake) as they attempt to stave off a group of 
vampires attacking the town’s rapidly dwindling population. Barrow itself is a 
character: white, cold, and cut off from die world even before some “thing” 
destroys all means of mobile phone communication. The vamps, led by a par- 
ticularly ego-driven brute named Marlow (Danny Huston: The Number 23, 

Children of Men), may have their senses dulled by the extreme temperature, but 
they are still relentless hunters, forcing Eben and his crew to take matters into 
their own hands. 

The short storyline was perfect for the comic but required some fleshing out 
for a feature-length film, which Niles says the other writers accomplished by 
bringing in characters and tangents from the sequels. “They actually went 
deeper into the source material than I did," he admits. (Whether they held on to 
the original ending, in which Eben makes a serious sacrifice, Niles declined to 
spoil.) 

But the biggest challenge in making the film as terrifying as the comic was 
bringing the vampires to real live undeath. The creatures, as drawn by Temple- 
smith, were like nothing ever before seen, and as much responsible for the impact 
of the series as the storyline itself. With their blank faces, gaping hyper-extended 
jaws (which Templesmith says were inspired by snakes) and shark-like teeth, they 
transformed Niles’ idea that vampires-are-not-our-friends into a style of monster far 
removed from the stately Bela Lugosi count or Anne Rice’s romantic vamps. If 
filmmakers can get this right, 30 Days is on its way to being truly horrific. Templesmith 
himself believes the film team pulled it off, and that when he saw the creations of David 
Slade and the effects team at Weta Workshops (Lord of the Rings, King Kong) he 
“thought [he] was on drugs." 

“It’s a bit weird seeing your art come to life,’’ says Templesmith, “because I don't think 
I’m a great artist, able to get what’s in my head onto the page truly yet. But what I saw on 
set was how it was supposed to look in my head! I’m sure we’ve all, seen examples of some 
book-to-film translations - sometimes it works and sometimes it doesn’t. I can 
the essence of what I did is damn strong in the film look, 
have hoped for,” 

This should put at ease fans wondering about the 
Slade is not exactly an obvious to choice to direct a film so 
given that his one feature showcased a more psychological terr 
music video director had one important thing going for him: he 
uinefanofthe comic. 


Sen Templesmith s ert iS made lieaii in 30 Days of Night. 
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Can't wait for David Slade’s vampire 
■ opus? Try FEARnet’s web spin-oil. 



pm 
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"Before there was 30 days of night, there 
was 24 hours of living hell.” That’s the 
teaser for 30 Day of Night; Blood Trails, an 
online spin-off of the comic. Yes, fans who 
just can’t wait for 30 Days of Night Xo hit 
theatres will be able to sate some of their 
thirst with this web series on FEARnet.com 

“Inspired by” the short New Orleans sub- 
plot of Steve Niles’ graphic novel but 
expanded into its own original story, Blood 
Tra/ys follows George, a drug addict snitch 
who works for the vampire hunter Judith. 
Set in New Orleans, it’s one of those “one 
last job and I'm out” crime thrillers: lots of 
dead bodies and blood. 

At a sneak preview panel at the Festival 
of Fear this past August, Niles told audi- 
ences he's pleased that the series will use 
a part of his comic that has been cut from 
the feature. (“The filmmakers wanted to 
limit the movie to what happens in Barrow, 
Alaska,” he said.) As director Victor Garcia 
{Return to House on Haunted Hill) 
explained, it was a challenge to create three 
to five-minute shorts that all started with a 
bang and ended with a cliffhanger. 

Panel attendees were treated to a very 
short clip showing a whole lot of panic and 
a whopping blood spatter, plus lead actor 
Dani Owen re-enacting a scene on an audi- 
ence member: "Die! Die! Die! Die!” she 
screamed as she pretended to stab him. 

The seven webisodes began on Septem- 
ber 13 on FEARnet.com, running weekly, 
leading up to 30 Days of Nights Oct 19 
theatrical premiere. The FEARnet folks 
suggested if it does well, there may be 
more original segments to follow... assum- 
ing fans are thirsting for more. 


Liisa Ladouceur 




Here There Be VampirB?: (left to right) Bloodsuckers (Ben Fransham and Danny Huston) get bloody in Barrow. 

“When I first picked up issue 1 of 30 Days of Night, I thought, ‘This would make a brilliant 
movie,’” he recalls, adding that he eventually met with Sony and told them. ‘“I’d chew my arm 
off to do that!'" 

Thankfully, he didn’t have to go that far. When presented with the director and his work, Steve 
Niles immediately encouraged Raimi to hire him. 

“I know that Hard Candy is not a gory movie but I loved the sensibilities David walked,” Niles 
asserts. "It was really ballsy and he also made a really great movie about people who are 
trapped in one place; he got a lot of action in one house and that really appealed to me. I knew 
we were going to be dealing with a lot of that.” 

Once Slade came on board, he was determined to make 30 Days different from any other 
vampire film. And the first thing he did to ensure that was demand an R-rating. 

“It’s stated in my contract, in fact," he explains, “because I know that when you’re involved 
in a big commercial property, if any chance to make more money by selling to a general audi- 
ence comes up, they'll take it. So I had the R-rating written in so I would have no fear of inter- 
ference while making the film. This Is a hard R movie that doesn't flinch at the darker aspects.” 

Next, Slade set out some ground rules. As Niles recalls, the first and foremost was “No Jack- 
ie Chan bollocks." 

“It’s true,” Slade admits, laughing. “There is no wire work in this film. The characters don’t 
suddenly know martial arts or bend the rules of physics just because we can do it with effects. ' 

In fact, there aren't many effects in this film. But the things we did do, that Weta has done, 
couldn’t be done with body doubles. People would have just died.” 

Slade was also charged with capturing the comic’s spooky palette; blood red, blinding white 
and pitch black. For the 70-day shoot, they chose the south of New Zealand to sub for Alaska, 
filming mostly at night. Scenes in the first trailers reassured that, despite filming half a world 
away, the isolation and beautiful dread of Barrow was very much intact. In addition, preview 
footage indicates that the onscreen deaths will be faithful to the comics: brief, brutal and very 
bloody. 

However, Slade, who says his favourite vampire films include the original Nosferatu, Herzog's 
remake and Salem's Lot by Tobe Hooper, is quick to point out he’s interested in terror, not tor- 
ture. 

“It’s not that I dislike gore,” he says. “But I don’t think it has to be the centrepiece of a film. 

So many movies show no consequence of violence. I want violence to be real, to be mindful, to 
be horrible. It doesn’t have to be so pornographic.” 

And so 30 Days will walk the line between being neither too gory nor too glossy, but with the 
simple and glorious objective of making a vampire film that lets vampires be vampires. And 
whether or not it shatters all expectations, the man who created the 30 Days of Night unNer^ tl " 
believes it’s as good as it could ever be. ■ ^ • 

“I’m literally nauseated by the current trends in horror,” says Niles. “Watching women tor- * 
tured and murdered is not horror, that’s the news. On the other side, we’ve tamed vampires so 
much that people want to be them. They were never supposed to be the sympathetic monsters . 
- that’s King Kong and The Creature from the Black Lagoon - now it’s gotten so bad we have ^ ^ ; 
teenage girls dating vampires on TV. People are so squeamish these days about all the wrong 
stuff. But Slade is my hero for life. It’s one thing having balls in comics; it’s another thing hav- , v 
ing balls on film. He did it. I am so happy. ”•1: *. -- 
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F ans are rabid consumers, but they are also inno- 
vators in thet own right, so when internet radio 
blossomed in the late ’90s, intrepid fans created 
specialty broadcasts to discuss their obsessions in real 
time, and likewise, when “podcasting” became a buzz 
word in 2004, fans were once again waiting in the wings. 

Podcasts, which take their name from Apple's hugely 
popular iPod, are short audio/video programs, usually no 
longer than two hours, designed to be listened to on 
portable digital media players, or streamed/downloaded 


through a repIratVteiM browser. .. 

Horror podcasts, asnsne might expect, are as varied as 
the fans that create them. Some take the form of tradi- 
tionally structured radio broadcasts with regular news 
and interview segments; others are straight-up talk 
shows; a growing number incorporate genre music; 
while many are even wilder, wackier and more off the 
cuff. 

For your listening displeasure, here’s a sinister sampler 
of radio-style podcasts currently available on the 'net. 


BIODOIOSS HORBORCAST 

bloodlosshorrorcasLpodomatic.com 

A weekly podcast by two young, enthusiastic 
horror hounds from Illinois who also happen to 
be fledgling filmmakers. Blake and Matt present 
in-depth reviews of new and classic splatter 
movies interspersed with news, observations 
and frequent anecdotes about growing up 
obsessed with monstem, mayhem and heavy 
metal. 

Rin MORGUr 


CUIT MOVIES 

cultmovies.tibsyn.com 

Created by the super-nerds at stomptokyo 
.com, Cult Movies is a loud, lively and quite often 
overbearing discussion of the latest genre 
releases and trends with a tech-sawy and pro- 
geek slant. Jhis one is sure to enthrall some and 
enrage othere. Updated once or twice per month. 


DARK CATE HORROR 

darkgatehoiTor.blogspot.com 
Hosted by the singulaily named Ellen, the Dark 
Gate podcast specializes in news and reviews of 
horror films and literature. Particularly intriguing 
due to its academic approach and “themed” 
broadcasts, shows have focused on a wide variety 
of genre topics including zombies, the Scream 
films and female Gothic writers. Updated sporadi- 
cally, usually once or twice a month. 
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Horror Podcasts 


DEADPIT 

deadpit.com 

Uncle Bill and the Creepy Kentuckian, the two Southern-fried gentlemen behind Deadpit, are 
quick to point out that their program is technically a “horror talk radio show," and not a podcast. 
But unlike the similarly themed Fangoria Radio, Deadpit is downloadable, which sits it comfort- 
ably with its podcast brethren. This weekly two-hour show provides up-to-the-minute horror 
news, in-depth DVD reviews and illuminating interviews with fan favourites such as Tiffany 
Shepis and Joe "Captain Rhodes” Pilato, as well as a raucous, freewheeling call-in section, 
wherein ’Pit fans are able to ramble, uncensored, about their horror obsessions, it’s all done in 
a deceptively casual, low-key style, an illusion no doubt conjured by the hosts’ affable thrillbilly 
accents. 

“! sincerely hope people listen for at least a couple episodes to really find out what the show 
is about,” says Uncle Bill. “Although 1 know some people turn us off after the first five minutes. 

I don’t know why that is, maybe our accents give them Deliverance flashbacks or somethin’." 

Deadpit is one of the most knowledgeable and enthusiastic horror podcasts currently avail- 
able. The Creepy Kentuckian estimates that the show garners “thousands" of listeners every 
week, and there’s even a documentary about it in the works from Rusty Robot Productions. 

“You gotta understand, we live in the middle of nowhere,” the Kentuckian iaughs. “There ain’t 
nothin’ else to do except watch horror movies and talk about ’em.” 



imm cmsAL 

dreadcentrai.com/podcast/ctcpodcastxml 

A short but entertaining weekly podcast from 
bie folks behind horror movie website dreadcen- 
tral.com. Shows usually last fifteen to twenty 
minutes and often feature exclusive interviews 
with horror luminaries such as Danielle Hants 
and PJ Soles. Hosted by Uncle Creepy, who likes 
swearing - a lot. 

TItE Ronn POBCAST 

horrorpodcastco.uk 

One of the most personal horror podcaste on 
the web. The Hoiror Podcast is the work of a sil- 
ver-tongued devil from Britain named Chad who 
picks three movies per episode to talk about, and 
then gets increasingly drunk while doing so. 
Updated weekly, for as long as his liver holds out. 

MVAItm DE TRE PeBCASTEIS 

invasionofthepudcasters.<x)m 

Featuring five hosts - some playing straight 
men and some pretty convinced of ttieir comedic 
talents - Invasion is a weekly roundtable discus- 
sion of die latest horror news and releases, with 
in-depth looks at older fright films and many 
lively debates. Despite the over-abundance of 
voices, this is one of the more focused horror 
podcasts out there. 

TIE lATE lATE SBBW 

lateiateshow.net 

While there are dozens if not hundreds of hor- 
ror fiction-related podcaste online, most tend to 
be either straight-ahead short story readings or 
audio book-style narrations of novels. The Late 
Late Show, however, has taken things to another 
level. Each week readers are treated to an 


insightful author interview in addition to the 
selected reading. Currently on hiatus. 

MSHfS MffVIfS 

mondomovie.com 

One of the most professional film podcasts out 
there, UK-based Mondo Movies is a wit^, fast- 
paced show featuring two gents with an ency- 
clopedic knowledge of cult movies discussing 
everything from classic Italian splatter to giant 
monster movies from Asia. Updated weekly. 

MORSTEPCm ItABfB 

mon8terconfadio,com 

A promising new podcast from Milwaukee that 
offers horror convention news and on-tocation 
reports smattered with some jarring death and 
grind metal - for atmosphere. The unnamed host 


often sounds like he’s underwater, but his coo! 
ghoul croak and pithy observations make for 
compelling listening. Updated whenever a new 
con happens. 

MORSTEmWAB TEBRBKCAST 

monstersquad,podshowcreator.com 
An offshoot of New York City-based horror 
apparel/record label Monster Squad, the Terror- 
cast is an irregularly updated but wildly enter- 
taining mix of monster movies, monster rock, 
raucous black humour and surprisingly thought- 
ful Interviews (a recent episode featured a chat 
with Cassandra “Elvira” Peterson). 

NlERTMAliEVBE 

nightmarevue.ccMn 

Put togetoer by members of The Rue Mortuary, 
NightoiaRevue is hosted by several well-known 
personalities from Rue Morgue’s official mes- 
sage board. Covering a wide spectrum of the 
genre (books, movies, comics, etc.), it featores 
interviews, commentaries and reviews, peppered 
by audio samples from horror films and toe occa- 
sional terror tune. Updated twice monthly. 

PICKIEB EMBRYO 

popsyndicate.com/index.ptip/horror 
A tonny, freewheeling show from Tex^ that 
offers in-depth loolta at specific directors and 
genres (Pete Walker, blaxploitation, giailo, etc) as 
well as meaty and well-informed interviews, 
convention visite and plenty of salty-tongued 
commentary. Updated weekly. 

THE PICKIEB TURKS 

pQdcastblaster.com/directory/podcast-14346.html 
An enclave of young misanthropes from 
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HUE MORGUE RABID 

ruemorgueradio.com 

Rue Morgue's own podcast. Rue Morgue Radio is old-time radio updated for modem spook fans. 
In addition to horror-themed interviews, reviews and music, the weekly show features chilling 
sound effects, film trailers and other clips. Founded in 2004, RMR is hosted by Tomb Dragomir, who 
mines his own collection of sonic oddities for the broadcast. 

"I go with my gut,” says Dragomir, “! go with music that affects me and songs that tell strange 
tales for the most part. Music is everything.” 

While RMR started as a half-hour, music-only show, it has since expanded to afull hour, now fea- 
turing weekly celebrity interviews by Stuart Andrews, Liisa Ladouceur’s Blood Spattered Guide to 
new genre tunes and unapoiogetic film reviews courtesy the Caustic Critics. 

“I loved the segments we put together when Chris Alexander was prepping to get his boney white 
ass handed to him by Dr. Uwe Boll," reminisces Dragomir of one of his favourite RMR moments. 
“Eye of the Tiger, baby, Clubber Lang, Clubber Lang! 1 like it when we are actually creating the news 
rather toan just reporting on it.” 

The Rue Morgue Radio team has also started introducing “theme” shows devoted to their favorite 
genre films and icons. Past themes include episodes devoted to Re-Animator Halloween. 

“Radio’s totally one of the coolest mediums,” says Dragomir. “It's romantic, immediate and pow- 
; erful on so many different levels. 1 love it to death.” 
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THr MtDHIGHT PODCAST 

rootrot.libsyn.com 

The Midnight Podcast is a raw and rude weekly horror-cast from Detroit. Hosted by the foui- 
mouthed Root Rot, Midnight has carved a very specialized niche for itseif: zombies. Every episode 
is chock fuii of iiving dead news, reviews and commentary, be it from the worid of movies, comics 
or toys. But that’s only haif the story. Where The Midnight Podcast really stands out is in its 
wickedly perverse sense of humour. Some shows are recorded at a local gas station, where Rot 
teams up with a heavily accented friend from Yemen named Hellal who knows nothing at all about 
horror movies. 

“I told him, I don't want you to come off as retarded-stupid," Rot says, “More like innocent-stu- 
pid. But I don’t want you to take my shit, either.” 

The result is a hilarious bit of raucous culture-clash comedy. Befitting its Murder City origins, 
the year-old Midnight Podcast bristles with manic energy and a punk-like ferocity. 

“That’s exactly what I was going for,” Rot admits. “A total punk rock attitude. It’s like, if you don’t 
iike it, don’t fuckin’ listen to it.” 

Fortunately for him, people do like it - Rot estimates over 1 .000 tune in per episode to listen as 
he rants, raves and raises the dead. 



Washington, DC get together once or twice a 
month to discuss a movie. However, said dis- 
cussion often devolves into name-calling and 
verbal hostility. Interestingly, the hosts never 
seem to pick films that they actually like, which 
adds a masochistic edge to the proceedings. 

m Of HOOROH 

horrDrwoi1d.org/poh.litm 

Hosted by genre scribe Mark Justice {Dead- 
neck Hootenanny), with regular reports from 
Nanci Kalanta of horrorwold.org, this long-run- 
ning podcast focuses exclusively on horror liter- 
ature. Episodes feature publishing news, author 
interviews, con reports, book reviews (by Scott 
Bradley), juicy gossip and even some spooky 
tunes. Casual but very chatty, PoH is updated 
once, sometimes twice, monthly and each 
episode is roughly an hour long. Be sure to lis- 
ten carefully for die hilarious spoof ads. 

THr PUISIHC EtHTMA 

puisingcinema.com 

Hosted by John R. Hand, director of the 
weirdo art-horror flick Frankenstein's Bloody 
Terror, The Pulsing Cinema podcast is a snarky 
and sometimes obnoxious melange of horror 
film reviews, rollicking D.i.Y. DVD commen- 
taries, shameless self-promotion and occasion- 
ally hilarious rants about the pitfalls of zero- 
budget filmmaking. Updated several times a 
month, Pulsing Cinema currently has over 50 
shows archived. 

PUHK HODItntI 

punkhorror.com 

Produced by a collective of writers, musicians 
and horror fans from Colorado, this podcast 
mixes genre movie and fiction reviews with 


author readings, commentaries, debates and a 
tasteful assortment of modern punk tracks. This 
odd collection of elements flows together sur- 
prisingly well in Punk Horror, which is usually 
updated once or twice per month. 

uni HDRROK 

reeihofror.com 

This fun and often profane podcast, hosted by 
Michael Becker and Mike Carbone, offers the 
latest horror news and gossip, plus lots of in- 
fighting and aural hijinks. Each half-hour 
episode ends with a bad-movie review from 
phlegmy, pun-loving Dr. Pus. Reel Horror aims 
for a weekly schedule and very nearly makes it. 

THE DOCKY HOHHBD POD SHOW 

rockyhorrorpodshow.libsyn.com 

While the theme of their podcast is rather sin- 


gle-minded. at least they have a sense of 
humour about it. The broadcast, which is updat- 
ed once to twice monthly, is “dedicated to the 
freaks who go out at midnight in their under- 
wear for a 31 -year-old movie” and features 
round-the-world RHPS culture and news 
updates, related interviews and some very, very 
unrelated, mostly non-horror film reviews. 

HDTTIHC FIESH HADiB 

rottingfleshradio.com 

Serving the special effects/horror attractions 
industry, weekly installments discuss new 
products, including horror-related toys and fig- 
ures. plus there's haunt industry news, on-loca- 
tion reports from conventions, interviews with 
special effects artists, a few spooky tunes, con- 
tests, giveaways and more. 

SrUTTFHCAST 

deadlantern.com 

Weekly podcast hosted by the acerbic cre- 
ators of comprehensive horror website Dead- 
tantern.com. Topics include the latest theatrical 
and DVD releases, convention reports and a fre- 
quently hilarious segment called “Splatterpiece 
Theatre,” wherein the hosts perform dramatic 
interpretations of their favourite scenes from 
gore flicks. 

THUMBIN' 

thumbin.com 

Mike and Dave are two diehard trash film 
connoisseur from Tennessee, and Thumbin’ is 
their infrequently updated but always entertain- 
ing guide to the underbelly of cinema. Subjects 
covered thus far include the Olga series (Olga's 
House of Shame, et al), Japanese rock ’n’ roll 
zombie flick Wild Zero and a sprawling, ear- 
popping two-episode interview with cult direc- 
tor Ron Atkins. S 
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NIGHT OF THE LIVING PODCAST 

nightotthelivingpodcast.com 

With over 50,000 weekly listeners. Night of the Living Podcast is arguably the most popular horror 
podcast on the web. The sprawling, two-hour-long show covers everything from horror news to reviews, 
and features some of die most graphic scatological humour imaginable. Although a literal gang of hor- 
ror-obsessed twentysomethings - many of them prominent members of the Cincinnati indie-rock scene 
- contribute to the show, NotLP was founded by husband-and-wife team Freddy and Amy, who host the 
podcast from their dining room table every Sunday night. 

“It was Amy’s idea to start this,” says Freddy, “and we all just ran with it. I ran a recording studio for 
awhile, so I had all this gear. I set up a makeshift studio in our house, invited a couple friends over and 
it just snowballed from there.” 

Currently the show boasts anywhere from six to nine co-hosts, all with different backgrounds, per- 
suasions and preferences, resulting in a veritable rainbow coalition of horror fandom. There’s something 
for everyone on NotLP, from “Andy’s Porner,” wherein co-host Andy reviews the latest horror-themed gay 
porn, to “Freddy’s Corner,” where Freddy “recounts horrifying stories from my childhood." Crackling 
good stuff. 

As to its formidable success, Freddy says it’s their simple philosophy that attracts people. “We try to 
put out a community vibe, like it’s just a bunch of people all watching some movies together and hav- 
, . ing a really good time, just on a much bigger scale." 
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LAST CHANCE, KIDDIES. 

This is my final season of grisly tales. Season 7 includes every 
shocking and uncut episode and an all-new virtual comic. 

COMPLETE YOUD COLLECTION ON OCT 23rd 
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or monster kids, growing up during the 1 970s was heaven. Local TV 
stations were playing matinees of Universal and Hammer movies, 
Aurora model kits were everywhere, a plethora of magazines and 
comics featuring the same beasties flooded newsstands, and to top 
it all off, chiidren could even start the day off with a big bowl of monster- 
themed cereal. 

Count Chocula, Franken Berry, Boo Berry, Fruit Brute, Yummy Mummy. 
Those names struck terror in the hearte of sugar-weary parents everywhere. 
But for many children, these cartoon fiends were breakfast-time pals. The 
sweet bits of flavoured corn and marshmallows that turn milk brown, pink 
or blue were the food of choice for little ghosts and ghouls growing up back 
then. And like all good monsters, the characters’ popularity has made them 
immortal. 

The cereals were created by Minnesota-based General Mills Inc., a com- 
pany known for its Betty Crocker cake mixes and Wheaties and Chee- 
rios cereal lines. By 1969 the company had developed two 
new flavoured cereals - one chocolate, the other straw- 
berry - and turned to New York advertising agency 
Dancer Fitzgerald Sample to promote the products. 

The assignment of creating two characters that 
could be used in a series of TV commercials was 
given to a young copywriter new to the agency 
named Laura Levine. The then 26-year-old spent 
several months inventing potential characters 
before the company decided on the ones we are 
familiar with, 

“Captain Crunch was very popular at the time, and 
General Mills wanted some cereal characters of their 
own,” recalls the Brooklyn native. “So I was asked to come up 
witti various character duos, and I must have come up with at least 
twenty different ones. There was no directive from anyone at either the 
agency or General Mills that the characters had to be monsters. . . but the 
end result, of course, turned out to be Count Chocula and Franken Berry.” 

In early 1971, Count Chocula was introduced to the cereal-eating public 
and became a big hit with monster-inclined kids (and adults) who jumped at 
the chance to share breakfast with a (not-so-scary) vampire who preferred 
chocolate over blood. Franken Berry was added to supermarket shelves later 
that year and General Mills struck gold once again. 

Animated television commerci^s (see Youtube for a huge collection of vin- 
tage spots) proclaimed Count Chocula and Franken Berry as “vitamin 
charged" and “The world's super sweet new cereal witti chocolate - and 
strawberry! - flavoured sweeties.” (The “sweeties” later became haunted 


marshmallow ghosts in Count Chocula). The ads featured ttie Count (ten- 
coloured and bucktoothed) arguing with Franken Berry (a pink and red 
Frankenstein-like monster) over who had the better tasting cereal. Levine 
recalls it took nearly two years before the spots finally reached the air, due 
in no small part to the indecisiveness of General Mills. 

“I remember I was driven nuts by them with copy changes,” she says, with 
a hint of frustration. “Months were spent deciding whether the Count should 
have fangs or not. There were plenty of snags.” 

Count Chocula and Franken Berry would appear to have been the creation 
of a monster fan but, surprisingly, vampires and the handiwork of Dr. 
Frankenstein didn’t hold particular fascination for Levine at the time. 

“I had of course seen the old Karloff and Lugosi movies, but 1 wasn’t a big 
fan,” she confesses. “But Bela Lugosi and Boris Karloff were synonymous 
with the characters of Dracula and Frankenstein, so for me there really was 

no question that when these characters spoke in the ad spots, they would 
sound like the actors.” 

Shortly after Franken Berry was released, General Mills had 
a bit of a PR problem on its hands when it was discovered 
several children who had eaten the cereal expelled red 
feces, which led parents to believe their children were 
hemorrhaging. The problem was quickly rectified when 
the company altered the dye used to make the cereal 
pink. Interestingly enough, the scenario, referred to as 
“Franken Berry stool” was used as Inspiration by 
Stephen King for a plot device in his novel Cujo, whereby 
children experience a similar side effect after eating “Red 
Razberry Zinger Cereal." 

Levine later left the agency to write for sitcoms including 
Three's Company, The Jefferson's, Good Times and The Love Boat, 
the characters would continue to be drawn by Dancer Fitzgerald Sample 
animator Bill Tollis. Tollis worked for the agency for several years, helping to 
draw or co-create other memorable cereal characters. 

“For ttie look of the characters, the credit has to go to Bill Tollis,” says 
Levine. “Bill was just amazing. I wrote the words, but he was responsible for 
the look of them.” 

With the success of its two monster-themed cereals, General Mills went 
back to the laboratory, and in 1973 blueberry-flavoured Boo Berry was 
released. Boo, a little blue ghost who sounded like Peter Lorre and sported 
a yellow hat and red bow tie, remains popular to this day, possibly because 
his glassy eyes and dazed look make him look stoned. 

In 1 974, yet another General Mills monster appeared in cereal aisles. Fruit 
Brute, a multicoloured offering with lime-flavoured marshmallows had a 
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werewolf (clad in psychedelic green, pink and orange coveralls) as its spokes-creature. The cereal was 
touted as having “the howling good taste of fruitl” For the first time in the Monster Cereals’ history, sales 
were lukewarm and Fruit Brute was discontinued in 1983. It’s been suggested that General Mills did not 
market the product as aggressively as the others, leaving many consumers unaware the cereal even exist- 
ed. 




The last monster-themed cereal offered by General Mills was Yummy Mummy (the mascot a friendly 
multicolored bandaged mummy) in 1988. The product, similar to Fruit Brute but featuring vanilla marsh- 
mallows, also suffered from poor sales and production was stopped in 1 993. Curiously, General Mills does 
not officially include Yummy Mummy as part of the Monster Cereal line (much to the chagrin of fans) and 
the company has never provided a reason why. 

The cereals are still being produced today, though sometimes are difficult to locate. Count Chocula, 
Franken Berry and Boo Berry can be found in larger American Midwest grocery stores, especially around 
Halloween. North of the border. Count Chocula is easily found in many supermarkets, but because of what 
General Mills says is low customer demand. Boo Berry and Franken Berry aren’t distributed in Canada. 

The look of the characters and the boxes have been updated over the years, but one change in p^c- 
ular caused a stir among both collectors and consumers. In 1 987, a promotional box featuring the Count 
and Bela Lugosi as Dracula was deemed by some as insulting the Jewish faith. It appears Dracula’s medal- 
lion was misinterpreted as being the Star of David, leading General Mills to quickly 
remove and modify the box’s image. The controversial box is now highly sought after 
by collectors. 

And that’s not all. The frightfully funny fiends have also lent their likenesses to a 
huge number of other valuable collectibles: figures, posters, records (made from 
cardboard), “secret” compartment rings, pencil cases, paint sets, PE2 dispensers, 
colouring books, plush dolls, model kits, T-shirts, hand puppets, fridge magnets, coin 
banks, bobblehead statues and, appropriately enough, Halloween costumes. 

Among the most expensive collectibles are the vintage toys that were available 
with proof-of-purchase from the cereal boxes. A set of four squeezable 8-inch vinyl 
dolls called Monster Playmates (offered in the mid-1970s as mail-aways for $1.49 each) can command 
close to $1 000 when found in mint condition with the cardboard boxes. Original cereal boxes - never 
meant to be saved - have sold at auctions and on internet sites such as eBay for $500 or more each. In 
fact, it Is estimated that less than a handful of first release 1 971 Count Chocula and Franken Berry boxes 
still exist. These items, saved from being thrown in the trash by mom, may in fact be among the rarest 
North American food advertising pieces in existence. 

Over the years the characters have achieved cultural icon status, and are often featured or referenced 
in TV shows, movies and books. Conan O'Brien isn’t shy about announcing his affinity for 
Franken Berry during his talk show monologue; Quentin Tarantino displayed his original 
box of Fruit Brute in Pulp Fiction and Reservoir Dogs; and the mascots acquired a new 
generation of fans when they were parodied on The Simpsons and Family Guy. 

”1 do get a big kick out of hearing Count Chocula used as part of a joke in a sitcom 
or when I see him mentioned in a newspaper column. I just wish I was receiving 
residuals,” jokes Levine, who is currently enjoying success in her latest career as 
a mystery novel writer. “It’s so nice to be remembered for these little characters, 
and I'm truly amazed at their popularity.” 


“BELA LUGOSI AND 
BORIS KARLOFF WERE 

SYNONYMOUS WITH THE 
CHARACTERS OF DRACULA 
AND FRANKENSTEIN, SO FOR 
ME, THERE REALLY WAS NO 
QUESTION THAT WHEN THESE 
CHARACTERS SPOKE IN THE 
AD SPOTS, THEY WOULD 
SOUND LIKE THE ACTORS.” 

LAURA LEVINE 
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this brand of supernatural , 
story-telling.” - DVT) Verdict; 


.fantastic films that should 
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of supernatural cinema." 

" - Ifemsey Campbell 
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Metal Blade Records founder Brian Slagel celebrates a quarter 
century of headbangin’ on the label that introduced the world to 
metal monsters such as Slayer, GWAR and Cannibal Corpse- 


Y5# OF 


BY KEITH CARMAH 





wenty-five years ago. as The Misfits 
struggled to walk among us with their 
first studio album and the metai worid 
was mired in makeup, vying for a look 
tiiat killed, there was virtually no outlet for 
extreme music, horror-based or otherwise. Enter 
Brian Slagel, a clerk for the now-legendary Cali- 
fornia metal music store Oz Records and creator 
of The New Heavy Metal Revue fanzine, who 
took it upon himself to form Metal Blade Records 
as a means of simply hearing his favourite local 
bands such as Metallica and Slayer. 

"I’m just a fan and I'm happy to play a role in 
getting some good bands exposure," asserts the 
affable and rather humble 40-something Slagel, 
“None of us around back then ever thought 
metal would have become so big and still be 
around today. It’s amazing.” 

Since the label’s first release, the /Wefa/ Mas- 
sacre compilation, which introduced Metallica 
(MM ///would later introduce Slayer), Metal Blade 
has become not only one of the world’s largest 
independent music labels but an authority on 
horror-based metal to boot. Responsible for 
unleashing the likes of GWAR. Cannibal Corpse, 
Six Feet Under, Impious and more onto the world, 
Metal Blade established the blueprint for count- 
less imitators in thrash, death, grind and 
gorecore. 

Celebrating their silver jubilee in style. Metal 
Blade has dedicated a portion of 2007 to a tour 
featuring Cannibal Corpse, The Red Chord, The 
Black Dahlia Murder, Goatwhore and The 
/^sence. In addition they are releasing a collec- 


tion of key remastered and expanded albums 
from the label’s history and Metal Blade 
25th Anniversary Show, a DVD collec- 
tion of fifteen of the label’s top and 
up-and-coming acts, recorded at 
the New England Meta! Fest this 
past April. Spanning the majority 
of the label’s death metal, grind 
and gorecore stable, Slagel hopes 
to both honour genre longhorns and 
usher in a new wave of macabre 
metal. 

“I think all of the new bands are really tak- 
ing the genre to new levels and it reminds me so 
much of the early ’80s,” he notes. Yet, he admits 
that he never intended to become the foremost 
purveyor of putrescence, let alone dedicate 25 
years of his life to the cause. “I didn’t set out to 
sign this kind of music. I was a huge fan of Alice 
Cooper, King Diamond and Lizzy Borden [the lat- 
ter two are now on Metal Blade] when 1 was 
growing up, so when I saw other bands follow- 
ing tiiat path, I wanted to support them.” 

Opening the doors for a stream of like-minded 
artists, Metal Blade didn't shy away from contro- 
versy. notably long-time gore-metal frontrunners 
Cannibal Corpse, who released their first studio 
album, Eaten Back to Life, on the label in 1990 
and have had a long history of banned, censored 
and celebrated albums ever since. (The band 
also appears on the 25th anniversary DVD.) 

“I started seeing bands like GWAR that 
elevated the theatrics. It was amazing 
to realize that there were others out 
there with the same interest as me,” 
marvels Slagel. “That influenced bands 
like Cannibal Corpse with songs like, 

‘Skull Full of Maggots.’ There was an 
amazing shock factor and they pushed 
the envelope. Now, we’ve got a 
great roster of horror-themed 
bands that satisfy my interest in 
metal and horror.” 

Following a strict mandate of g- 
only signing groups he personal- ^ 
ly appreciates, Slagel has over- 

Purveyors ot Pubescence: 
tom) Brian Slagel. Six /feaf ■ 

Cann^l 7 , •'■■icD... ...... 


seen hundreds of releases and survived a ’90s 
major-label distribution disaster, not to mention 
pestering from thousands of gore-obsessed 
hopefuls aching to deliver the next Hammer 
Smashed Face. Unfortunately, many of these 
wannabe Metal Blade artists deliver the wrong 
type of brutality, says Slagel. 

He offers advice for all those longhairs with 
their sights set on becoming the next Cannibal 
Corpse: “Horror-metal is like a horror movie in 
the way that it has to be fun and have some kind 
of interesting base to it. It can’t just be an out-of- 
contro! onslaught or be too serious. There needs 
to be some element of tongue-in-cheek to make 
it work, but people [also] have to realize that the 
music comes first You can have a great gimmick 
but if the songs aren’t there, there’s no point 
When it works though, metai and horror are both 
such extreme, aggressive art forms, they go 
hand-in-hand," % 
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Acclaimed musician and filmmaker 
Rob Zombie is back with an entirely 
new take on the highly successful and 
terrifying Halloween legacy that began 
in 1978. 


Featuring Music By: 
Nazareth, Kiss, Alice Cooper, Blue 
Oyster Cult, Peter Frampton, Rush, 
Bachman-Turner Overdrive, The 
Sweet, The Misfits, Tyler Bates, 
Nan Vernon and Rob Zombie! 
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BY RICHARD GAVIN 


WELCOME TO THE NIGHTMARE FACTORY, AN ATMOSPHERIC AND 

TRULY CREEPY GRAPHIC NOVEL BASED ON THE SHORT STORIES OF THOMAS LIGOTTI. 


T he comics industry has long mined the 
fertile fields of horror fiction for tales to 
adapt, but rarely has a more daunting 
adaptation been attempted than The Nightmare 
Factory, a graphic novel based on the works of 
highbrow horror scribe Thomas Ligotti (/?/W#45). 
While Ligottl’s grim and enigmatic stories have 
long been relished by connoisseurs of outre horror 
fiction, their peculiar plot structures and intro* 
spective tone make them seem unsuited to any 
medium beyond narrative prose. After all, showing 
the auttior's hinted horrors with the explicitness of 
more visual mediums seems like a recipe for dis- 
aster. But recently Fox Atomic Comics accom- 
plished what many thought impo^ible; success- 
fully translating the author’s mtk into a graphic 
novel. 

The publisher must have sensed the inherent 
difficulty of channelling Ligotti’s precise prose into 
a comic book script and called upon the talents of 
two scribes whose experience resided not only in 
comics, but also in horror. Joe Harris, who co- 
wrote the film Darkness Falls and has contributed 
to Bie X-Men and Spider-Man comic series, han- 
dled the first two tales, “The Last Feast of Harle- 
quin,” (involving a cult clowns and conqueror 
worms) and “Dream of a Mannikin,” about a psy- 
chiatrist's spiral into the madness of his patient’s 


mannequin-themed nightmares. Two others, “Dr. 
Locrian’s Asylum,” which details the downfall of a 
town following tfie destruction of an abandoned 
sanitarium, and “Teatro Grottesco,” a particularly 
hallucinogenic tale of reality-bending insanity •. 
induced by the titular theatre, were r-‘ 
penned by Stuart Moore, creator of 
the zombie-western comic Lone.\ 

(Ligotti’s own involvement is limited 
to introductions to each of the sto- 
ries.) 

"I’d read a few of [Ligotti’s tales] 
back in the ’80s,” says Moore. 

“They were very challenging to 
adapt because ttiey’re very interior. jr 
The narrators are somewhat unreli- 
able, or at least [they] tend to inter- 

pret exterior events in strange ways. In prose that 
kind of haziness of vision can be suggested easi- 
ly. It’s a trickier game in a medium where tiie 
events are visible right in front of you." 

Ligotti’s sparing use of dialogue was also some- 
thing of a hurdle for Moore. "It forced me to play 
games with the comics form, expanding my own 
tooltox as a writer,” he explains. “There’s no room 
for fat in comics scripts: the challenge is to keep 
the mood intact while squeezing things as tightly 
as possible. ‘Mannikin’ was shorter, and relied so 


heavily on the narrator’s mental state that I decid- 
ed not to clutter it up with dialogue. It’s told entire- 
ly in narrative captions. Ligotti’s stories are subtle; 
they rely very heavily on a particular mood and 
nanative style, and I didn’t want to lose that.” 

Knowing that the success of sviy 
V comic hinges upon how effectively 
lAi the words are wedded with images, 
f Fox Atomic drew together an impres- 
' • sive group of artists for the project, 
including Ashley Wood {Spawn, 
Doomed, Silent Hil^, who created the 
expressionist cover illustration, 
Sandmaifs Colleen Doran and Aus- 
tralian illustrator Ben Templesmith, 
whose credits include 30 Days of 
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Considering the artists’ pedigrees, Moore wisely 
left the visual content of his scripts relatively open 
for Doran and Templesmith to interpret, choosing 
to suggest visuals and moods but also welcoming 
the artists’ input. In his opinion, both rose to tie 
occasion beautifully. And even though Temple- 
smith was previously unfamiliar with Ugotti’s writ- 
ing, he had lltle touble slipping into skewed 
dream-within-a-dream storyline of “Mannikin,” 
tiante in part to Moore’s savvy scripting. 

“Somehow Stuart was able to make sense and 
distill the story into a script for me to illustrate," 
Templesmiti explains. “Considering the nature of 
the story chosen he really did a great job. ... I tied 
to make it as clear as possible what the heck was 
on, since a lot of it is in the character’s hejuJ. 

: no easy feat, really. I'd ^ready been trained 
having to be clearer while doing Fell. Other tiian 
that, I just tied to make it moody, which is a hard 
thing when you also need the d^lty for the story 
points at times. It’s a very psychological story.” 

With its banquet of styles and faithfulness to toe 
source material. The Nightmare Factory lives up to 
its title, cleverly manufacturing disturbing dreams 
for discerning horror comic readers^ 
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Meet JOHNNY GRUESOiVIE, an undead metalhead who, much to his creator’s 





surprise, just won’t stay put on the printed page- 


[ one charact^s.jusi aren’t satisfied with wreaking havoc in one artistic medium: Heilboy leapt 
i frMTtiie pagfe of the graphic novel to kick demonic ass on the big and smalt screens^ W icon 
has spavyned a few shelves of spin-off novels, action figures and comic books; and -rf, 
f Stephen -King’s Game, tie f^ora date from hell, even found her way onto Broadway, /tod-now, 

-the graveand ready to daim his modest place in .toe pantoeon of horror’s muiti-taskers, 
ikififthy Gruesome, toeuride'ad headbanger who by Halloween will have popped up to damn near 
|K«ry art medium save for the opera and ballet 

The creation of Buffalo-based filmmaker and novelist Greg Lambereon, Johnny Gruesome’s prima- 
incarnation is as toe titular anti-hero of Lamberson’s second novel, the story of a misunderstood 
^ headbanger murdered by a weaselly drug dealer who has the hots for Johnny’s girl. Johnny does- 
’ n’t-know tire meaning of the wort quit - or forgive ~ and drags his patched-up corpse out of the 
• tocai cemetery to terrorize the small town and te citizens who never gave him a chance in life. 

The novel has also spavmed a fulj-Iength rock album by hu^and-and-wife songwriters Gia- 
i sone and Marcy, Iteliano, a series of EC-s^le comics by Keliy Forbes, a one-of-a-Wnd latex 
inspired by the Don Post masks featijred in Famous Monsters of Filmland and an eight-minute 
' tifm, directed by Umberson and scaring horror hottie Erin Brown (a.k.a. Misty Mundae) - all 
of whfch can be viewed and/or purchased on johnnygruesome.com. 

. , But if lamberaon had it his way, Johnny would have made his debut on the big screen back 
In toe '80s, when he was eking out a living managing afew of New York City’s grungiest grind- 
house theatres and writing horror scripte in his spare time. 

“I wrote the screenplay back in 1 985, right after I wrote toe script for Slime City" he explains. 

“At toe time, slashers like Jason and Michael Meyers were toe dominant monsters on movie 
screens. In Johnny, ! wanted to create a monster with more personality than toe masked 
killers of toe day - a teenage zombie with some sympathetic traits despite his angry, imma- 
ture nature.” 

Lamberson eventually secured funding for his legendary no-budget gross-out flick Slime 
City, but Grvesomds ambitious plot, which involved muttiple characters and many outdoor 
scenes, including a climactic baffle of good and evil on a frozen creek, scared away 
investors, it fflso didn’t help when New Line released A Nightmare on Elm Street a year 
later, cornering toe market on vengeance-seeking, wisecracking monsters. 

“My production partner, Marc Makowski, pitched Johnny as ‘toe next Freddy’ to 
Michael DeLuca at New Line, who rightly said, ‘Why do we need the next Freddy? We have 
the real Freddy!”’ 

Lamberson managed to make two more micro-budget horror flicks over the next decade 
(Naked Fear and Undying Love, a.k.a. New York Vampirdj, and after settling in Buffalo with 
, his wife and baby daughter, began work on his first novel. Personal Demons, which is also 
based on one of his unmade film scripts. Meanwhile, Johnny just wouldn’t stay dead in Lam- 
berson’s imagination, so he decided to give his headbanger a chance to live on toe printed 
page through his upcoming Johnny Gruesome novel (featuring illustrations by Zach McCain, 
available from Bad Moon Books this month). He also wanted Johnny to tackle as many 
mediums as possible. 

"When i decided to turn Johnny into a literary character," Lamberson 
explains, “I knew that I wanted all of that merchandise to exist, even if 
just for my own enjoyment, and I wanted to 
promote the novel as I would a film." 

He then asked the Italianos to write a song 
about Johnny exclusively for the website, and 
before he knew it they were working on a full- 
length album and Lamberson was thinking of 
getting behind the camera again. The comics 
and mask soon followed. 

“In many ways, I view my role in toe vari- 
ous side projects as that of a film producer,” 
he says. “I’ve assembled a talented group of 
people and have encouraged them to do 
their best work realizing different interpreta- 
tions of my character." 


f[ lilustrafion by Zach McCain. 
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THE NIGHT ROB CAME HOME 


Starring Scout Taylor-Compton, 

Malcolm McDowell and Daeg Faerch 
Written and directed by Rob Zombie 
Dimension 

When it was first announced that Rob 
Zombie was remaking Halloween, it seemed 
like a good idea. Really. Forget the protests 
of the purists what other filmmaker cares 
more about this increasingly ridiculous fran- 
chise? No one. Mowever, much like asbestos, 
Crystal Pepsi and invading Iraq, it was a 
good idea at the time. 

So, now that the torehes have fizzled and 
the pitchforks have been put away, let’s 
examine just what went wrong. There are the 
usual Rob Zombie film problems: characters 
who are screeching caricatures, obvious dia- 
logue that actors struggle to make ring true, 
■** scenes designed more to accommodate genre 
' icon cameos than to advance the plot, too 
many close-ups that muddle the sense of 


space and a complete lack of subtlety across 
the board, including some silly soundtrack 
selections (the placement of Nazareth’s 
“Love Hurts” is particularly funny). Yet 
there’s a more fundamental problem that 
sunk Zombie’s Halloween from the get-go: 
he tried to make a boogeyman a serial killer. 

The first half of Halloween follows the 
serial killer film mould, where the monster is 
humanized and we learn what makes him 
tick. Young Mikey (Daeg Faerch) kills ani- 
mals and takes abuse from 
his trailer trash family 
(who live in the sub- 
urbs and have a huge 
swimming pool!?!) 
before bludgeoning 
the school bully and 
murdering his car- 
toonishly foul step- 
dad, slutty sister and 
her boyfriend. 

From there it’s 
to the sanitarium, 
where a now mask- 
obsessed Mike meets 
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Return to the House on Haunted Hill 


Doc Loomis (Malcolm McDowell) and 
morphs into a silent, pro wrestler-sized mon- 
ster who kills pretty much every celeb on the 
horror convention circuit. The last half of the 
film retells the original’s story but with a 
two-dimensional, ineffectual Laurie Strode 
(Scout Taylor-Compton) running in endless 
circles from Michael, who Loomis terms 
“The Boogeyman.” 

What puts the “boo” in “boogeyman,” of 
course, is the Unknown, which has already 
been stripped away. Instead of a mysterious 
force of nature, we’re left with an often 
laughable masked child-man in coveralls loi- 
tering in the 'burbs. Zombie tried to create a 
cinematic universe where both Heniy Por- 
trait of a Serial Killer and the original Hal- 
loween could exist simultaneously, which is 
impossible; you can’t be human and mhu- 
man on those terms at the same time. 

Despite all this, the film has a few merits. 
The beautiful squalor is a minor triumph of 
art direction and there arc some good shocks 
(notably the death of Mr. Strode). But Zom- 
bie needs to play to his strengths and accept 
his weaknesses. If he lets others script his 
ideas (making Loomis an opportunist is a 
neat twist but those cliche lines - ouch!), 
cast his films (axe the distracting cameos) 
and make the final edit (trim that cheese), his 
art might match his considerable ambition. 

Dave Alexander 

WRETCHED REAL ESTATE 

nnoi TO BOOST on OHONTtO BILL 

Starring Amanda Righetti, Erik Palladino 
and Cerina Vincent 
Directed by Victor Garcia 
Written by William Massa 
Warner 

The elegant horror talc that is the 
original House on Haunted Hill 
( 1 959) was first eroded in 1 999 
with a glossy remake star- 
ring Geoffrey Rush and 
Famke Janssen - a prime 
example of when bad 
scripts happen to good 
actors. Basically defac- 
ing the glee and menace 







of the original Vincent Price vehicle, it was 
really a remake in name and loose plot only, 
substituting sleazy predictability for its pre- 
decessor’s taut pace and unsettling edge. 
Now. with the straighl-to-DVD Return to 
House on Haunted Hill, like any copy of a 
copy, the quality continues to deteriorate. 

Picking up where the remake left off. Sarah 
Wolfe is the only survivor from the massacre 
at the Vannacutt Mansion - that is, until she 
seemingly offs herself because nobody 
believes her claims that ghosts committed the 
gruesome murders, leaving her sister, Ariel 
(Amanda Righetti), to figure out who or what 
is responsible for her death. Ariel then dis- 
covers that Sarah sent her the diary of the 
diabolical Dr. Vannacutt {Re-Animator''s. Jef- 
frey Combs, thankfully reprising his role 
from the remake) right before she died, 
which offers clues to the origins of the evil 
within the house. In a 
laughable Raiders of the 
Lost /4/-A'-style clash of 
good and bad archeolo- 
gists, Ariel finds herself 
in the crossfire of two 
wily treasure hunters who 
have an interest in the 
diary, successfully pro- 
viding reason enough for a new group of 
unlucky victims to return to the mansion like 
lambs to the slaughter. 

With broad strokes and brainless gusto. 
Return is pretty much what you’d expect; 
choppy music video-style camerawork, thin 
plotting and more cleavage than cleavers. 
The special effects are fairly derivative - 
tmly a three dressed up like a Se7en - but 
there arc a few cool death scenes that at least 
make it watchablc, especially since the cast 
could be summed up with the alternate title 
of House on Haunted Hill 90210. 

Too often Hollywood fails miserably at 
recreating the nuance and subtlety that make 
the originals so chilling. In the case of Return 
to House on Haunted Hill, the guilty parties 
should’ve heeded historical horror movie 
advice not to return. 

Trevor Tuminski 

THOROUGHLY ALIENATED 



HE musiiiN 

starring Nicole Kidman, Daniel Craig 
and Jackson Bond 
Directed by Oliver Hirschbiegel 
Written by David Kajganich 
Warner 

When a movie with as much star power 
and money behind it as The Invasion is 
dropped into the mid- August trough with lit- 
tle fanfare and rumours of a pre-release stu- 



The Invasion: Nicole Kidman fights aliens in the latest Invasion of the Body Snatchers remake. 


dio intervention, it’s normal for moviegoers 
to expect a complete disaster. But in spite of 
obvious evidence of script changes, reshoots 
and zero-hour editing sessions. The Invasion 
is less like watching a spectacular plane 
crash than witnessing a refurbished 747 rac- 
ing down a runway without ever leaving the 
ground, before skidding to a halt in the bar- 
rens. 

Director Oliver Hirschbiegal (The Experi- 
ment) transports the original alien invasion 
storyline (this is the third remake) from the 
1950s Red Scare classic Invasion of the Body 
Snatchers to Bush’s America, with its gaudy 
wealth, broken families and frightening 
headlines streaming in from a thousand con- 
verging media sources. Psychiatrist Carol 
Bcnnell (Nicole Kidman) makes a good liv- 
ing smoothing out the sad edges of her 
wealthy patients’ lives with a psychotropic 
cocktail of mood-altering drugs, but her 
practice starts to fizzle out after a space shut- 
tle crashes on American soil, spewing thou- 
sands of alien spores into the atmosphere. It 
seems that the spores transform their human 
hosts into bland automatons hell-bent on 
world domination. When Bennell and her 
doctor boyfriend (Daniel Craig) discover that 
her son, who is immune to the alien virus, 
may be the last hope for humanity’s survival, 
it’s a race against time to rescue him from his 
father, an infected White House scientist who 
is masterminding tlie alien conspiracy. 

From there, the movie degenerates into a 
typical chase-and-crash quest to deliver the 
lad to safety, which is a shame because the 
jumbled first half showed potential. Hirschb- 
iegal uses the alien conspiracy scenario to 
comment on our war-and-poverty-plagued 



world, forcing the viewer to ask, “Wouldn’t 
it be better to live on a planet without suffer- 
ing or conflict, even if meant giving up my 
individuality?’’ After all. isn’t that what all 
those colourful psychotropics arc trying to 
accomplish? 

Unfortunately, the transformation from 
me-first human America to bland alien 
dystopia is disjointed, rushed and full of plot 
holes. In fact, Hirschbiegal’s vision of Amer- 
ica is so bleak and his human characters so 
undeveloped that a different question soon 
occurs to the thoughtful viewer: why doesn’t 
Nicole Kidman just line up with the rest of 
her fellow Americans and drink the inter- 
galactic Kool Aid? 

Then again, she was married to Tom 
Cruise... 

James Grainger 

VILE HIGH CLUB 


FLIGHl OF FOE FIVING DEAD: 

ODTBDEAK ON A DEANE 

Starring David Chisum, Kristen Kerr 

and Erick Avari 

Directed by Scott Thomas 

Written by Sidney Iwanter, Mark Onspaugh 

and Scott Thomas 

WS 


Given the hype around Snakes on a Plane 
(apparently this was in production long 
before that film, though) and the ongoing 
surge of zombie flicks. Flight of the Living 
Dead: Outbreak on a Plane feels like more 
of a novelty than a novel approach to the; 
genre. Even without consulting the 
makers’ fright flick-free.predits-.^'dn the^f 
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CLEAR AS TEXAS MUD 


THE OAMNEO UlilG 

Starring Sean Patrick Flanery, Marisa Goughian 

and Ted Raimi 

Directed by Tobe Hooper 

Written by Richard Christian Matheson 

Anchor Bay 


Just what is the “Damned Thing”? In Carpen- 
ter's The Thing, aThing can be, well, anyttiing; yet 
it's still something specific: a parasitic shape- 
changing alien. The Damned Thing, however, is a 
muddled collection of different things, as ff creat- 
ed by committee and never clearly defined. 

Adapted for the screen by Richard Christian 
Matheson, from an Ambrose Bierce tale, this con- 
ceptual identity crisis represente Tobe Hooper’s second entry in the Mas- 
ters of Horror series, following season one disappointment Dance of the 
Dead. In comparison, this ambitious episode is a step up. 

Returning to Hooper’s preferred setting of rural Texas (actually some- 
where outside of Vancouver), it stars Sean Patrick Flanery (the Dead Zone 
TV series) as small-town sheriff Kevin, a man bearing the physical and 
emotional scars from the time the whole town went nuts three decades 
earlier when his dad blew away his mom before turning on him - getting 
killed by an unseen force before finishing the job. Now it's happening again, 
as a series of gruesome suicides act as an early warning system to full- 
blown chaos. Kevin must protect his son and estranged wife, along with the 
whole town and his own sanity, as he learns that the vengeful entity was 
unleashed through an oil well his grandfather dug. 

At times the Thing manifeste itself as a black oil stain dripping from the 
ceiling, an invisible poltergeist that tosses people around, a virus that caus- 
es madness and can control technology, and, eventually, a literal monster. 
Its motivations are as unclear as It Is, unfortunately. 

The Damned Thing isn’t without its pleasures, though. Ted Raimi turns in 
an excellent reptilian performance as the town preacher and Hooper proves 
he’s got a knack for shocking violence and gore (particularly a suicide-by- 
hammer). Hopefully he’ll get another chance in season three to get it right. 

Dave Alexander 




Flight of the Living Dead: A shady scientist (Erick Avari) is attacked. 


IMDb, you can tell it was made by outsiders to the genre. No one 
with a genuine love for zombie films would choose bad CGI - and 
it’s pretty brutal here - over good old-fashioned gore gags, which 
arc quite literally gutless when they do occur. 

Given the chance to reframe the well-shuffled subgenre by set- 
ting it in the air. writcr/director Scott Thomas seems more intent 
on making a low-budget action flick. A 
group of shifty scientists are transporting 
a frozen coijise infected with a reanimat- 
ing agent from LA to Paris when turbu- 
lence unleashes the hungiy zombie in the 
cargo hold. Before long, the passengers 
are under siege, as the undead inexplica- 
bly pop out from behind bathroom mir- 
rors, drop from the overhead compart- 
ments and multiply to a number larger 
than that of the initial passenger manifest. 

Among them arc the requisite horny, 
dumb twentysomethings, an FBI agent 
handcuffed to a con man, an undercover air marshall, a Tiger 
Woods-like golf pro who fortuitously has a club on him. a nun and 
various other zombie prey. They join the flight crew (another col- 
lection of standards, including a pilot on his last flight before 
retirement and a laviscious stewardess) in shooting, clubbing, and 
blowing up (with a propane tank!?!) the flesh-munchers-all while 
the government plots to destroy the aircraft. 

It’s fast-paced, far from serious and more ambitious than you'd 
think. Despite all that, though, it still gets tangled up in action flick 
cliches when it should’ve gotten tangled up in intestines. More 
guts, less goofy gunplay, a better title and Flight of the Living 
Dead might just have taken off 

Dave .\lcxander 
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Starring Petra Nielsen, Crete Havneskold 

and Emma Aberg 

Directed by Anders Banke 

Written by Daniel Ojanlatva, Pidde Andersson 

Genius 

The Swedish team behind Frostbitten is 
either very lucky, or very unlucky. If they set 
out to make a low-budget vampires-in-lhe- 
snow movie capitalizing on the release of 30 
Days of Night, then they’ve succeeded in get- 
ting more attention than this picture would 
otherwise deserve. But if they actually 
thought this was a novel idea (or worse, that 
nobody else would notice the similarities), 
they'll be pretty sorry pretty soon. 

It is a brilliant twist to put vampires in the 
far north, where polar nights can bring dark 
for a month, but you’ve still got to write a 
story to go with it. In this one. there’s a mad 
scientist (Carl-Ake Eriksson as Professor 
Gerhard Bcckcrt). a divorced woman (Petra 
Neilson as Annika) who’s relocated to the 
back(frozen)water town to work for him, her 
socially awkward daughter Vega (Emma 
Aberg), some rowdy teens and a mysterious 


girl in a coma. (And sorry, not one sexy 
Swedish nurse in sight.) 

Here, vampirism is akin to a virus, a “rhab- 
dovirus,” in fact, not unlike rabies. That’s 
what the good doctor is up to, developing an 
ecstasy-like drug that turns the town teens 
into bloodsuckers. I’m not spoiling this for 
you because it’s so painfully clear from the 
moment they introduce the “experimental 
geneticist” in the “formal mental hospital” 
that he’s the big bad. Expository dia- 
logue is not Frostbitten's forte. 

What is quite good here is the 
humour. There are talking poodles, 
plenty of clever one-liners, even a 
fun nod to the Lost Bovs. But apart 
from a creative death-by-gnome 
scene. Frostbitten never goes all the 
way into absurd horror/comedy. Con- 
sidering that it’s pretty lo-fi (they 
spent most of the budget on some 
dubious Nosferatu/Gollum-Iooking 
CGI for the lead vamp), and everyone 
sounds about as scary as the Swedish Chef, 
it could have been a great vampire “mock- 
buster." As it is. Frostbitten is for vampire 
enthusiasts (or dales with sexy Swedes) only. 

Liisa Ladouceur 



Starring James Van Der Beek, 

Darryn Lucio and Devon Sterling Ferguson 
Directed by Jonathan Dueck 
Written by Darryn Lucio 
Genius 

The irrational fear of clowns, known as 
coulrophobia, has been mined in film a few 
times before, but not quite as one might expect 
in Final Draft, a new classic cut of claustro- 
phobic weirdness that’s even creepier than the 
size of its lead actor’s forehead. 

Dawsons Creek alumnus James Van Der 
Beek - in bespectacled, bcardo disguise - 
plays Paul Twist, a screenwriter stmggling 
with the sophomore jinx. After his first film 
enjoys moderate success for both he and his 
actor friend David (writer/comic relief co-star 
Darryn Lucio), Twist suffers from a bad case 
of writer’s block he just can’t shake. Haunted 
by frequent delusions and recurring night ter- 
rors involving a dead clown named Punchy 
and an ill-conceived bit of pyrotechnics that 
he witnessed as a child. Twist decides to purge 
himself of the hallucinations by turning it into 
a script. Clown dies, comes back from the 
dead, kills everyone in the 
audience who laughed 
while he burned (thinking 
his fiery finale was part of 
the act) and makes it look 
like suicide every lime. 
With seed planted, Twist, 
an expert procrastinator, 
opts for self-imposed apart- 
ment exile, convincing 
David to lock him in until 
he’s finished. 

As ludicrous as this may sound, it actually 
works. Employing fleet-footed dialogue, a 
smart script and the feeling of an old Twilight 
Zone episode. Final Draft takes a page out of 
The Shining and anotlier out of Secret Win- 
dow, as it secs Twist slowly unravelling in a 
very believable way. 
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Van Der Beek shows he’s got acting chops to spare, ' 
as well, with many of the scenes solely revolving 
around him in complete isolation. Enduring all manner 
of fictional visits from ghosts of Christmases past, 
Twist’s fragile psyche is whittled away and the actor 
really sells it. He flawlessly fills the screen with a 
steady, nuanced performance - no easy task considering 
the setup. And even though director Jonathan Dueck 
toils along a little too lethargically at times to build ten- 
sion, the bleak, washed-out cinematography (fikning in 
Hamilton, Ontario obviously alleviated any need for set 
dressing) and clever finish, ultimately make Fina! Draft 
a tightly-woven story of a writer using his work to kill 
off the skeletons in his closet. 


Trevor Tuminski 


Sta'rring Nora Zehetner, Matthew Settle 
and Gabrielle Rose 
Directed by Dagen Merrill 
Written by Dagen Merrill and Kevin Burke 
Paramount 

It’s cute when newbie filmmakers attempt to 
imitate their betters. Judging by Beneath, first- 
time director Dagen Merrill has a big boner for 
David Lynch, However, little of that influence 
has survived the “MTV Presents” filter that this 
film obviously passed through to make it palat- 
able to Middle America. At least he tried. 

Willowy Heroes actress Nora Zehetner stars 
as Christy, a pre-med student haunted by her role in the car accident that left her 
older sister Vanessa horribly burned but alive - until her mysterious death six 
months after. Called home years later to attend a funeral, Christy reacquaints her- 
self with her creepy brother-in-law John (Mathew Settle), his daughter Amy (Jes- 
sica Amiee) and stern mother Mrs. Locke (Gabrielle Rose). Young Amy claims that 
a “dark thing” was responsible for the death. Her father and grandmother dismiss 
such suggestions, but Christy, plagued by visions which she channels into her art, 
is willing to believe. 

But is Christy a reliable narrator? She suffers hallucinations and blackouts which 
may foretell the future but may also just confirm the town’s opinion of her as an 
unstable whacko who freaked out at her sister’s funeral by claiming her sibling 
was still alive, Determined to discover the truth of her sister’s death .and in turn 
quiet her own demons, Christy investigates Vanessa’s passing and discovers that 
Amy’s claim that a monster lives in the walls may not be just childish imaginings. 

Merrill mostly conforms to MTV standards - an attractive young cast, shying 
away from truly disturbing material - but does set up a compelling narrative ques- 
tion; is Vanessa still alive? As for the Lynch influence, well, he applies Lynchian 
dream logic to Christy’s frequent visions and has a competent fondness for narra- 
tive discombobulation. The result is a slightly better than workaday horror-thriller 
that distinguishes itself thanks.to the inevitability of Vanessa’s fate and the direc- 
tor’s technical competence, 

Sean Plummer 



SPAGHETTI AND GHOPSTICKS 

BLACK KISS 

Starring Reika Hashimoto, Kaorl Kawamura 
and Shunsuke Matsuoka 
Written and directed by Macoto Tezuka 
Tokyo Shock 

As the son of the late Osamu 
Tezuka, the man who created 
Astro Boy and arguably the father 
of manga, Macoto Tezuka has 
some pretty big shoes to fill. 

Thankfully, with Black Kiss he 
decided to steer clear of standard 
J-horror archetypes, completely 
avoiding long-haired ghost girls 
and curses, instead creating the 
closest thing to a Japanese giallo 
that this reviewer has ever seen. 

The story centres around Asuka (Reika Hashimo- 
to), a shy fashion model who hooks up with Kasumi 
(Kaori Kawamura), a thick-skinned bad girl who 
treats her like dirt and berates her every chance she 
gets. Living in a seedy apartment in an even seedier 
part of downtown Tokyo, their lives are changed for- 
ever when Asuka witnesses a brutal murder in a hotel 
room across the street, a la Rear Window. Teaming 
up with the police and a young photographer who has 
a crush on Asuka, they try to find the killer, who 
butchers his victims, turning them into exquisitely 
gory works of art. 

While there are numerous references to both 
Argento (POV murders and a black-gloved killer) 
and Hitchcock (locations in the film include the Bat’s 
Motel and a bar called Vertigo), there are also 
enough red herrings and red splatters to keep a hor- 
ror fan happy. In fact, there are some downright gris- 
ly jump scares, such as when the severed head of a 
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Black Kiss: Kaori Kawamura (left) co-stars in an unusual entry in the Japanese horror canon. 


female victim is delivered to the police - 
still breathing! 

Clocking in at over two hours, the film 
drags a bit. especially the police investiga- 
tion subplot, but it’s the vibrant interaction 
between Hashimoto and Kawamura that 
keep the stoiy going strong. 

Tezuka’s style takes getting used to, espe- 
cially his overuse of jump-cuts, but he man- 
ages to make them work in the dark, rain- 
drenched Tokyo streets, creating a sexy, 
slick and very sick film that proves a pleas- 
ant departure from what genre fans are used 
to from Japanese directors. It’s just like eat- 
ing spaghetti with chopsticks! 

Last Chance Lance 

BABY BOLLOCKS! 


Starring: Lukas Haas, Emily Hampshire 
and Amanda Smith 
Written and directed by Tim J. Brown 
Peace Arch 

It’s a hell of a job balancing 
fatherhood and a career in the 21st 
century, especially if your wife's 
paralyzed with post-paitum depres- 
sion, your son is developing a mys- 
terious illness and your fixer-upper 
in the country is haunted by the 
angi 7 ghost of a baby buried alive. And. 
sadly, it's always your career that suffers. 


Frank (Lukas Haas, doing his best, bless 
him) is apparently a writer but he could just 
as well be a giraffe-keeper for all the work 
we sec him do: no pondering of plots, no 
crafting of characters, no carcfi.il polishing of 
his .scenes. His stmggle does, however, offer 
a devastating degree of insight into the cre- 
ative processes of whoever came up with this 
diaperful of sewage. 

The script is a mess, packed with non- 
sequiturs, inconsistencies and the kind of 
dialogue that would make a twelve-year-old 
blench. Emily Hampshire is promising as 
Frank’s neurotic wife Julie, but the .scene in 
which she can’t get it together to carry a 
saucepan across the kitchen is just ludicrous. 
And first-time director Tim J. Brown has no 
idea how to light a scene played in the dark 
so that the audience can. 
you know, see the actors: 
the urge to lock him in a 
room with a copy of The 
Descent and a few sea- 
sons Buffy is irrepress- 
ible. 

Much of the movie is 
spent following Frank on 
his night-time treks 
through the woods that 
surround his creepy new- 
family pad equipped with 
one puny flashlight; 
when the bulb putters out - along with your 
hopes - you’re left frantically peering 




towards the screen like Mr. Magoo at a skin 
flick. Hell, there may have been all kinds ot 
weird ’n’ wonderful stuft happening 
onscreen, but buggered if I could see any of 
it, 

Not that it would have made much differ- 
ence. There’s no payoff in this movie for 
anything that it sets up. For all the talk of 
vengeful spirits and baby corpses, what you 
actually get is banging shutters and a cun- 
ningly folded blanket. Avoid like month-old 
breast milk. 

Justine Warwick 

SLOW FBOX-POE 

Ti HDllSt Of lISHtfl 

Starring Austin Nichols, Izabella Miko 
and Beth Grant 
Directed by Hayley Cloake 
Written by Collin Chang 
THINK Film 

Disclaimer: I'rn not a Poc purist, nor for 
that matter am 1 a Lovecraft purist. Hence, 1 
don’t usually get my Jockeys in a jam when 
filmmakers modernize or alter their work - 
in fact. I’m a firm believer that artistic 
license can often 
enhance underlying 
themes in these 
dusty old tales and 
ensure their contin- 
uing resonance with 
modern audiences. 

However, 1 take 
issue with this latest 
adaptation of one of 
Poe’s best-known 
stories, not because 
the filmmakers lake 
liberties (which 
they do. big time) but because they’ve 
turned it into a turgid snoozer. 

When her best friend Maddy Usher dies. 
Jill Michclson (angelic stunner Izabella 
Miko) travels to the family’s sprawling rural 
mansion for the funeral; Maddy’s twin 
brother Rick (Austin Nichols), a novelist 
who had previously broken Jill’s heart, 
coaxes her into staying on for a few days. 
Turning on the charm and showering her 
with gifts, Rick is successful at fanning the 
old flames but fails dismally every time Jill 
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Creature Features Collection: The Wolfman is one of the under-represented characters in die series. 


wants to get biz-zay. Could this be sympto- 
matic of that mysterious malady that has 
plagued generations of Ushers? Well, dull. 

An age-old problem with adapting Poe for 
the screen is that his stories rely more on 
atmospherics than action, with few opportu- 
nities for money shots before the climax - 
the guy was a depressed, drunken poet, for 
chrissakes. The real culprit here, however, 
is not director Hayley Cloake, whose deft 
touch with said atmospherics is commend- 
able, but with the pedestrian, molasses-slow 
script. 

The closing credits reveal some marginal- 
ly interesting trivia tidbits: the film’s real- 
life Massachusetts locations include Dan- 
vers, home of Session 9’s creepy-as-fuck 
derelict mental hospital, and Rowley, a 
small coastal town that's just a short swim 
from Plum Island, site of the phony vacation 
bribe Clarice Starling offered Hannibal 
Lector in The Silence of the Lambs. Do 


these make The House of Usher worth the 
rental price? Not by a long shot, but under 
these circumstances, minutiae raining is 
sometimes our only means of staving off 
unconsciousness. 

John W. Bowen 

SCHLOCK DOC 

CBEAiyBE EEftiyBES COLEECTIDN 

Directed by Gerald Caillat, Thomas Briat 

and Pierre-Henry Salfati 

Elite 

By their very nature, horror documen- 
taries comprised of nothing more than well- 
known film clips are capable of only the 
shallowest overview of the genre. They’re 
little more than glorified highlight reels - 
the fright fan’s equivalent of the Sports 
Blooper video, and quite often considerably 
less gruesome. Billed as “The History of the 


Greatest Movie Monsters of All Time,” 
Elite’s Creature Features Collection pre- 
sents a clip-driven TV series that strives for 
a few insights, but ends up just as inconse- 
quential as all the rest. 

A co-production between French film- 
makers and the Bravo cable network that 
first aired it in 2005, the three episodes of 
Creature Features - “The Beasts,” “The 
Machines” and “The Dead” - do serve up 
some surprising clips for their respective 
subjects, but that isn’t always a good thing. 
Amidst expected scenes from An American 
Werewolf in London, Planet of the Apes and 
Cronenberg’s redo of The Fly, “The Beasts” 
begins to get interesting with the inclusion 
of The Elephant Man and Georges Franju’s 
(still unrelcasedon DVD) thriller ./utfex. But 
wait, what's Jim Jarmusch’s Dead Man 
doing in there? Likewise, “The Machines” 
starts with James Whale’s familiar rebirth of 
Frankenstein before moving on to the little- 
seen Russian robot saga Loss of Feeling 
and... Being John Malkovich'V. Similar 
inscrutable logic 
finds “The Dead” 
spending less time 
with George Romero 
than it does on The 
Highlander, Once 
Upon a Time in the 
West and Battleship 
Potemkin - films that 
may feature onscreen 
deaths, but no one 
would ever classify 
as “creature fea- 
tures.” 

Not nearly as smart as it wants to be (por- 
tentous observations like “death is never 
idle,” barely string together the clips). Crea- 
ture Features might make for a passably 
entertaining way to spend a lazy Sunday 
afternoon if you happened to catch a rerun 
on TV, but as a DVD, it’s useless to anyone 
but the most oblivious horror beginner, who 
would probably be better off watching 
Bravo’s other dubious genre docs, like The 
100 Scariest Movie Moments. 

Paul Corupe 
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“DARK, DISTURBING 

mo TERRIFYING” 

~ THE WASHINGTON POST 


D ecades after the film’s release, it stands alone as a 
carnage classic whose power to shock and disturb 
■'■i'.ra onrf.rvii~,o.h(ei. 'Jfd nict'. 'iQii. ' 
T.,is is HELLRAISER like you've never experienced it before! 


-4L 


J. 


INCLUDES NEW BONUS t^ElstiRl 

THAT WILL TEAR YOUR SOUL ^ARl: 

• Mr. Cotton, I Presume?: An lnterviem\;ith Star Andrew Robinson 

• Actress From Hell: An Interview with Star Ashley Laurence 

• Hellcomposer: An interview with Composer Christopher Young 

• HEU-RMSER'. Rfisurrecliaa 

• Under The Sfe'rr.'Doug Bradley on HELLRAISER 


ALL HELL BREAKS L©©SE I0.23.2©©7 
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www.starzhoment.com 
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UNCONSCIOUS CRUELH 




WASTED IN THE WOODS 


FOBESI Of lOE DEIID 

Starring Mark Singleton, Chris Anderson 

and Erin Brophy 

Directed by Brian Singleton 

Written by Brian Singleton and Mark Singleton 

Elite 


The lu'iTor OVD nuirkcl has become home lo a seem- 
iiiuly ciulless onslaught of micro-buiigel. Icchnically chal- 
lenged 0.10'. schlockfcsls. and ihoiigh they till stilTer from those hmitalions. 
c\ ery so olten there's one that comes along with some raw talent neiiimi ii. Mtol 
in the woods outside ofCaiiada's capital city. Ottawa. Foivsi of the Pccul is def- 
initely dennilely - iiol one oflhem. 

Mimed on w hat looks like a I dSb cametirder and probably nnaneed with beer 
bottle retunis. /■>»//) resembles a family \’acalion \ idco. only the acting isn't 
quite ihtil good. The plot, such as it is. in\'ol\es a group of teens who \ enturc 
into the woods where they hang otit. swctir a lot and make fun of f-'rencli Cana- 
dians. At some point they're tittacked and killed by some imseen force. Then, 
another group of teens \ enture into the woods and get killed bv the llrsi groiip. 
Thc lllmmakers were likely inspired by the low-budget backwoods honorof the 
late-'70s. but it would be tinfairto (Imse lllms to say FoiP is anything like them. 

We's e all sat through our share of clunkers, but this is little more than one 
long in-Joke put on b\’ a group of friends. During one scene, a character pretends 
to be taking a wlii/. but he holds the plastic bottle in plain sight! The best thing 
about the prothiciion are some of the early moments containing humorous Bcav- 
i\ am! IUiiihcad->^\\\c ilialogue and ambitious, ilonc-for-a-niekel gore, but that's 
about it. 

The bottom line is that just because \’ou can w rite a script, get vour friends to 
act it out. and Him them doing it. doesn't necessarily mean n’ou should. Spend 
your time doing whate\ er the heck you w ant, hut don't expect horror fans to 
spend their lime or money watchine it. Consider /•Vyc.sv of the Paid offxour list. 


Starring Kei Fujiwara, Kimihiko Hasegawa 
and Kenji Nasa 

Written and directed by Kei Fujiwara 
Tokyo Shock 

There is no doubling Kei Fujiwara’s artistic ambitions, 
just her ability to carry them out. Once a member of the 
theatre troupe founded by 
director Shinya Tsukamoto 
(she co-starred in his first fea- 
ture, Telsuo: The Iron Man. 

Rh'IUdS), she made her own 
filmmaking debut with 1996's 
Organ, a narratiyely and liter- 
ally messy film that mistook 
horrific imagery for tiaic hor- 
ror. Now comes Id (a.k.a. 

Oigan 2), an equally incom- 
prehensible effort chock full 
of repulsiye images which do 
little to alleviate the uneasy feeling that Fujiwara simply 
does not know what she is doing. 

The barely-therc plot revolves around a drifter known 
as the “Master of Murder" who wanders the woods until 
a voice beckons him towards a nearby pig fann populat- 
ed by characters straight out of a Monty Pynhon sketch. 
There’s the factory owner whose young boy and girls are 
both played by grown men; there's the scaredy-cat police- 
man who can barely hold his gun; and then there’s Ryo 
(Kei Fujiwara), an emotionally damaged, one-eyed wreck 
haunted by visions of her abusive father. All these freaks 
are observed calmly by the drifter, who’s apparently the 
sanest in the bunch. Oh. and the churning waterway flow'- 
ing underneath represents the churning id of the fann's 
residents. Needless lo say. those id energies ultimately 
overflow in a climax of red blood, and yellow and green 
goo. 

Fujiwai'a's bizarre imagery (human pigs, vegetablc-like 
monsters, torso-sized birth canals) and protagonists slide 
past “Lynchian” straight into “incomprehensible.” Her 
main themes - man is no better than the pigs he slaugh- 
ters. life is hell, redemption is a lie - are hammered home 
by overbearing naiTation. But relying on absurd dialogue, 
sloppy gore and imagination without narrative structure 
is a sin even the most chin-stroking horror fan should not 
forgive. 




FREE GIFT! 
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RICHARD GRIECO 


THEY WERE WRONG 


AVAIlliEE ON DVD 10/9/2007 


Richard Grieco 

(It Looks CoaU Kill, TV’s 21 Jump Street) 


Director’s Commentary 
Behind-The-Scenes Sdiis Gaiiery 
Original Theatrical trailer 


www.image-entertainment.com entertain m€ n t 

Program Content: ©2005 IDX Studios, LLC. All Rights Reserved. 
© 2007 Image Entertainment, Inc. All Rights Reserved. 






OVERLOOKED, i^ROOTTEW AIVD DISMISSED 

THIS ISSUE: LANCE TUNES OUT 

VAMPS AAID AMPS 


Eclectic 

When Gothic Vampires from Hell enter a battle of the bands hoping to win . 

a recording contract, they learn first-hand why the music industry is often j^T HELlI 
called “soul-sucking.” The group does get signed but it turns out that the 
sexy vampires who own the label are more interested in having front man ! ‘ 

Graven help them enslave humanity as their new vampiric master. If you're ^ 

like me and love goth music and goth girls, you’ll be ecstatic that this DVD features songs from 
Rosetta Stone, Christian Death, Nosferatu and Leaether Strip, as well as some hot, scantily 
clad vampire chicks. But beware: although the soundtrack rocks, the acting is weak and 
apparently the entire budget was spent on fake fangs and fog machines. 

Body Count; 18 
Lame Music Montages; 9 

lUMSEA OF THE BITCH i , ' 


' Razor Digital ^ ; 

Yes, this is an ultra-low-budget outing, but that doesn’t excuse the fact ^ , 

that it’s also an absolute mess. When melodramatic singer Cassidy blows 

her brains out, her bandmates hole up in a dilapidated recording studio to — ■:! | 

complete their CD. The session goes seriously off-track, though, when her 

bipolar spirit takes over the body of their new singer, sending the possessed replacement on 

a fumbling, bumbling rampage as she tries to kill the rest of the group. All Cassidy ever does 

while alive is whine about her boyfriend not taking her song lyrics seriously enough, and we 

never know exactly what her motives are for the murder spree. Atrocious acting, horrible sets 

and a seriously sick soundtrack only further detract from this confusing, lamentable disaster. 

Body Count; 7 

Lame Music Montages; 1 

DEATH MEABS TiCHTY-WHiTEYS Fngfqn 


DEATH MEABSTiCHTY-WHiTEYS ' uSi ' 

BINE Of MKNESS 

First Look 

Even though the cover art suggests a Scream or knock-off. Ring \ . 

of Darkness is directed by David DeCoteau and that means one thing; lots 
of hard-bodied boys in tight underwear! The openly gay DeCoteau {Voodoo ' , 

Academy, The Brotherhood} makes films with a lot of homosexual imagery, 
and this is no exception. When a boy band “mysteriously” loses its lead singer, the rest of the 
group holds auditions for a replacement and takes the three top prospects to a deserted island 
hideaway where they reveal the evil secret to their success. Low on gore, high on perfect six- 
pack abs and cheese, not even Adrienne Barbeau - who turns in a great performance as the 
band’s manager - can help get this clunker on the horror charts. 

Body Count; 13 
Lame Music Montages: 6 

Last Chance Lance 


To Fujiwara's credit, she does create a real 
atmosphere of hopelessness and squalor thanks to 
set design heavily reliant on filth, garbage and 
found objects, as well as the utter inanity of her 
characters. Too bad the emptiness of the human 
condition she portrays is trumped by the empti- 
ness of her abilities. 

Sean Plummer 

BACK T8 THE VIELL 


Starring Chen Chang, Yosuke Eguchi 
and Kar Yan Lam 

Written and directed by Chao-Bin Su 
Tartan 

While Asian ghost movies show no sign of 
decline, it gets increasingly harder to find some- 
thing in the subgenre we 
haven’t seen a million 
times already. Frustrat- 
ingly. Silk, could have 
been that movie. With its 
mix of sci-fi, supernatur- 
al scares and drama, it 
brings all kinds of inter- 
esting elements to the 
table, only to fizzle in the 
face of Asian horror 
cliches. 

Using a device called a “Menger Sponge,” 
whieh allows users to control raw energy, a team 
of scientists capture the ghost of a boy. While 
they’re able to see him, they can’t hear him and 
he seems to be trying to tell them something. 
Enter Tung, an ace cop whose eyesight is so sharp 
he can lip-read with ease. Tung agrees to monitor 
the ghost, investigate who he was, how he died, 
and, basically, why he exists. Tung quickly learns 
this is not a friendly ghost, as everyone who 
encounters the boy meets their demise through a 
sinister strand of silk he attaches to them. 

The first half of is intriguing, but then a lot 
of plot points arc brought up that the film doesn’t 
resolve, and eventually the narrative becomes so 
complex it’s uninteresting. Far more annoying, 
though, is the film’s insistence on dragging up the 
same old J-horror staples. Female ghosts with 
long hair in their faces, eerie white apparitions, 
even the deadly strand of silk recalls Sadako’s 
hair in Ringii. None of it’s remotely frightening, 
especially since the awful CGI ghost effects 
appear as if they were done by the people behind 
Boa UY. Python. 

Did the filmmakers lose confidence in the story, 
did outside forces pressure them into making 
something more formulaic, or was it a combina- 
tion of the two? Either way. Silk is not the breath 
of dead air we’re still waiting for. 


Aaron Von Lupton 

i 
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OUB RESIDENT UWE BOLL-WATCHER STUART ANDREWS WAXES 

philosophical on the docced filmmaker s latest mm 
OFFERINGS. POSTAL AND BLOODRAYNE: DELIVERANOE. 


of Rue Morgue are 

H undoubtedly aware that last September 
the fates of one Dr. Uwe Boll and our own 
Chris “Schizoid Cinephile" Alexander became 
inextricably entwined for all eternity. I was treat- 
ed to the curious pleasure of travelling to Vancou- 
ver with the Schizoid One to witness his brutal 
beating at the hands of Boll in the highly publi- 
cized Raging Boil boxing event/media stunt. I 
have to admit though, as each one of the film- 
maker’s punishing blows landed upon Alexan- 
der’s delicate noggin, I couldn’t help but like the 
mad German. 

Part of the festivities that weekend included a 
day on the set of Postal. Neither of us knew much 
about the loose video game adaptation and we 
certainly weren’t prepared for what we saw when 
we got there. First off, we witnessed a scene 
where a truck runs down a baby carriage (which 
Boll refers to as his “Eisenstein homage”) and 
then another where a bigoted cop guns down a 
Chinese driver with the cringe-inducing line, 
"Stir-fry this, bitchl” A quick flip through the script 
revealed that there was much more offensive- 
ness to come: scenes of child murder and an 
amazing sequence featuring Bin Laden and 
George W. Bush holding hands and skipping 
through the tulips while mushroom clouds 
explode in the distance. 

1 wondered who on earth would ever release 
this movie? But, while Boll’s directorial skills may 
be questionable, no one can doubt his talent as a 
producer. Being the shrewd operator he is, he 
piggybacked the distribution of Postal on his $63- 
million sword-and-sorcery epic Dungeon Siege 
(which opens in January and stars Burt Reynolds 
as the King and Ray Liotta as an evil wizardi). As 
a result. Postal will enjoy a limited theatrical 
release in the US beginning tiiis fall in whatever 
cities are brave enough to screen this epic piece 
of wanton incorrectness. 

The plot line, such as it is, concerns a down- 
on-his-luck trailer park denizen (Zack Ward in 
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what is quite a remarkable 
performance) who goes vio- 
lently berserk, which serves as 
a backdrop for a string of oub’a- 
geously conceived - and often 
hilarious - vignettes that burst 
as many social taboos as possi- 
ble within the film’s (overlong) 

95-minute running time. Boll himself appears as 
the paedophiliac owner of a Nazi theme park, 
however, the film’s most outstanding jaw-dropper 
has Verne “Mini Me” Troyer (playing himself) get- 
ting raped by a thousand chimpanzees! 

Judging by the enthusiastic reception Herr Boll 
received at Montreal’s FanTasia film festival for 
the world premiere of ttiis schlock-shocker, it 
seems the notorious Raging Boll event may have 
transformed him from the most critically 
maligned filmmaker of his generation to a coun- 
terculture anti-hero. 

This brings us to the unholy trinity of Boll’s first 
three video game adaptations. BloodRayne 
(2005) is clearly the superior film over House of 
the Dead (2003) and Alone in the Dark (2005), 
thanks to its bizarre combination of breathtaking 
aerial shots, Kristanna Lokken’s sumptuous flesh 
and Michael Madsen in a really bad wig, It is, at 
the very least, perversely entertaining. Although it 
bombed terribly at the box office, it apparently did 
well enough on DVD to justify the recently 
released, straight-to-DVD sequel. Unfortunately, 
due to scheduling difficulties, Lokken couldn’t 
reprise her role, but thanks to the presence of the 
iiber gorgeous Natassia Malthe (Lake Placidj, her 
absence will not be overly missed (with the 
exception that, unlike her predecessor, Malthe 
does not bare all). 

Bloodrayne; Deliverance picks up a hundred 
years after the first film and finds the titular 
dhampir bounding around the American 
West with the legendary Pat Garrett 

Natassia Malthe makes a kill in Bloodrayne: 

Deliverance; (above) Verne Troyer shows Uwe Boll 


BY STUART ANOlffilVS 


(Michael Pare) to do battle with an evil 
vampiric Billy the Kid (Zack Ward in a per- 
formance nowhere nearly as commend- 
able as his turn in Postal). With its self- 
conscious riffs on modern western clas- 
sics such as The Unforgiven, its poor 
man’s Ennio Morricone score and 
Malthe’s best Clint Eastwood impersonation, 
BloodRayne: Deliverance somewhat succeeds as 
a bizarre, genre mash-up tiiat’s at least fun to 
gawk at. Needless to say, this film isn’t going to 
radically change public perception of Boil’s direc- 
torial abilities, but it’s definitely worth sitting 
through if only to hear the its best line: “Jesus 
Titty-Fuck Christ!” I: 
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THf’S INSTALLMENT: SHORrS'EROM EAN^ASf A 2007 


REVIEWS BY STUART ANDREWS 


Traditionally, the flagship block of short films at Montreal’s FanTasia Film 
Festival is the Small Gauge Trauma program but that's really only the tip of the 
dagger. Over the festival’s three-week duration, there’s a huge array of shorts 
assembled in additional programs that could easily be looked upon as an alter- 


nate short film festival running in parallel to the features. Collected here are 
three of the more maliciously memorable mini-movies that screened this year 
as stand-alone entries before accompanying features (which is undoubtedly 
the ideal way to experience the full impact of a short film). 



ELLIE 
32 mins 

reluctantpicbjres.com 

Massive (by short film standards) at 32 minutes, Matthew Garrett's Ellle is the sort of short that festival 
programmers b'aditionally ignore. But despite the epic length and its pea-soup thick atmosphere of 
nihilism and melancholy, Blie is a remarkably well-paced piece that at its core, serves as a violent scream 
of protest against the hypocrisy of the Christian right. Ellle is a seventeen-year-old girl in a desperate state 
of despair following an unfortunate run-in with a clean-cut, bible-thumping bastard. Unable to confide her 
pain in anyone, she does everything in her power to escape the misery of conscious thought and embarks 
upon an ill-conceived flight plan that sees her spiralling into sexual humiliation and self-destructive 
depravity. Some dodgy secondary performances diminish its power a little but the dynamo that drives the 
film forward is an astonishing turn by lead actor Darcy Miller who manages to channel something truly 
ferocious. Blie screened before the world premiere of Jack Ketchum’s The Girl Next Door where it proved 
to be an excellent kissing cousin to the cruel adaptation. 


CRITICIZED 
18 mins 

richard-gale.com 

In a tale guaranteed to give some of my colleagues the heebie-jeebies, an outraged first-time filmmak- 
er takes bloody vengeance upon the mean-spirited critic who annihilated his debut feature. After kidnap- 
ping the overly opinionated pundit, wrapping him in duct tape and stuffing him in the bathtub, the angry 
auteur cleverly excises excerpts from the cruel review and turns them into delightful inspirations for tor- 
ture. The major talking point of Richard Gate’s Criticized however is a gorgeously orchestrated crescendo 
of eyeball violence, the anticipation of which was brutally drawn-out, leaving the FanTasia crowds squirm- 
ing in absolute agony. It's a timely comment on both the need for filmmakers to take reviews of their work 
with a grain of salt and a reminder to film critics to choose their words wisely. Cr/ftozed screened prior to 
the Canadian premiere of The Wizard of Gore and proved to be more entertaining and inventive than the 
remake of the notorious H.G. Lewis splatter-piece. And as for this short film's shortcomings? I’m terrified 
to mention any. 



THE MORNING AFTER 
7 mins 

myspace. com/mr_thumptastic 

in a scenario I’m sure many of us of legal drinking age can empathize with, a girl wakes up after an 
evening of drunken debauchery to find herself in a strange bed sandwiched between two strange bedfel- 
lows: a filthy, snoring fatso and a gas-mask wielding weirdo who happens to be sleeping on her arm. God 
only knows what course of insidious events led her to this predicament but so desperate is she to remove 
herself without waking her companions that she uses everything within possible grasp to sever her 
trapped arm. The conceit is weak and doesn’t quite work on the absurdist, Monty Python level it strives for 
and the effect is further hindered by the light and bouncy dance music score, yet The Morning After \s not 
without its strengths. It’s a visually satisfying little number with slick editing and carefully constructed 
compositions that seems more suited as fodder for director Daniei Knight’s demo reel than a festival audi- 
ence. Then again, what do i know? Along with Richard Gale’s Criticized, The Morning After picked up the 
Bronze public prize at FanTasia this year. 
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THE KING OF ITAIIAN HORROR DIRECTORS” 

-THE NEW YORK TIMES 


ERIK 

THt 

Conqueror 


www.starzhoment.com 


starz 


ERIK THE CONQUEROR 

Seperated and raised apart after their parents are murdered in 
a raid on their viking village, two brothers' destinies intertwine 
and their loyalties are tested. 


RIAGKSARRATH 

Boris Karloff hosts Bava's 1963 classic triptych of terror 
which set new standards in violence and spellbinding horror. 


BLACK SUNOAY 

Barbara Steele became an international icon in this iiber- 
gothic fever dream pulsing with stunning cinematography. 


COMING TO DVD: OCTOBER 23, 2007 
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6-DISC 
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8 FILMS 


“BRILLIANT AND 
INFLUENTIAL... 
NOTED AND CELEBRATED 
CINEMATIC VISIONARY” 


~ RUE MORGUE MAGAZINE 


VOLUME 2 


Though he would be forever hailed as "The King Of Italian 
Horror," director Mario Bava brought his stunning visual style 
to virtually every genre of international cinema. In these eight 
movies from the latter half of his legendary career, II Maestro 
turned his extraordinary eye to extreme gothic terror, mod murder 
mystery, spaghetti western satire, a sex comedy inspired by 
Rashomon, the gore shocker that single-handedly created the 
'body-count' craze, and two distinctly different versions of his 
surreal macabre classic. Each disc has been transferred from 
original European vault elements to complete the definitive 
celebration of one of the most influential filmmakers of all time. 


CLASSIC BAVA TITLES ALSO AVAILABLE 









Indie and D.I.Y. 


films reviewed 


The long Way Homes 
A Bigioot Story 
myspacexom/bigfootsmovie 

The sasquatch is tiie least abominable aspect 
of this amateur and altogether tedious indie 
about a down-on-his-luck reporter who is lured 
back to his North Carolina birthplace by old 
friends who stage a few Bigfoot 
sightings. Intended to revitalize his 
career and help him reconnect with 
his father, the hoax b^kaiiy con- 
sists of one of the townsfolk walk- 
ing around the Appalachians in a 
shaggy- -goriHa -suit and ■ running 
shoes. At least two thirds of this 
film consists of dlrector/writer/star 
James “Bubba” Cromer conducting 
dreary interviews with local yokels about 
whether or not they believe In the creature, and 
even the scenes meant to advance the plot are 
clearly unscripted, with the “actors” stammering 
self-consciously improvised dialogue and steal- 


ing glances directly at the camera. Incredibly, it 
achjally seems to be meant as some kind of 
cryptozooiogical twist on Christianity, as if going 
back to your roots to cover tragic Bigfoot attacks 
is somehow akin to being saved by Jesus! The 
Long tVay Home: A Bigfoot Story is one of those 
films that appears to have been made primarily 
for an audience of the participants rather 
than anyone else. Bigfoot would give this 
sucker a big, hairy thumb down. PC 

Savage Harvest 2: 

, .Oatober Blood 

wickedpixel.com 

Dreaming bigger than your budget is a 
common pitfall of indie films. Savage 
Harvest 2: October Blood suffers from 
this, but if you can look past that there’s poten- 
tial here. Writer/director Jason Christ’s shot-on- 
DV movie revolves around Tyge; an indie film- 
maker who returns to his hometown after a trag- 
ic accident on one of his sets. He reconnects with 


his high-school sweetheart who’s haunted by t|e 
bizarre suicide of her sister. As an old Indian , 
curse turns their friends into demons {^e'same 
fate that befell the victims of 
the first Savage Harvest) they 
try to get to the bottom 
mystery. At two hours, the 
film is way too iong and 
unbearably slow for the first 
hour or so. Christ fails to 
build much tension, the act- 
ing is flat and the dialogue 
terrible, if he had loeused 
on the demons and made this a pos- 
session film it would’ve worked, but instead 
we’re left with a ham-fisted murder;, mystery. 
Despite this, the last 30 minutes pmvide 
decent gory payoff, and it’s clear that 
involved in the project are giving it their all. Indie 
filmmaking at its finest? Hell, no. Indie filmmak- - *. . 
ing at is purest? Yes, sir. BB . v 
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Reviews by BoB Barrow, Paul Corupe and Last Chance Lance 


Sharp Teeth 

cjproductions.ca 

Sometimes it’s nice just to sit back, switch off 
f your mind and sink your teeth into a low-budget 
horror film that doesn’t take itself too seriously. 

Christine Whitlock’s Sharp 
Teeth is just that kind of movie. 
Not only did she direct this 
film, she also wrote it, pro- 
duced it and even catered it. It 
stars llene Elkaim as Lola Dent, 
a journalism student who dis- 
covers that the local nuclear 
power plant is dumping toxic 
waste into a nearby nature 
reserve. The pollution causes horrific mutetions 
in the carp population, turning them into flesh- 
hungry monstrosities that are feeding on the 
locals. Her editor is skeptical, so before he’ll let 
her print the story she has to gather hard evi- 
dence, which she attempts to collect by jiggling 
her cleavage at Just about every man she meets 
along the way. Extremely low on gore, it’s a fun 
romp featuring only a handful of severed limbs 
and nary a drop of blood. It’s not meant to be a 
splat-fest, but works because even though the 
acting is hard to swallow, it’s competently filmed, 
unabashedly Canadian and downright hilarious. 
LCL 
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From the twisted mind that brought you I’LL BURY YOU TOMORROW 


Alan Rowe Terry M. Joshua Mike Susan 
Kelly West Nelson Lane Adriensen 
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OVeRLOOKeD iziRGCNTO 

IHE Umm SYNDROME |199G| 

starring Asia Argento, Thomas Kretschmann 
and Marco Leonard! 

Directed by Dario Argento 

Written by Dario Argento and Franco Ferrini 

Blue Underground 

Every single Argento film Ixom The Bird 
with the Crystal Plumage (1969) to Opera 
(1987) has been granted classic status, and 
every single film since then has more or less 
been savaged. One of these later 
period films is due for critical 
reassessment, however: The 
Stendhal Syndivme. 

A woman (Asia Argento) is 
overwhelmed by the artwork on 
display in the Uffizi Gallery in 
Florence and experiences a 
vivid underwater hallucination. 

Disoriented and suffering from 
amnesia, she’s helped into a cab 
by a passerby, Alfredo (Thomas 
Kretschmann). and relums to her 
hotel. There she discovers that 
she is Assistant Inspector Anna Manni, a 
detective from Rome tracking a vicious 


rapist/scrial killer. She’s soon .stalked by the 
sociopath she’s determined to bring to ju.s- 
ticc, and after a series of sadistic set pieces, 
the film comes to a brutal but satisfying 
rape/revenge-style conclusion - were it 
over. In an extended coda, Anna, emotional- 
ly and physically scarred, retreats into a gen- 
tle love affair with a young painter. When 
fresh blood is shed, though, she’s convinced 
Alfredo still haunts her. 

The Stendhal Syndrome is arguably the 
best film Argento has made in the last twen- 
ty years. The key to fully appreciating it is to 
disregard the lacklustre American movies he 
made beforehand. Two Evil 
Eyes (1990) and Trauma 
(1992), and place it within 
the arc of films that include 
Tenebre (1982), Phenomena 
(1985) and Opera. Stendhal 
Syndrome is stylistically and 
thematically linked to this 
portion of his body of work 
to the point that the director 
could be accused of plagia- 
rizing himself The film 
combines the bait-and- 
switch antagonist of Tene- 
bre and cat-and-mouse psychological inter- 
play of Opera with the fantastical elements 
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of Phenomena (as evinced in Manni’s 
“trips” into the paintings). 

Stendhal Syndrome is beautifully rendered 
and scored, and just as violent as his ’80s 
films, but it’s hurt mainly by a canned dia- 
logue track and Anna’s unlikely relationship 
with her hangdog boyfriend Marco (Marco 
Leonardi). 

This double-disc set contains a definitive 
high-definition anamorphic print in the orig- 
inal 1.66:1 aspect ratio, a selection of Eng- 
lish and Italian-language audio options and 
the theatrical trailer. The second disc fea- 
tures lengthy interviews with Argento, psy- 
chological consultant Graziella Magherini 
(whose book inspired the film), special 
effects director Sergio Slivaletti, assistant 
director Luigi Cozzi and production design- 
er Massimo Antonello Geleng. 

Many “purists” find it de rigeur to dismiss 
The Stendhal Syndrome as subpar Argento; 
this excellent re-release should give them 
pause for thought. 

The Gore-Met 

iNTeRTSiMeNSiONilL 
SLiMe TiMe 



Starring Jeffrey Combs, 

Barbara Crampton and Ted Sorel 
Directed by Stuart Gordon 
Written by Dennis Paoli 
MGM 


Watch enough ’80s horror films of the 
non-slashcr variety and you’re bound to ask 
yourself, “What’s with all the slime?” 
While many filmmakers were chronicling 
the romance, corporate mergers, action 
heroes and padded pantsuits of the Greed 
Decade, horror cinema was telling a differ- 
ent story, one about bodily mutation and 
transformation and the biological and sexu- 
al limits of fragile human flesh, all of it 
served up with extra toppings of mysterious 
bodily fluids uncharted by science. 

Of all the operas of shape-shifting viscera 
- including The Thing, American Werewolf 
in London, The Fly, Hellraiser, Re-Anima- 
tor, The Evil Dead, The Howling and A 
Nightmare on Elm Street - none quite cap- 
tured the decade’s obsession with sex and 
slime as much as Stuart Gordon’s Lovecrafl 
adaptation From Beyond. Based on the 
story of the same name, it features the 
bloody, mutation-riddled aftermath of a 
successful experiment in inter-dimensional 
travel by the brilliant physicist (and total 
S&M freak) Dr. Pretorius (Ted Sorel) and 
his reluctant sidekick Crawford Tillinghast 
{Re-Animator icon Jeffrey Combs). Addi- 
tional Re-Animator alumnus Barbara Cramp- 
ton co-stars as Tillinghast’s fetish gear-wear-' 
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I enjoyed the heil 
out of this film! 


A shocking 
final twist. 

- Arizona Inlematonal Pilr 


You NEED to see! 
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A scantily-clad horrific 
killing machine that 
tears flesh to nbbons 

-Jeff Sreckon. 
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Original, gory 
and funny. 
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Barbara Crampton gets felt up from beyond in Stuart Gordon 's body-horror nightmare. 


ing psychiatrist and Dawn of the Dead's Ken 
Force appears as a cop investigating the 
bizarre events. Gordon’s campy masterpiece 
has finally been restored to its original glory 
twenty years after losing two minutes of gory 
goodness to the real boogeyman of the ’80s: 
the censors. 

This is the glorious uncut, cleaned-up ver- 
sion put together for Monsters HD (see 
RM#56). Thanks to modem film transfer tech- 
nology, the missing scenes, which had been 
languishing in an old film can in MGM's 
vaults, have been restored and seamlessly 
integrated into the R-rated version of the film 
tliat vanished into video store oblivion after its 
release. Now fans can finally see, in the words 
of the demented Dr. Pretorius, “more than any 
man has ever seen,” including the legendary 
eyeball-and-brain-SLicking sequence, which 
will inspire a few shudders and groaning gig- 
gles even from today’s grue-saturated horror 
fans. 

The high-definition transfer also fully 
reveals Gordon’s innovative use of bizarre 
colours and lighting to capture Lovecraft’s 
vision of otherworldly biology and geometry. 
Some of the film’s transgressive sexuality 
may seem as tame as the average Madonna 
video, but that’s okay; the glorious fountains 
of purple and pink slime flowing unimpeded 
from orifices both human and trans-human 
more than make up for the sparse servings of 
T&A and bondage gear. 

James Grainger 


Love RUNS Reo 

I[|[ BLOOD HOSE IMI 

starring Phillipe Lamaire, Anny Duperey 

and Howard Vernon 

Directed by Claude Mulct 

Written by Jean Carriaga and Claude Mulct 

Mondo Macabro 

Ah, the utterly mad things we do for love, 
that most blinding and inexplicable emotional 
attachment that distorts reason and pushes 
even the most level-headed realist right off the 
edge. In film, the French have told tales of the 
hopeless, often tragic effects of foolish love 
time and time again, perhaps more than any 
other culture. 

For some reason, they seem to have an 
innate understanding of the all-consuming, 
blissfully corrupting power of love and that 
swooning sensibility leaks into almost every 
genre they touch, even “le cinema fantas- 
tique.” A prime example of 
this is Claude {Pussy Talk) 
Mulot’s meandering, flow- 
ery and passionately 
depraved The Blood Rose. 

It’s the tale of decadent, 
celebrated and wealthy 
artist Frederic Lansac 
(Phillipe Lamaire) and his 
many smouldering muses. 
When his current flame is spumed for the love 
of his life, their upcoming nuptials arc sabo- 
taged when said reject pushes the future Mrs. 
Lansac into a bonfire, hideously burning and 



disfiguring her face. Years pass and Lansac. 
now nearly mad and still in love with his 
charred, wheelchair-bound would-be wife, 
seeks the help of a discredited plastic surgeon 
(ubiquitous French horror vet Howard Ver- 
non) to make her a new visage utilizing the 
stolen skins of unwilling (and undressed) 
girls. As the body count rises, the entire cast 
slowly goes to Hell in a French bread basket, 
resulting in bloody tragedy. 

Once proudly billed as the first sex -horror 
film ever made (a false claim since Freda’s 
The Horrible Dr. Hitchcock preceded it by 
eight years and Franco’s Vampyros Lesbos 
by mere months). The Blood Rose is in 
essence a more carnal and visceral, yet less 
effective, update of George Franju’s poetic 
masterpiece Eyes Without a Face. Slow and 
sensual, the picture is as ripe with angsty 
melodrama and sweaty pulp as it’s filled with 
comely nude females. It also sports a variety 
of transgressions, including a double dwarf 
gang rape and death by poisoned plant. 

Mondo Macabro heats this release serious- 
ly, giving it an uncut, anamorphic transfer, 
screenwriter interview, English dub and 
French-language (with English subtitles) 
audio hacks and an interesting essay on 
French horror. Perhaps not the erotic kinkfest 
it claims to be. The Blood Rose is still required 
viewing for hopeless, homicidal romantics 
and fans of this sort of highbrow Eurohash. 

Chris Alexander 

~BeLLS, whIstLcs 
^D'B^LLS 



starring Rhona Brody, Kathryn A. Mensick 

and Jim Boggess 

Directed by Jill Zurborg 

Written by Shane Partlow and Jill Zurborg 

Camp Motion Pictures 

Camp Motion Pichires has balls. In a market 
well-saturated with all manner of high-profile 
cult films, they have assumed no small risk by 
specializing in bells-and-whistles DVD 
releases of ultra-low-budget shot-on-video 
horror obscurities. Having established them- 
selves through a shing of superb reissues of 
both seminal and semi-obscure splaher films, 
Camp throws caution to the wind with this 
previously unreleased vintage slasher parody. 

Popular high school student Muffy Fairlanc 
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‘A FAST, FEROCIOUS AND FANFASnC THRILL RIDE 

-DREAD CENTRAL ^ 


From 

TOBE HOOPER 

Director Of THE TEXAS CHAINSAW MASSACRE 
& POLTERGEIST 


{ STARRING 
SEAN PATRICK FLANERY 

(SUICIDE KINGS, THE BOONDOCK SAINTS) 

MARISA COUCjHLAN (super troopers) 
■ TED RAIMI (THE GRUDGE) \ - 


^.absolutely awesome. 

Hooperj'hasisl'ill gotTt.” 

^■rEvif Dre^d r ' 

■ ■ ■ I \ ' 

...one ofiHobpe/i's 
best horror mo, vies...” 

■ -Slasner Poc^ 


Twenty-fddr jfears'^o outside abmall Texas town, 
yoiiihg Kevin weddiywatched lielpiessly as his oilman 
fether brutajly sl^ghtered his.mcfther before being 
torn apart b^ an invisible force. Today, Kevin remains 
•haunted bij'^m^ories of that' nighf^nd the fear thdt- . 
"the ^ar^npd thing?, maysomdday return. ' 


RICHARD CHRISTIAN MATHESON 

H. CLASSIC SHORT stopvev AMBROSE BIERCE 


FEATURES 


The Damned Thing: Building the Oil Monster 

Texas Terror: The Making of 

The Damned Thing 

Audio (ijramerrtary with Writer 

Richard Christian Matheson 

Photo Gallery and Morei 


OWN THE DVD 10.16.07 


www.starzhoment.com 


www.mastersolhoitQr.ne! 


SEAN PATRICK FLANERY MARISA COUGHLAN « 

FROM TOBE HOOPER dirgctob of the TEXAS CHAINSAW 


MASSACRE 


THE DAMNED THING 




(Kathryn A. Mensick) is 
a shoo-in to win the Miss Slough Queen beau- 
ty pageant, So that one of her cute sycophants 
doesn’t have to finish last, Muffy forges an 
entry for dumpy orphan Phyllis (Rhona 
Brody). Pageant chair Betty Prunish (Jim 
Boggess) is appalled at the presence of the 
genetically challenged girl and directs the oth- 
ers to harass her until she drops out of the con- 
test. Undaunted in the face of embarrassing 
public mishaps and catty assaults on her ego, 
Phyllis perseveres but is nevertheless crushed 
when Muffy is granted the coveted crown. In 
a final act of cruelty, Muffy and crew 
microwave Phyllis’ cat, driving the grief- 
stricken girl to murderous vengeance. 

Despite the scintillating title, Beauty Queen 
Butcher contains little in the way of butchery. 
Instead- it’s a campy and endearing ensemble 
comedy sold by decidedly arch perfonnanccs 
from a strong cast of unknowns. Drag queen 
Boggess pretty much steals the show as the 
vindictive and prissy Prunish, rivalled only by 
Steve Kolhn’s iiber-nerd turn as Phyllis’ lone 
supporter, Cameron Fishpod. While not par- 
ticularly graphic, the kill scenes - which fea- 
ture Phyllis stabbing, bludgeoning and stran- 
gling her rivals - are played straight. The oth- 
erwise light tone of the film dissipates some- 
what during the killing spree and the film 
ends on a downbeat note. 

Given the limitations of the video format, 
the image quality of Camp’s disc is quite 
good. Extras include a behind-the-scenes 
documentary, which includes interviews with 
principal cast members, blooper footage and a 
Camp trailer vault. Finally. Camp Motion Pic- 
tures is to be commended for its work in pre- 


serving this brief but important era in home 
video; how commercially viable it will be, 
however, remains to be seen. 

The Gore-Met 

^JUNK He^P OF 

FesTeRlNG Fun 

IBE fOOB OFIBE EBBS (19]6| 

Starrifig Marjoe Gortner, Pafnela Franklin 
and Ralph Meeker 

Written and directed by Bert i. Gordon 
MGM 

Reborn thanks to its recent acquisition by 
20th Century Fox, the MGM Midnite Movies 
line makes its triumphant return this Hal- 
loween, bringing with it one of AlP’s most 
recognized camp classics of the 1970s: Bert 1. 
Gordon’s junk heap of festering fun The Food 
of the Gods. 

Employing a marauding army of rear-pro- 
jeeted giant monsters, the infamous Mr. 
“B.I.G.” began his career in the 1950s, 
squeezing out schlock 

Gordon made a brief, 
triumphant return to the size-shifting creature 
feature subgenre he helped popularize with a 
pair of lowbrow H.G. Wells adaptations, The 
Food of the Gods and Empire of the Ants. 


A campy and endearing ensemble comedy diat's surprisingly low on gore. 


Not surprisingly, Gordon’s screenplay for 
Gods jettisons the socialist underpinnings of 
Wells’ novel to focus exclusively on the con- 
cept of oversized animals terrorizing humans. 
This time, the outbreak is caused-by mysteri- 
ous ooze that has bubbled up from the earth on 
a remote Canadian island that mutates any 
creature that feeds on it to gigantic propor- 
tions. much to the astonishment of vacation- 
ing pro football player Morgan (Maijoe Gort- 
ner) and his pals. 

Sloppily cobbling together miniature work, 
split-screen optics and puppet heads (by Rick 
Baker, no less) to create the ludicrous FX, Thd^ 
Food of the Gods throws amusingly uncon- 
vincing oversize rats, wasps, maggots and 
even a chicken at its dopey, blue-collar hero, 
who is determined to protect the remaining 
island inhabitants at all costs. As he fights off 
several waves of colossal vermin swarming 
over an obvious model cabin, Gordon has 
Morgan recite some perfunctory dialogue 
about the ecological ramifications of the situ- 
ation - a staple of the genre at the time - but 
his socially conscious messages lose much of 
their integrity in the final reel, after the invad- 
ing rats are doused with buckets of water and 
splattered with red paint “shotgun wounds” in 
one of B-moviedoin’s most notorious pre- 
PETA moments. 

While there’s no mistaking it for anything 
but blatantly trashy drive-in fodder. The Food 
of the Gods is just absurd enough to nibble at 
the campy heels of similar efforts like Night of 
theLepus^Squinn and Grizzly.'Ho 1970s giant 
creature flick DVD collection should be with- 
out it. 

Paul Corupe 
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SPAWN |199]-]993| 

starring Keith David, 

Richard A. Dysart,Todd McFarlane, et al. 

Directed by John Hays, 

Thomas A. Nelson, Chuck Patton, et al. 

Written by Rebekah Bradford, John Leekley 

and Todd McFarlane 

HBO 

If you were a fan of Todd McFarlane's 
baroque, Faustian horror/action comic book 
series Spawn than you were most likely 
revolted by Mark A.Z. Dippe’s obnoxious 
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# the Stitcher 


From rtie Director of "TOE TAGS" and "BRANDED"... 

A new face in TERROR begins! 

INSPIRED BY TRUE EVENTS 

A group of friends must survive the weekend in order to escape 
the terror that Is beyond their imagination. Desperate and 
fearing for their lives, the horror surges when a legendary killer 
wants something they all possess. With no hope of rescue, they 
must find their way out before they fall victim to THE STITCHER'S 
(k obsession. 


FEAR IS NOT CREATED 
IT'S SEWN IN 


90 minutes. Color, 16x9 Widescreen, Unrated, 2007 
DVD #8520 

www.sfitchermovie.coni 
^ www.myspace.com/5titcherm0vie ^ 
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35TH ANNIVERSARY EXHUMED EDITION 

This cult hit has been restored to celebrate the 35th Anniversary of 
it's release, and the life of director Bob Clark. Not only is this movie 
digitally restored with new uncut elements. ..but an all new cast 
commentary with Alan Ormsby, Jane Daly, and Anya Cronin. Also 
included ore music videos from "The Deadthings" and "Freak13", a fan 
tribute to Bob Clark.. .plus much more! 

87 minutes. Color, 1.85:1, PG, 1972 
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Todd MacFarlane’s anti-hero story is no kids cartoon. 


and damn near 
incomprehensible 
1997 feature film 
version. Thankfully, the hardcore were 
rewarded the same year with another adap- 
tation, the blacker than pilch HBO animated 
series adaptation of the comics that went to 
all of those prickly dark comers that the 
wishy-washy PG-13 blockbuster so cau- 
tiously and senselessly avoided. Running 
three seasons, the Emmy-winning Spawn 
television series was a stark and wonderful- 
ly depressing affair that has now been 
released in its entirety in a handsome new 
four-disc special tenth anniversary edition. 

For those unfamiliar. Spawn is the tale of 
professional assassin A1 Simmons who, 
after getting incinerated while on assign- 
ment. is immediately sent to the flaming 
bowels of Hell. Chosen to be one of the 
Devil’s henchmen, he’s outfitted in a cowl 
and a crimson cloak, awarded a set of real- 
ly cool tclcpathically controlled chains, 
then dispatched back to Earth to do much 
wrong. Problem is, Simmons is still deeply 
in love with his now remarried wife Wanda, 
and in an effort to reject Hades and “do the 
right thing” becomes the superaaturally 
gifted, morally conflicted anti-hero, 
patrolling the scuzziest back alleys in 
search of evildoers - caught in the middle 
of a nasty battle ’tween Heaven and Hell. 

Admittedly. SpaM-n owes more than a bit 
to Mai-vcl's Gho.st Rider, though McFar- 
lane’s universe is infinitely more nihilistic 
and adult. Make no mistake, this series is 
for grown-ups and is packed to the choking 
point with violence, gore, profanity and 


nudity. The manga-esque animation is sim- 
ple but very effective in evoking a grimy 
noir-ish atmosphere of decay and dirty 
deeds. 

But looking back at the show ten years on, 
the most resonant thing about Spawn is the 
voice work of the great Keith David {The 
Thing, Requiem for a Dream) as 
Simmons/Spawn, a perfonnance 
that perfectly captures the tor- 
tured, seething baritone that the 
character requires. It’s David who 
holds the series together, anchor- 
ing all the explicit pulp mayhem 
in a very grim, emotionally dev- 
astating reality. In addition to all 
eighteen uncut episodes, this col- 
lection also features four com- 
mentaries, a making-of featurettc 
and a semi-lucid interview with 
the energetic McFarlanc. Spawn- 
o-philes are advised to add this 
one to their library, pronto. 

Chris Alexander 

kILLGR STR51W 

Sm[)WS(19BB| 

starring Ted Vernon, Michael David Simms 

and Richard Vidan 

Directed by Wiitiam Wesley 

Written by Richard Jeffries and Wiliiam Wesley 

MGM 

In the classic 1939 film The Wizard ofOz, 
the Scarecrow joins Dorothy for a jaunt 
down the yellow brick road to score a brain 
in the Emerald City. With the recent release 


of Scarecrows, youTl be wishing the film 
itself had considered a similar quest before •* 
hittin’DVD. 

The flick opens with a group of ex-mili- 
tary criminals who have just pulled off a 
major heist, kidnapped a pilot and his 
daughter and are in the midst of successful- 
ly fleeing the scene in a small cargo plane. 
It’s all slaps on the back until turncoat Bert 
(B.J. Turner) tries to sabotage the flight 
with explosives and bails out with the loot. 
Unbeknownst to old Bert, though, his fiery 
finale fizzles and the rest of the crew 
embarks on a midnight manhunt. 

When they land near an old farmhouse 
that, as one mercenary points out. casts 
some “ugly vibes,” the lot of them end up 
feeling their way around the surrounding 
area - which is guarded by a bunch of sinis- 
ter scarecrows on metal crosses - in the 
dark. With banknotes on the brain and 
Bert’s blood on their breath, it’s greed that 
ultimately seals their fate as. one by one, the 
baddies are snuffed 
out by undead crop- 
watchers. 

With acting that 
makes Bill Shatner 
look like a master 
thespian and dialogue 
as gooey as gouda 
(“God to Bert; your 
birthday has been can- 
celled!”), Scarecrows 
isn’t exactly Criterion 
material, but it’s an 
acceptable guilty plea- 
sure. Frustratingly, the 
scarecrows look pretty cool - a cross 
between the Sand People from Star Wars 
and Skelctor - but aren’t given nearly 
enough face time. And despite butchery 
being doled out by every gardening tool 
imaginable, the best death comes when 
Bert, gutted and stuffed back into action, 
stays upright even after being filled with 
more lead than a children's toy from China. 

The lack of extra features is definitely the 
last straw - not even a trailer or production 
notes to speak of - but at only 83 minutes, 
watching Scarecrows right through ’til the 
end to make sure everyone dies is highly 
recommended. 

Trevor Tuminski 
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JACKHIWS 


This highly influential cult classic from writer-director 
Jack Hill (Switchblade Sisters, Foxy Brown) tells the 
demented and darkly comic tale of the Merrye children -- 
Elizabeth (Beverly Washburn), Virginia (Jill Banner) and 
Ralph (Sid Haig) - all of whom suffer from a rare genetic 
malady that causes its victims to mentally regress to a 
condition of "pre-human savagery and cannibalism." 
Dark Sky Films proudly presents the Director's Cut of 
Spider Baby, transferred and restored in High Definition 
from the original 35mm negative under the personal 
supervision of Jack Hill and featuring previously lost 
footage, along with never-before-seen featurettes 
created exclusively for this home video release. 

SPECIAL FEATORES ^ 

• Audio Commentary with Jack Hjll and Sid Irarg, ‘ 

• "The Hatching of Spider Baby'f^ f i 
• "Spider Stravinsky; The Cinema Sounds of Ronal^tein' 

• "The Merrye House Revisited" • Still GalleTy 

• Alternate Opening Title Sequence • Extended Scene 


'^^arlight, a decrepit hotel run by Judd (Neville Brand), 
r^^^S few customers! Pdrhaps it's the remote location 
in mlTexas bayous. Perhaps it's the owner's violent ■ 
mood swings. Or perhaps it's the man-eating bfOCQdile 
in the backyard. But one dark steamy night finds the 
Starlight visited by several wayward people, all of whom 
will experience an unforgettable night of terror at the 
hands of Judd and his pet croc. A raw, violent, and bizarre 
portrayal of madness, run amok in rural America, Eaten 
Alive was director Tobe Hooper's folloW-;Up to the . • . 
international hit. The Texas Chain Saw Massacre. ■ ' -r 
Dark Sky Films proudly presents this two-disc speciaf , 
edition which features a brand new transfer from 
long-lost vault materials and never-before-seen 
bonus features. ■ 

Spfe^l¥l#WRES> ’ * 

• "The GatOI^Sreafet: Toiie Hooper'.!'.featurette 
• "My Name is Buck; Robert Englund" featurette 
.• "Sivi Minutes with Marilyn Burns" featurette , 

• Trailers, Radio and TV spots . 
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AVAILABLE SEPTEMiER v^STH! 
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Available at local retailers or online at WWW.DARKSKYFILMS.COM 
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Synapn rdnas tm Unm Titles fey twe Japaasse Masters fF'CxtreM-eiieMa. 


Japanese horror fans have reason to rejoice with Synapse Films' recent release of a pair of lost classics 
from two renowned masters of extreme cinema. Exploitation film legend Tenio ishii’s Horrors of Mal- 
Men and Japanese horror god^ther Nobuo Nakagawa’s Snake Woman’s Curse are cinematic 
treasures, unearthed from their mouldering tombs through tiie efforts of now-defunct F^nik House Enters 
taihment and resunrected in gorgeous anamorphic widescreen transfers, complete with commenteries, 
Interviews, liner notes and even raversibie covers featuring original poster art. 


gf mW Yoshida), our possibly insane protagonist, and 

^ I5HR 1989) interesdng when Hlrosuke decides to 

impersOTate his recentiy deceased twin brodier. 
“i have gathered norma! Irabi^ and old people The more Hirosuke learns of his esfranged faml- 
and jhen deformed thent:" Thus speaks Jogoro ly, the weirder things gert. Before tong we’ve got 
Komoda (Tatsumi Hijikafa), a w^fingered, per- Iddnapping plots, murders planned, incest, tor- 
pefo^ly contorted cross between Charlie Man- fore, transvestiti^, a man eaten by crabs and a 
son, Rasputin and Sa^ko from Ringu. This Dr. - ftill-on, psychedelic ftsakout feaforing wrifoing 
Moreau-style despot rules an island populated by butoh dancers painted ^Iver and gold. Oh, and 
the victims of his hideous medical experiments, that guy on the isiand... 

Some inhabitants Forfonately, Rampo’s d^ctive, Kogoro Akechi 
are grafted to goats, ; (MinoAiOhki), toms up fo sort things out, but the 
i • , joined at the film stilt requires repeat viewings before myriad 

ji: jMjr IMk buttocks, some are plot threads firially untangle, tshii bas^ his 

.. 5 .- H hunchbacks; some ^reenptay on Rampo’s ero-gurb stories The 

flpF. Mnk f\sh ~ . Strange Tale of hnorama Island, Watcher in the 

there’s even one guy ’ AWc and The Human Chair. Malformed Man is 
who appears to be foe Holy Grail for Ishii fans, and, undoubtedly, his 
eating his own face, finest hour. : 

Welcome to Homors 
ofMafformed Men, a 
film considered too 
disturbing even for 
notonous Toei sfodios, who pulled foe picture 
shortly after ite 1969 release and kept ft locked 
away for nearly 40 years. The dark imagination of 
mystery/horror noveifet Edogawa Rampo (1894- 
1 965), foe transgressive cinematic vision of Teruo 
Ishii (1924-2005) and foe grotesque physicaii^ 
of mnt-garde butoh dance (acfoaliy originated 
by Hijitete) combine to create a surreal, disori- 
enting and uniquely creepy film experience. 

■ Mafform^ Men begins in an insane asylum 
and en^ wtfo a glortous explo^ of body parts. : 

.lEt-:betvi$en we meet Hirosii^e Hltomikigi^ 


:‘h.>-H’011RORSof 

MALpOR^MEN 


mKwmrsma 

(Nome NAXAEKHIL ISCSI 


While nowhere near the gra uitous grotes- fte wriggling 

queneof Men Snafee WomaneO/rse ^ Snake Womani 

detoem on sheer atmoa|*ere. It son onls, know ^ 

Nobuo Nakagawa from his immortal Jigoku 

, . ......... . remains a top quality piece of supernatural fitm- 

(a.k.a. He , you I find better producbon h„™, „„i 

. .. . J . making worthy of anyone s Japanese horror col- 

values, (the cinematography is breathtaking) and . 

less gore here, making far a more “classy” film. . : 

Make; no mistake, though, this supernatural , Patrick Galloway is the author of Asia Shock: 
thriller Is permeated with the sarae.unearthly chill Horror and Dark Cinema from Japan, Korea, 
that raised goosebumps in Aims like Mansion of Hong I4ing,an<l Thailand S: - - , - 
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SMDtB BABY-m sh film twt 

FANITKMITSNn-IUmnsiN 
Huem JAN mu aiibits ns 


I f ever a film deserved its “cult classic” tag, ft’s 
Spider Baby. Jack Hill’s horror-comedy was 
shot in 1964, but due to financial and legal 
mishaps, didn’t hit theatres until 1 968 - and then 
only in a mangled version missing its shocking 
opening. In its brief theatrical run, though, its 
demented delights won over enough fans to birth 
the legend of a funny but frightening horror show 
you had to see to believe. 

But seeing it wasn’t easy. Hill, who went on to 
B-movie infamy with blaxploitation classics such 
as Coffy{\Q73) and Foxy Brown (1974), lost track 
of the original print, so seeing Spider 
Baby meant tracking down grey 
market videotapes. 

“Sometimes you couldn't even see 
the actors’ faces,” says Hill of the 
tapes’ poor quality. “To see your film 
looking like that., ‘appalled’ is the 
only word I can use.” It wasn’t until 
the ’90s that Spider Baby made its 
legitimate VHS debut (it hit DVD in 
’99), and now Dark Sky Rims has put 
out a Director’s Cut of this gruesome- 
ly funny cannibal comedy, much to Hill’s delight 
“It’s a little vindication,” he admits. “When you 
think you’ve made a good movie and then it gets 
lost and then suddenly people a generation later 
are finding all kinds of things in it and critics are 
writing about it, it’s quite astonishing.” 

Originally titled Cannibal Orgy, or The Maddest 
Story Ever Told, Spider Baby stars faded horror 
legend Lon “The Wolfman” Chaney Jr. as Bruno, 
caretaker for the Merrye children - Elizabeth 


(Beverly Washburn), Virginia (Jill Banner) and 
Ralph (House of 1000 Corpsed Sid Haig). All suf- 
fer from “progressive age regression,” a sickness 
that takes hold in iate childhood and causes the 
sufferer to lapse into madness and deformity. In 
Virginia’s case, she likes to play “spider,” a game 
that means “stinging” her playmates to death 
with kitchen knives. Elizabeth’s role is to chide 
and nag her sister, while Ralph, the furthest gone 
of the three, is a bug-eyed imbecile whose child- 
like demeanor is steps away from full-blown 
insanity. 

Into this dysfunctional but happy 
family steps the kids' square Uncle 
Peter (Quinn Redeker) and greedy 
Aunt Emily (House on Haunted Hilfs 
Carol Ohmart). Armed with their 
toady lawyer (Karl Schanzer), 
they’re out to institutionalize the 
kids and get their mitts on the Mer- 
rye fortune. But the Meiryes, who 
know Bruno loves them no matter 
what their crimes, aren’t about to 
let anyone tear them apart, even if 
it means killing all those who try. 

“Absolutely crucial” to the film’s success, in 
Hill’s mind, was the casting, which combined 
newcomers like Haig and Banner with vets 
Ohmart and Chaney. Getting Chaney, though, 
wasn’t easy. Hill’s production manager, Bart Pat- 
ton, offered Chaney’s agent $2500. But the agent, 
figuring Chaney deserved more for a horror gig, 
turned it down. So Patton and Hill went with their 
second choice, fellow horror icon John Carradine 


(House of Dracula) who just happened to share 
Chaney’s agent. Says Hill: “Next thing we know 
we got a call back: Ion will do it’” 

The alcoholic actor was professional on set, 
recalls Hill. “He was staying on the wagon, at 
least as best he could. As far as I knew, he was- 
n’t drinking at all during the whole twelve days of 
the shoot. It [wasn’t] until many, many years later 
that I learned from Sid Haig that those orange 
Ouices] he had in the afternoon were laced with 
vodka!” 

The film finished. Hill and his producers 
showed it to west coast distributors. A seemingly 
lacklustre response prompted the panicked pro- 
ducers to demand a re-edit. This new yet non- 
sensical version was similarly rebuffed by east 
coast distributors, leading to it sitting on a shelf 
for four years. Its eventual 1 968 release did well 
enough to spark a fanatical following, however, 
which continues to grow. As to why Spider Baby 
remains popular, especially among teenage girls. 
Hill offers up this explanation: “For kids that age 
who are going through aii these struggles with 
their parents, [Spider Baby\ is an example of no 
matter how bad you are, that unconditional love 
is still there.” 

This special edition DVD contains a commen- 
tary by Hili and Haig, the restored (murderous) 
opening sequence, several featurettes, a stills 
gallery and alternate footage. But which is actu- 
ally the maddest story ever told - Spider Baby 
itself or Jack Hill’s struggles to get it seen? 

Hill laughs: “I think the story of the movie is 
beyond anything I’ve experienced in real life!” % 
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MOVIE MACABRE 


'' TINSELTOWN'S B-MOVIE BmUIANCE 
GETS ELVINA'S OVD TREATMENT 


Dipping into her so-bad-it’s-brilliant private stock, Elvira is back once again, bringing more of 
her favorite thriiis and chiils . . . and laughs and giggles to DVD. From Maneater Of Hydra to The 
House That Screamed, Elvira’s Movie Macabre boasts six more wonderfully awful B-movies — 
that’s three double features, uncut and packed with all the original skks and campy comments 
from her cult classic ’80s TV show. Yes, Saturday nights just got fun ail over again. ^ 

ALSO AVAtlABU: 

Count Dracula’s Great Love /Frankenstein's Castle Of Freaks 

Legacy Of Blood / The Devil’s Wedding Night 8l|lT 

and The Doomsday Machine / Werewolf Of Washington 


give |£31 

the HMv gift card 


music • DVD • videogames 
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FILM FESTIVAL 

0(119-25, 2007 -BLOOR CINEMA 


7 NIGHTS, 50 NEW HORROR, 

AND FANTASY FILMS! PLUS: 

ZOMBIE WALK, GUESTS, PARTIES! 


TlX ON SALE ONLINE: 

DETAILS AT: 




THE SCHIZOID CiNEPHiLE SDHVEffi 

LATEST RODP OF CUSSIC 

MIDWTE MOVIES. 


BY CHRIS ALEXANDER 


TALES FROM THE CRYPT/ 

THE VACLT OF HORROR 

Classic horror fans damn near fainted dead away 
when MGM announced this split release featuring 
two of the most sought-after British omnibus films in 
flie Amicus canon. 

First up, Tales From the Crypt (t 972). Freely adapt- 
ed from the notorious EC comic of the same name, 
Freddie Francis’ shocker truly deserves cult status. 
Five macabre tales of murder, cruelty and the living 
dead combine with an equally sombre wraparound 
segment featuring Sir Ralph Richardson(!) as the 
enigmatic crypt keeper. The first story, starring Joan 
Collins as a murderous housewife upstaged by a far 
more lethal killer in a Santa suit, is full-ttirottle terror 
of the best kind (it was later chosen as the first 
episode of the considerably broader HBO TFtC TV 
series). 


Another highlight sees Peter 
Cushing, in one of his greatest 
turns, as a kindly old man relent- 
lessly tormented by a callous 
young businessman all the way to 
the grave... and beyond. But for 
sheer stomach-churning story- 
telling, the finale featuring Patrick 
Magee {A Clockwork Orange) as a 
put-upon resident of a home for 
the blind will have your guts in 
knots - it's that good. Surprising- 
ly, Francis’ nasty little masterpiece was awarded a 
PG-rating, a limit it tests throughout its 92 minutes. 

The same accolades, however, cannot be awarded 
to director Roy Ward Baker’s erratic companion pic- 
ture, the 1973 EC Comics anthology effort The Vault 
of Horror (premiering on DVD in North America). 


Known in some circles as Tales From 
the Crypt. Part II, Baker’s stab at adapt- 
ing William Gaines’ grim fairy tales is 
generally pedestrian and far too jokey - 
a rather tired affair buoyed somewhat 
by a game cast of professionals includ- 
ing Glynis Johns, The Mephisto Waltfs 
Curt Jergens and Dr. Who's Tom Baker, 
plus a few extra buckets of gore. 

This brings us to the most heart- 
crushing aspect of this release: this 
long-awaited print of Vaultis complete- 
ly hacked to ribbons. Apparenhy, when the film was 
released theatrically in the US, censors demanded 
cuts that eliminated virtually every gory payoff, with 
a bloodless still frame replacing the action while the 
soundtrack plays on. Shame on MGM for lazily spit- 
ting out ttiis revolting version. 



CHOSEN SWIVORS/ 

THE ESm DIES SCREAMING 

For the skinny on Sutton Roley’s B-level, 1974 
futuristic shocker Chosen Survivors, reference my 
Schizoid Cinephile write up in Rue Morgue #71. To 
paraphrase: it’s one spooky, nihilistic and unsettling 
hidden gem of horror - cheesy blue screen effects 
and all. Every previously available version of this 
often bootlegged, subterranean nuclear holocaust 
survivors vs. bloodsucking vampire bats epic has 
always looked like guano, a problem that MGM remedies here with a pristine 
anamorphic widescreen transfer. 

Curiously, the picture is paired up with the great Terence Fisher’s (Horror of 
Dracula, Curse ofFrankensteitfi 1 965 black and white alien invasion potboiler The 
Eailh Dies Screaming, a classy, tense end-of-the-world (at the hands of inter- 
galactic evil robots!) saga. Said 'bots have a penchant for turning their victims 
into.'white-eyed, homicidal zombies, resulting in some undead action (hat pre- 
dates Night of the Living Dead. Creepy and well acted (especially by Theatre of 
Bloocfs Dennis Price), Uie film ultimately can't quite reach the heights of '‘clas- 
sic" due to die laugh-out-loud look of the droids themselves: cheapie hammer- 
and-nails coricoctions that make Robby the Robot seem stale of the aft. Still, this 
is one of the neatest double features In the series. 


THE HOUSE ON SKULL MOUNTAIN/ 

THE MEPHISTO WALTZ 

How a tight, teut little supernatural thriller like Paul 
Wendkos’ 1 971 creeper The Mephisto Waltz ended up 
paired with a weak effort like The House on Skull 
Mountain (1974) is beyond me. Mephisto sees a pre- 
M'71*S''W*Alan Alda as afailed pianist taken under the 
dark wing of the aging and ever-so-slightly sinister 
composer Duncan Ely (Curt Jergens). As his worried 
wife (the excellent, and frequently disrobed, Jacqueline Bisset) watches her eas- 
ily influenced hubby disappear down Ely’s decadent wormhole, it becomes clear 
that Alda's character is in danger of losing more tlian just his immortal soul. This 
dynamic little pic is a little-known post-Rosemary’s Baby. pre-Exo/r/sf Satanic 
mindbender with ace performances, psychedelic visuals and a fantastic score by 
Jerry Goldsmith. The handsome transfer it’s given here is the best presentation 
of it ever seen. 

Little of note can be said for its companion tale of Luciferian lunacy: Ron Hon- 
thaner’s voodoo-infused snoozer House on Skull Mountain, a quasi-blaxploitation 
horror effort (co-starring The Jeffersons’ Mike Evans) that inexplicably casts Lit- 
tle House on the Prairie vet Victor French as ite honky hero! Flat. TV-level pro- 
duction values make this clunker about as compelling as a Highway to Heaven 
rerun. $ 
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GHANEY RINGS TRUE 

IHE mCHEACK OF NOTBE DllME |1SZ3| 

Starring Lon Chaney, Patsy Ruth Miller 

and Norman Kerry 

Directed by Wallace Worsley 

Written by Victor Hugo, Edward T. Lowe Jr. 

and Perley Poore Sheehan 

Image 

A sprawling, plot-heavy tale of romance, 
cruelly and tragedy set against 1 5th-ccntury 
Paris, the 1923 silent adaptation of 
Victor Hugo’s influential novel is 
more than just a landmark early 
horror film - it's one of the most 
important and revered silent films 
ever made by Hollywood. Con- 
ceived as a prestige picture for Uni- 
versal {their biggest of the pre-talkie 
era). The Hunchback of Noire Dame 
is a true cinematic spectacle that 
incorporated a cast of thousands, a 
meticulously reconstructed Notre 
Dame cathedral and exhaustive peri- 
od detail. But perhaps most importantly, it 
was the film that cemented the amazingly 
talented Lon Chaney as the first silver 
screen icon of the horror genre, an actor and 
makeup artist whose influence still looms 
today. 

Chancy stars as Quasimodo, a hunch- 
backed bell-ringer who lives in the cathe- 
dral and is both jeered and feared by the 
population because of his ghastly features. 
Lonely and despised, he is easily tricked by 
the archdeacon’s moustache-twirling broth- 
er Jehan (Brandon Hurst) into a plot to kid- 
nap a beautiful gypsy dancer. Esmerelda 
(Palsy Ruth Miller). But just as he is about 
to nab her from out of the shadows, Quasi- 
modo is arrested by Phoebus (Nonnan 
Kerry). Captain of the Guards, and whipped 
in the public square for his crime. However, 
it is Esmerelda that reaches out to the piti- 
ful hunchback when she brings him some 
water after his humiliation, and a bond 
forms between them. Not willing to give up 
on his desire for her. Jehan then stabs Phoe- 
bus - now her fiance - and daringly frames 
the girl. Upon learning that Esmerelda has 
been sentenced to death after falsely con- 
fessing under torture, Quasimodo plans a 
daring rescue to save her life and give her 


Lon Chaney: The actor's original makeup set the template for the look of the Hunchback. 


sanctuary within the 
walls of the church. 

The Hunchback of 
Notre Dame is not con- 
sidered a pioneering classic of the horror 
genre because of its plot, which is more 
given to melodrama and human tragedy 
than the expected thrills and chills, but 
because of Chaney’s incredible perfor- 
mance as the Hunchback that - along with 
John Barrymore’s double role in 1920’s Dr. 
Jekydl and Mr. Hyde - cemented the mon- 
ster mould for years to come. 

Evolving throughout the film from a 
frightening and bitter aide of evil, to a mis- 
understood monster, and finally to a tragic 
hero enchanted with a girl he can never 
have, Chancy portrays the hideous yet 
multi-faceted Hunchback as sympathetic, 
and very human - all the more impressive 
since he communicates these emotions 
entirely through pantomime. Whether 
madly swinging on the cathedral bell’s 
ropes, stalking Esmerelda in the shadows or 
being chased by a torch-bearing mob, 
Chaney’s definitive interpretation of Quasi- 
modo is clearly a direct influence on the 
portrayal of the classic Universal monsters 
that would lumber across the silver screen 
less than a decade later. 

The film’s Beaiilv and the 5eai7-fash- 
ioned subplot is heightened further through 
Chaney's grotesque makeup job. which has 


become just as iconic as the character. With 
jutting cheeks, a sagging blind eye and a 
wild shock of hair, the actor transforms 
himself into a convincingly monstrous yet 
still somehow charming and pitiable figure 
that has truly become part of the movie 
makeup lexicon. Il’s no surprise that all 
future film remakes of the The Hunchback 
of Notre Dame use a version of the 
deformed creature that Chaney created here. 

With no negatives of the original film 
thought to suiv'ive, for decades The Hunch- 
back of Notre Dame was only available in a 
damaged 100-ininute version taken from a 
1 6mm print that Universal originally rented 
out to collectors beginning in the mid- 
1920s. All that changed this past spring 
when Turner Classic Movies aired a newly 
remastered, re-scored version of the classic, 
which also featured twenty minutes of 
footage previously considered lost. Image 
Entertainment’s The Hunchback of Notre 
Dame: Uhimate Edition finally presents 
this restored version of the film on DVD, 
which, despite the generally uninteresting 
accompanying special features, is more than 
enough reason to pick up this landmark 
relea.se. The Hunchback of Notre Dame: 
Ultimate Edition persuasively rings the 
death knell on cheap public domain copies 
that have plagued the film since the early 
days of home video. 

Paul Corupe 
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electronics to animate creatures or other figures. 


(n) the fabrication and fitting of 
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prosthetic pieces, esp. artificial body parts. 
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to create an illusion, as for a movie. , 
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ail-new frights; 


Halloween Haunt is coming 
to Canada's Wonderland 


Fridays, Saturdays and Sundays and 
Halloween night this October. 


Get your tickets in advance from our website at www.canadaswonderland.com 
Tickets are 26.95 plus tax and 21.95 plus tax for season pass holders 
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by Chris Alexander 




after witnessing a hotter-than-hell 
hooker get her throat opened by said 
suave tenant, believes beyond a shadow 
of a doubt that he now resides beside a 
vampire. Of course, he’s right - Jerry 
Dandridge (sensuously played by a Chris 
Lee-esque Chris Sarandon) is indeed 
one of the blood-starved, immortal 
undead. 

Amy and Charlie’s best friend Ed - 
gleefully portrayed by the Jack Nichol- 
son-esque Stephen Geoffreys, who went 
on co-star in Robert Englund’s 976-EVIL 
before embarking on a career in gay 
porn as “Sam Ritter’’ - scoffs at Char- 
lie’s paranoid ravings, so poor Chuck 
enlists the aid of down-and-out narcis- 
sistic TV horror host Peter Vincent. The 
late, great Roddy McDowell turns in a 
tour-de-force performance as Peter, 
who agrees to help vanquish the evil... 
for a modest sum. Initially disbelieving 
the teenager’s wild tale, he eventually 
gets wise to Dandridge’s parasitic Fright Night: Stephen Geoffreys as Ed. 
identity, leading to a bat- 
winged, blood-barfing, stake- 
sticking freak show climax that 
still has the power to pack a 


I f you’re a faithful devotee of this column, 
you may know that a little film called 
Fright Night ranks very high on my per- 
sonal top ten totem pole of terror. See, for 
me, writer/director Tom (Child’s Play, The Beast 
Within) Holland’s 1985 suburban retro vampire 
thriller stands as one of the pivotal excursions 
into sexually aware, and often quite frightening, 
vampire cinema. 

Back in September of 1 985 1 was on the cusp 
of my tenth birthday and it was my express 
desire to celebrate by rallying a few of my 
finest friends and, with parental accompani- 
ment, see a new horror picture called - you 
guessed \X- Fright Night Popcorn was bought, 
seats were filled, lights grew dim, the screen 
screamed to life and, in a nearly empty theatre, 

I experienced a picture that both drained me 
and delivered me into the blissful arms of hor- 
ror movie perfection. I’d never seen a film so 
carefully constructed, so compelling, so utterly 
amusing, imaginative, terrifying, revolting, 
hilarious and, well, so fucking awesome. It 
spoke to me, opened up doors previously 
ignored, made me a bit para- 
noid and a lot horny... and 
before this I’d never been horny. 

Trust me, the whole experience 
was definitive. But alas, 1 get 
affead of myself. Allow me to 
synopsize... 

While vainly trying to deflower 
his long-time girlfriend Amy 
[Married with Children’s Amanda 
Bearse), eighteen-year-old Char- 
lie Brewster (the wonderful and 
woefully long-lost William Rags- 
dale) witnesses his new neighbour moving in 
during the middle of the night, carrying a huge, 
ornate coffin. 

Charlie momenterily forgets his primal need 
to breed as he becomes increasingly infatuated 
with the dweller in the house next door and, 


nerve-shredding sock to the psy- 
che. 

With Hitchcockian plot devices 
(think Rear Window with fangs) 
and multiple tips of its Hammer 
Horror top hat (McDowell’s 
character pays homage to both 
Cushing and Price), Holland's 
deft opus is a brilliant blend of vintage 
thrills, hormonally challenged teen angst and 
nightmarish modern special effects. Combining 
horror and comedy is a difficult trick to master, 
but like John Landis’ 1981 werewolf classic An 
American Werewolf in London and the equally 
amazing 1985 Dan 0’ Bannon gem Return of 


the Living Dead, this film shows that Holland 
knows that the shock must be played straight 
and he milks the sometimes uncomfortable 
laughter naturally from the onscreen absurdity. 

When that ten-year-old boy that I was sat in 
that dark, smelly theatre and saw Fright Night 
for the first time (I’ve since watched it more 
times than I care to count), it wasn’t just a kid 
watching a naughty movie filled with nudity, 
violence and cheap visceral thrills, it was the 
birth of a young man who yearned to under- 
stand cinema, to push his boundaries, to break 
his own personal cinematic taboos. It was, as 
my ever astute Rue Morgue colleague The 
Gore-Met has often eloquently stated, the 
moment that would make me spend a lifetime 
chasing the dragon. And no, I will nof mention 
that moronic sequel . . . oops! Alexander out. ^ 

( 
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J ust over fifteen years have passed since 
Todd MacFarlane boldly decided to 
spawn his own supernatural anti-hero: 
Spawn, eponymous protagonist of the Image 
imprint’s flagship title (albeit not the publish- 
ing house’s top-seller for quite some time, 
now). 

Spawn has suffered, not just from wearing 
those Ghost-of-Christmas-Past chains, but 
from too many plot threads. The relentless, 
bcyond-epic scope of the story was in no rush 
to wrap up and meandered without reason. 
The skimiy: anti-hero A1 Simmons was a hit- 
man for the American govermiient who was 
framed and assassinated: at the moment of his 
death, a deal made with a demon returned him 
to Earth to fight in the war against Heaven, 
resurrected as the all-powerful Hellspawn 
(Spawn to his fiiends). A decent enough 
premise, but one that took over twelve years 
to reach its resolution - 
too long, given the unfo- 
cused pacing. 

This brings us to David 
Hine. creator of the hor- 
ror masterpiece Strange 
Embrace and the crimi- 
nally overlooked Dare- 
devil: Redemption (a fas- 
cinating superhero take 
on the true story of 
alleged "devil worship- 
pers" the West Memphis Three). Hine took 
the reins oi Spawn with issue #150. and spent 
eighteen months lying up all of those loose 
ends. With MacFarlane’s blessing, he dared 
usher in the long-promised Armageddon and 
came up with the most audacious idea since 
Neil Caiman made Lucifer hand over the 
keys to Hell in The Sandman: he placed God 
and Satan among us on Earth, disguised as 
psychotic twin toddlers. 

"[Previous writer] Brian Holguin did have 
very definite directions for Spawn and Todd 
was incredibly generous in letting me make 
drastic decisions with the book,’’ Hine says. 
“One thing that wasn’t planned was the iden- 
tity of the twins, but that just seemed so obvi- 
ous to me.” 




nine’s polite generosity aside 
- he’s quick to also share 
deserved credit with MacFar- 
lane. as well as artist extraordi- 
naire Brian Haberlin - the reso- 
lution of Spawn's Armageddon 
epic found the anti-hero out- 
playing Heaven and Hell by 
essentially destroying mankind 
and refashioning the world in an 
alternate realm that cannot be 
accessed by either the higher or 
lower powers. 

"Annageddon is seen as the 
ultimate battle between God and 
Satan, Heaven and Hell. Spawn 
always stood outside of that con- 
flict. lie always saw both sides 
as equally selfish and manipula- 
tive," the author explains. "I 
wanted to depict Spawn as the 
third force who actually won the 
battle, not by killing God and 
Satan or destroying Heaven and 
1 Icll. but by making them irrele- 
vant to humanity’s destiny. Of 
course, nothing is that simple, 
because there are other forces at 
work." 

Currently. Spawn continues to 
walk the Earth, still trapped, still 
being punished, but for a new set 
of reasons, and with a new set of rules. And 
damn if it isn’t excellent reading. Hine's char- 
acterizations arc subtle and Haberlin’s 
widescreen pencils arc realistic, richly 
detailed and cinematic. 

"We work veiy hard to reproduce the shock 
elements of horror cinema. Those abrupt cuts 
to a shocking close-up that have you jumping 
out of your seat in horror movies are tough to 
achieve, but I think we’ve succeeded a few 
times in Spawn," says Hine, who adds that a 
vital aspect of the new direction is not just 
cinematic evocation, but psychological hor- 
ror, citing as an influence J-horror, particular- 
ly Takashi Miike’s MPD Psycho. 

And he’s right about pulling off the shocks. 
Hine and Haberlin deliver no fewer than four 


It Ain’t Over 'Til The Fat Lady Spawns: Nightmares and cruel 
truths confront Al Simmons in David Hine's essential incarnation. 


shocking page turns in issues #169-1 70 alone 
(one of them, sans clifflianger caption, is pic- 
tured above). 

“Brian's widescreen panels are a deliberate 
attempt to reproduce the pacing of cinema - a 
perfect way to build up the tension that leads 
to the page turn and - WHAM! - you’re hit 
by the close-up." 

And speaking of surprises, Hine promises 
some massive revelations about the true pur- 
pose and nature of the character - one more 
reason Spawn has become, for the first time, 
essential horror reading. "My intention is that 
just when you think you know what’s coming 
next, we’ll hit you with a twist that mrns 
everything on its head.” ^ 
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I’m buying Faker in floppies, 

and so should you. Mike 
Carey’s masterful talc of col- 
lege kids suffering (deserved) 
personality dissipation - a six- 
issue mini - is simply the most 
compelling finite horror series 
since Mnemovore. Yes, same 
publisher. Yes, also a total 


A$ George Luca$ once said, re -releasing 
can be a bitch. Desperado pleases both 
purists and those looking for something 
new by giving the K.ali-channclling-corpse 
horror-thriller Black 
Misi the end it never 
had. The pulpy plot 
follows the trail of 
destruction left behind 
after the disappear- 
ance of the interred 
body of Lonnie Tal- 
bot. disgraced fonner 
member of the para- 
normal investigative 
team Raven Inc. "1 
know there's still good in you...” - the cli- 
max is not exactly original, but it’s operat- 
ic. and the whole thing is rendered in all- 
new full-colour. The real touch of bril- 
liance, though, is in the cover for the first 
issue, which acts as panel zero to the first 
page’s panel one. and almost quite literally 
sucks you into the story. MM 


let ft be no secret: I was a big fan of The 
Secret. Mike Richardson’s legitimate, 
mature spin on I 
Know What You Did 
Las! Summer. And the 
jaw-dropping, haunt- 
ing art by Jason 
Shawn Alexander was 
groovy, grainy gravy. 

Now. to bury Caesar: 

Cut is a disappointing 
vampire spin on Jeep- 
ers Creepers, and one 
that is particularly hin- 
dered by art that is, lit- 
eralism aside, tooth- 
less. In terms of script. 

Richardson remains a 


good storyteller with strong ideas, but this 
baby’s overlong by at least one act, and an 
interesting mystery involving voices in the 
walls gets resolved with a groan. Plus, if 
you're going to put a Nosferatu head on the 
scurrying body of a giant bat, well, you’d 
better make sure you can execute it visual- 
ly before going to press. GB 


The 48 pages of new material added to 
the second edition of Graphic Classics: 
Bram Stoker tell just one story, the story: 
Stoker's Dracula. Writer Rich Rainey 
chooses wisely in selecting condensed 
excerpts from the 
novel's many let- 
ters and journals. 

The innocence of 
penciller Joe 011- 
mann’s award- 
winning art style, 
all wiggly lines 
and big-headed 
people, is akin to a 
gifted eight-year- 
old discovering 
the papers of 
Ilarkcr, Van Hcls- 
ing. et al., and trying to convey the terrify- 
ing images they created in his mind. The 
result is a fresh version that reminds read- 
ers why Stoker’s creation deserves his 
immortality, while it also lets 
our imaginations act as the 
story’s lifeblood. As for the 
book’s red-hot cover by Mark 
A. Nelson: you don’t need to be 
a vampire to be thinking, Lucy 
Westcnra-ra/i-rn/j.' EG 


identity mindfuck 
story; but where 
Mnemovore fea- 
tured a unlikcablc 
protagonist trying to 
rediscover who she 
might have once 
been. Faker gives 
you five hipsters - 
sorry, imlikeable 
protagonists - try- 
ing to cling to who 
they are. And (involuntarily?) transferring 
bodies: sweet! What the books share is 
incomparably well-suited art. For Faker. 
singularly named Jock delivers the same 
jagged linework that made his Losers grit- 
ty yet human. Loonies and Mentalmen. 1 
give you Jock’s brilliant Faker #2. GB 


Food, folks and fun - but fun first. Get- 
ting It Right is a strong argument that the 
three F’s are required when doing an 
eight-page horror story properly. Expect 
less from this title and you’ll get so much 
more. Steve Niles’ and Brian Churilla’s 
monster-villain team-up starring Scratch, 
a werewolf, and Suck, a vampire, is a ter- 
rific throwaway piece with superb art, great 
characterization and an excellent EC-stylc 
ending. That said, it’s still a quickie. But we 
could all use a few more quickies, couldn't 
we? Assuming you agree, you can get this 
one and three (hopefully decent) others 
online, free, at myspace.com/darkhorsepre- 
senls. GB 
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NEW YORK TIMES BESTSELLING AUTHOR 

JOHN 

SKIPP 


Books Presents 
'StheIReTurn: oE'a E'egEnd 


“Welcome back, lohn! 
One thing is for 
certain; John Skipp 
ain’t lost his touch.” 
— Faugoria 


•^L _ ' ■■ , 

THE LONG 
LAST CALL 

Inchide.s the bonus novella Conscience'. 
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Clive Barker 


CLIVE BARKER 

MHE MFT T ROT iND HF/Vpnr 

20TH ANNIVERSARY EDITION 


the painter 


HE CREATURE, 
FATHER OF LIES 


A COLLECTION BY CLIVE BARKER 
Edited by PHIL AND SARAH STOKES 


The first standalone hardcover edition of the 
novella that inspired Hellraiser, featuring: 


Introduction by 
Peter Atkins 
introduction by 
Ashley Laurence 
Barker’s early 
cenobite illustrations 
A new full-color 
cover by Barker 


Representing more than 
25 years of writing 
including introductions, 
forewords, afterwords, 
essays and articles. 


Reserve Now: 

Trade hardcover, $35 
Numbered hardcover, $125 
Lettered hardcover, $750 


Reserve Now: 

Trade hardcover, $30 


EARTHLING PUBLICATIONS 

P.O. Box 413 I Northborough, MA 01532, USA | wvirw.earthlingpub.com | earthlingpub@yahoo.com 
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I was A TV Horror Host 

John Stanley 

Atlas Books 

) 

There’s a homemade scrapbook quality to 
John Stanley’s memoir I Was a TV Horror 
Host, which is by mms endearing and infii- 
riating. Stanley, a long-time entertainment 
writer for the San Francisco Chronicle, 
also spent six years (1978 to 1984) hosting 
Creature Features, a weekly monster 
movie show broadcast by Oakland. Califor- 
nia TV station KTVU. Stanley succeeded 
popular, original host Bob Wilkins and, like 
his predecessor, forewent the traditionally 
macabre horror host garb favoured by the 
likes of Elvira, Vampira and Zacherley in 
favour of plain everyday wear. Unlike 
Wilkins, though, he was a knowledgeable 
genre enthusiast who spent time on the set 
of the original Star Trek (for the Chronicle) 
and even directed his own horror film 
(1978’s Nightmare In Blood). That knowl- 
edge and enthusiasm makes / Was a TV 
Horror Host an amusing read but also a 
maddening one. especially when the 
author’s style devolves, as it frequently 
does, into self-indulgent schtick. 

Stanley does a good job of placing his TV 
job in context, outlining the horror host tra- 
dition which began with radio shows like 
The Shadow and Inner Sanctum through to 
the threat that the introduction of television 
posed to movies, and the subsequent rise of 
the horror host. He also spends many pages 
venerating his mentor Wilkins. 


The bulk of Horror Ho.st, though, focuses 
on Stanley’s encounters with horror greats 
and not-so-greats. Among the guests of Crea- 
ture Features over his six-year watch were 
Christopher Lee, Vincent Price, Ray Brad- 
bury, Anthony Perkins, most of the Star Trek 
cast, B-movie master Roger Corman and an 
unknown Austrian musclemein named Arnold 
Strong (ne Schwarzenegger). Each interview 
is accompanied by rare photos and Stanley 
admirably keeps his fandom in check when 
asking the hard questions. 

What grates on the nerves, however, is 
Stanley’s relentless self-promotion (the text 
is prefaced by a two-page “Creature Features 
Store” ad), careless editing (he not only 
wrote but published the book) and willing- 
ness to let a “horror-ble” pun get in the way 
of what he’s trying to say (e.g. replacing the 
word “incarnations” with “incantations” 
because it’s funnier). The design is also woe- 
fully amateurish, a cut-and-paste job done 
with all the finesse of a chainsaw-wielding 
seal. But these qualms aside, he does offer 
interesting insights into a fertile time in hor- 
ror history. 

Sean Plummer 

Nightmare usa; 

The untold story of the 
EKploitQtion independents 
Stephen Thrower 
FAB Press 

As eager as 1 was to delve into exploita- 
tion film guru Stephen Thrower’s latest 


opus, my first impulse upon getting it 
home wasn’t to read it. Instead, I put it on 
the bathroom scale - eight frickin’ pounds, 
folks! For those of you who keep track of 
such things, that’s about two pounds heav- 
ier than John Kenneth Muir’s recent cof- 
fee-table destroyer Horror Films of the 
1980s. And happily, as with Muir’s book, 
the fat count here is minimal. 

English musician-cum-joumalist Throw- 
er, a long-time FAB Press alumnus and one 
of our beloved genre’s most widely 
respected commentators, sets his critical 
sights on lesser-known fright films from 
horror’s second, and arguably last, golden 
age (1970 to 1985). The hefty tome fea- 
tures a combination of interviews, essays 
and reviews, and is festooned with movie 
posters and stills. In the name of highlight- 
ing obscurities such as Premonition, The 
Possession of Nurse Sherri and Don 't Go 
in the Woods Alone, Thrower wisely avoids 
delving too deep into the pivotal works of 
Romero, Hooper, Craven, Carpenter, Cro- 
nenberg and their European contempo- 
raries. Yet, he still devotes a good amount 
of space to examining their career trajecto- 
ries, the trends they spawned and the doors 
they kicked open for scores of filmmakers 
whose names and works have since faded 
from memory. Robert Allen Schnitzer, any- 
one? James Bryan? Marc B. Ray? The 
gang’s all here. (Though, fond as 1 am of 
The Deadly Spawn, dedicating fifteen 
pages to it seems akin to overkill, but I’m 
not complaining.) 
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Doyle Greene 

McFarland 

Pop scholar Doyle Greene con- 
tinues his exploration of Mexi- 
can exploitation cinema with 
this look at six landmark films. 

Greene argues persuasively 
that even the trashiest Mexican 
cinema has always been about 
more than wrestiing masks and camp Catholic 
imagery, a contention he backs up witii in-depth 
readings of such films as Daughters of Darkness. 
The Mansion of Madness and Alejandro Jodor- 
owskys El Topo. 

James Grainger 

EDRi^' ' 

Graham Masterton 

Severn House 

When a distraught woman des- 
perately trying to find the fiends 
who kidnapped her children (and 
nearly killed her) turns to a Sioux 
Indian shaman for help, she learns an important les- 
son: don’t fuck with a Wendigo! Edgewise hearkens 
back to Masterton 's 1 976 classic The Manitou, and 
is a well-written, fast-paced story full of the stuff 
nightmares are made of. 

Last Chance Lance 


Chad Michael Ward 

NBM 

This new art book compiles 
selected works by Los Ange- 
les-based artist/photograph- 
er/director Chad Michael Ward, 
who's best known for his 
necro-erotic nudes. Weird 
works are divided into chap- 
ters including Illustration, Character Design, Album 
Art, DVD Sleeve Design and Photography. With lay- 
out and typesetting by RMs own Justin Erickson, 
this elegantly dark book’s definitely worth ogling. 

Jovanka Vuckovic 

GHOST GAT AND OTHER SPOOKY T,-; .. , 

James Preller 

Scholashc 

In this new five-story collection 
for early grade schoolers, we're 
treated to three tales about 
hauntings. one about a narcis- 
sistic girl who stands up to the 
monster in her closet and 
another written from the per- 
spective of a toy. While ’'The 
House That Screamed" and “A Friend in Need" are 
the only tiuly creepy tales within, it's still a worth- 
while entry for pint-sized horror fans. 

Monica S. Kuebler 


The most astounding revelation of all, 
however, is delivered in the author’s preface; 
although the title itself doesn’t specify it, this 
is actually just Volume One. “In the name of 
sanity and for the sake of your back muscles, 
dear reader. I’ve divided Nightmare USA into 
two halves,” Thrower tells us. Volume Two 
promises profiles of S.F. Brownrigg (The 
FoigoUen), Richard Blackburn (Lemora) and 
Meir Zarchi (/ Spit on Your Grave), plus 
essays on Shriek of the Mutilated, Evilspeak 
and - YES! ! ! — personal fave Invasion of the 
Blood Farmers. Sign me up now, my weight 
training begins tomorrow. 

John W. Bowen 

It came from xhe Kitchen 

Geoff Isaac and Gordon Reid 

BearManor Media 

Though it’s more culinary than creepy, this 
cookbook featuring recipes from a wide 
gamut of horror and science fiction celebri- 
ties still offers lots for fans and wannabe 
meal magicians to sink their teeth into. 
Authors Geoff Isaac and Gordon Reid obvi- 
ously spent a large amount of time contacting 
everyone from Tom Savini to Vincent Price’s 
daughter, Victoria, asking them to supply 
their favourite recipes, thoughts on food and 
anything else related to what Ingrid Pitt calls 


in her foreword “the number one theme that 
unites humanity.” 

Though none of the recipes are horror- 
themed or specifically geared towards the 
genre, the extra tidbits in the book are enough 
to make the average fan salivate. Readers will 
be surprised at the amount research done by 
Isaac and Reid; nearly every page features 
information on food in films, including how 
meals play roles in horror movies, and even 
food bloopers, such as continuity issues in 
The Shining and The Sixth Sen.se. 

A selected filmography is presented with 
each celebrity’s offering, though some of 
those who participated opted to merely pro- 
vide anecdotes rather than an actual recipe. In 
these cases, Isaac and Reid deserve credit for 
being honest, as they openly state that some 
recipes contained in the book had to be added 
when a star chose not to share a personal 
favourite. The majority of recipes, however, 
did come from the celebrities and it can be 
fun to know you’re preparing Joe Dante’s 
“Eddy Quist’s Howlin’ Good, Lipsmackin’ 
Ribs” or Doug Bradley’s “Pinhead’s Birthday 
Surprise.” 

The book is not without its flaws, however. 
Spelling and grammatical errors run rampant 
throughout the text, but much Idee how find- 
ing a fly in a bowl of soup won’t destroy 
one's whole palette, these errors, too, can be 
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Shop online 
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The Haunting of cambria 
Richard Taylor 
TOR 

“Every ghost story is a mystery,” says Eleanor, the heroine of 
Richard Taylor’s debut novel The Haunting of Cambria, and what an 
enjoyably intriguing one this is. The tale is narrated by Theo Park- 
er, an unassuming journalist who marries his best girl Lily and is 
driving her up- to their dream house - an abandoned bed-and- 
breakfast in the foggy seaside town of Cambria, California - when , 
Lily is killed in a car accident that also puts him 
in a coma for six weeks. When Theo comes to, 
he finds that he has to deal not only with the 
ghosts of his past, but also with a very nasty 
entity that’s haunting his B&B, attempting to 
rape his female visitors and occasionally man- 
ifesting in the forrh of his dead, mangled wife, 
which naturally puts something of a damper on 
, his increasing attraction to property manager 
f Eleanor.-Add to that the troupe of university experts,' psychics and 
I 'lawye'rs.(?!):that Parker brings in to investigate the ghostly goi'ngs- 
’ on, and the result is a, decidedly gripping page-turner, • 

( Taylor’s hovel is character driven and very well written; he han- 
dles the elements of the' haunted house story thoughtfully and with j 
skill. He has a strong sense of the conventions of the genre - par-, 
ticularly that of female sexuality as. a threat^ and is insightful and * 
intelligent enough to interrogate therh. without falling into the polar- 
opposite traps of either latent misogyny or political correctness. His 
writing learis towards the atmospheric rather than balls-out terror, 
but the contrast between his ^ melancholy love story and the , 
mdmentsbf horror heighten the gruesgme nature of the latter. The • 1 
horror scenes are. relatively mild but wonderfully dhilling, and Tay- 
lor has focused on producing a well-structured, solidly plotted, , 
coherent piece, so they're never undercut by a sense of the ridicu- ' 
ious. 

The Haunting of Cambria is a mature, gentle, brooding story 
which is well executed and thoroughly readable. It may not give j 
you nightmares for weeks, but if you’re looking for a damn ,good 
> , book to'soak up during the long winter nights, I’d thoroughly rec- 
ommend^it. • ■ 

Justine Wanvick 
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overlooked. As the autliors correctly surmise in their preface, II Came 
From the Kitchen is not necessarily a book created just for your kitchen, 
it can also make a nice light snack at bedtime. 

W. Brice McVicar 


Tomes of the Dead: 

The words of their Roaring 
Matthew Smith 
Abaddon 

With the Tomes of the Dead novels, UK-publisher Abaddon Books 
aims to deliver a much-needed fresh take on the zombie subgenre. 
The Words of their Roaring marks the third entry in the series, in 
which a different author pens each volume. 

In the tale - encompassing periods and places as diverse as World 
War I Belgium and end-of-thc-20th-century Serbia, as well as pre- 
sent-day and future London - the living not only struggle against the 
dead, but also for control of what’s left of England’s capital. Caught 
up in this turmoil is protagonist Gabe O’Connell, who docs his best 
to achieve redemption, initially by obtaining a blood sample from the 
first captive self-aware zombie, then, after going through certain 
changes, by helping the remnants of humanity rid themselves of their 
new zombie oppressors. The climax of the book is a bloody battle 
between these two opposing factions. 

The characters are real and evoke 
empathy and repulsion in all the right 
places; the storyline is well thought 
out and moves along at a cracking 
pace. The novel’s only real downfall is 
that it becomes confusing as it tries to 
tie up all the loose ends. This isn't 
helped by the fact that the action 
Jumps from Ihe recent past to the pre- 
sent, then further back and forward 
again. It all becomes clear eventually, 
but perhaps it would have benefited 
from being a little less reminiscent of 
Memento in the way it forces readers 
to figure out what’s happening/will 
happen/has already happened. The epilogue by 
contrast is set in Serbia in 1 992 and features a young man burying the 
entire population of a village who, presumably, were victims of 
another zombie plague outbreak. Given the main body of the story, 
the prologue and this epilogue appear tacked on, and as such could 
have been lost without affecting the bulk of the tale. 

Tomes of the Dead claims to be a new take on the zombie scene, 
and if future releases arc Just as original as this one, it might Just live 
up to that promise. 

Marie O’Regan 
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When genre-hopping scrihe F. Paul Wilson penned his horror novel The Tomb 
23 years ago, he had no intention of making it a serial. But his signature character, a 
Kolchak-style private dick with a penchant for the supernatural, kept coming hack. 


The Secret Files of 


REPAIRMAN JACK 

by W. Brice MoVloar and Monica S. Kuebler 



had this dreatn ®out being trapped on a rooftop, 
being chased by-^mething, and no matter what I did, 

I couldn’t getaway from it or kill it.” 

Waking in a cold sweat, author F. Paul Wilson knew 
immediately-ttf^ttfie dream had to be used in a novel and 
began to dr^’^ book with that scene as one of its climactic 
moments. That draft became 1 984 's The Tomb, which intro- 
duced readers to Repairman 
Jack, a private investigator 
who lives his life far beneath 
the radar of all government 
agencies and has a tendency 
to caught up in cases involving 
supernatural or unexplainable 
phenomenon. In The Tomb 
(which has never gone out of 
print), Jack was tasked with 
retrieving a cursed necklace 
that could potentially release a 
horde of demons. 

Now, he's back in Bloodline 
(Forge Books) as his creator, 

Wilson, enters his anti-hero’s universe for the eleventh time. 
Like the other entries in the series, this new novel is doused 
in Lovecraftian atmosphere, conspiracies and good old-fash- 
ioned action - a formula that’s kept readers coming back for 
over two decades. 

Wilson is a genre-hopping scribe who has written more 
than 40 books. He made his sci-fi novel debut in 1976 with 
Healer, burst onto the horror scene with 1981’s The Keep. 
The novel, concerning a vampire-like entity entombed in a 
castle in the Transylvanian Alps during WWII, became an 
international best-seller, securing him a comfortable spot in 
the horror literature echelon. 

“I love horror, but I love horror with a sense of wonder," 
says Wilson, who’s also a practicing family physician. “I don’t 
like slashers, I don't like serial killers. They bore the hell out 
of me because they’re too close to life, they don't deliver on 




the promise of fiction. I want 
sense of wonder that the supei 
natural lends a story.” 

It’s not surprising then that he’; 
been hooked on horror since hf 
first saw the trailer for The Beas. 

From 20,000 Fathoms on a tiny 
twelve-inch television set back 
in 1955. “I think we're wired 
for certain things and I’m 
wired for that,” he explains. 

This early exposure to the 
genre led him to the stories of 
Ray Bradbury and H.P. Love- 
craft. It was the latter, how- 
ever, whose work had the 
largest impact on the young 
scribe, particularly the con- 
cept of cosmic horror and 
the way Lovecraft threw out 
all the Judeo-Christian i 
mythology in order to 
invent his own. This Lovecraftian influence would resur- 
face later in Wilson’s horror work. 

“I use cosmic horror all through the Repairman Jackm. 
series, but I think HPL made a mistake giving names and ^ 
faces to these entities,” admits Wilson. “In my work, the Oth- 
erness is simply a name some people have given a vast, 
unknowable, inimical force. No sunken city to dwell in, no 
tentacled face. It’s simply there. Cosmic evil remains more 
unsettling if it’s nameless and formless.” 

Wilson never intended The Tomb to be a launching pad for 
a series. In fact, he admits that even though h^ecognized 
Jack as a series character upon completion of the book, 
he did not want to commit himself to such an endeavour. 

However, in 1 992, Wilson revisited the character briefly for 
the apocalyptic Night World, the*conclusion of his six-novel 
. The Adversary Cycle, which had begun with The Keep. 
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years later, he again saw an opportunity to 
resurrect the man known for fixing other people’s 
problems. 

“It finally came to a point where I had a three- 
book medical thriller contract and I’d done two 
was sick of medical thrillers. They’re so for- 
i had this great high-tech thriller idea and 
that Jack would be the perfect 

in it.” 

Bound to theme by his contract, however, Wil- 
son still found a loophole - he made the person 
hires Jack a doctor, thus fulfilling the “med- 
requirement - and wrote Legacies {1 998). 
^Fans, happy to see the character’s return, gobbled 
up the novel, which Wilson followed one year later 
with Conspiracies. 

The success of these two 
books meant Wilson had found a 
way to prevent committing him- 
self to one distinct genre, and 
he’s published one Repairman 
Jack novel every year since. The 
series’ success and readers’ 
admiration of the character can 
be traced back to the simple fact 
tiat the hero could be anyone. 

“I wanted a regular blue-collar 
guy who’s self;taught in merce- 
nary skills and has an anarchis- 
tic world view,” explains Wilson, who intentionally 
chose not to saddle Jack with military training, 
contacts in the CIA or anything else that would 
potentially alienate readers. 

Truth be told. Repairman Jack’s world view is 
not that much different than Wilson’s. And if a lot 
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F. Paul Wilson 

of his writing seems to reflect a distrust in the gov- 
ernment, it’s natural, he confides. 

"My Wel^nschauung \s libertarian and so it's a 
sort of muzak for my work. I’m not trying to force 
my world view on anyone, but it can't help but 
seep though,” says Wilson, who 
adds that his misgivings about 
bureaucracy must be buried in his 
DNA somewhere. 

But the government is far from the 
only group Wilson’s levelled criti- 
cism at in his works. In Crisscross, 
he set his sights on Mormons and 
Scientologists and, in 2004, he fired 
a literary bullet directly at the grow- 
ing number of authors penning vam- 
pire fiction in which the 
undead were more 
romanticized than monstrous. It was 
time, he says, to take the vamps back 
to their roote. So for his 2004 outing 
Midnight Mass, he created a world 
slowly being taken over by bloodsuck- 
ers who actually go for the jugular. 

“I was really ticked off at all these 
vampire detectives, vampire lovers, 
vampire CEOs,” Wilson explains, “i 
mean, these guys are friggin' para- 
sites. They’re bloodsucking ticks so 
let’s get back to that. Let’s kill ’em all and not have 
any sympathy for them.” 

In Bloodline, he was forced to Introduce a num- 
ber of new story threads after wrapping up so 
many in the previous Repairman Jack novel Har- 
bingers, released this past August. 


Also new for Bloodline, Wilson gives a nod to 
his fans with the introduction of a writer named 
P, Frank Winslow. It’s a character who will likely 
continue to make cameo appearances in upcom- 
ing novels and one, Wilson admits, is loosely 
based on himself {“It’s one of those things where 
you’re going along and you say, ‘What the hell. 
I’m going to have a little fun,’” he explains.) 

Bloodline borders on medical thriller territory 
as Jack investigates a government agency’s 
experiments with genetics and one family’s 
twisted efforts to purify its bloodline. Like the 
rest of the series, it’s meticulously plotted; Wil- 
son explains that’s a normal approach for him 
when writing the wide-scoped 
series, 

“I've always been an outliner,” 
he says. "I think a writer owes his 
readers catharsis. If you build up 
all this tension and pressure, 
you’d better be able to blow it off 
and not let it simply fritter away 
through some leaky valve. I don’t 
want to read a book that ends 
with a whimper, I want to be 
blown away. So those are the 
books I want to write. And to 
make sure I can blow you away. I’ve got to know 
how it ends before I start.” 

With eleven Repairman Jack novels on book- 
store shelves, readers are likely wondering if the 
series will ever reach a finite conclusion. Just 
where it’s heading, though, Wilson won’t say, but 
he believes there are still four or five more books 
to be written. 

“Jack’s world is the core of my writing,” says 
Wilson. “Jack’s novels and the Adversary Cycle 
combine to form a sort of Secret History of the 
World. This is my opus vitae. After I go to my 
grave I’d like people to say, ‘You know, this is a 
hell of a piece of work - it’s huge yet it hangs 
together, and it tackles salient issues of the times 
and incorporates big themes. How the hell did he 
do that?”S 
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Now a majlir 
mnion picture 
starring Will Smith! 

The classic science 
fictts|,toleofthe 
last manoTOitti 
the sole survivor of a 
mysterious pandemic. 


978-0-7653-1874-9 
0-7653-1874-1 
A Tor trade paperback 


‘If you've never experienced it (shame on you!), read 
it alone on| dark, stormy night and find out what 
all the fusils about. Like the undead parasites that 
infest its lean 170 pages, Matheson's classic hasn't 
aged a day." — Rue Morgue on I Am 


The new dark thriller 
in the bestselling 
Repairman Jack series 
finds the fix-it man 
getting back into 
business ai^ 
discovering the role 
he must play in a 
cosmic shadow war. 
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e" PAUL WILSON 
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‘No one does this kind of weird-meets-crime better 
than Wilson. Gripping, fascinating, one of a kind.” 

— ^Joe R. lansdale 


Vr. www.tor-forge.com ^ 
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Except that uniikemost dark alleys, 
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Apocalyptic fiction from permuted press 
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It's a drug ihur promises an out-of-body experience with each hir. Us users drift across rime and dimensions. 
Hut some who come back are no longer human. Sudden!\' a silent, odicrworldlv invasioii is undenvav, and 
mankind needs a liero. W'liat it gets instead is John and David, a pair t)f college dropouts wlio can barelv hold 
down jobs, (ian these two stop the oncoming horror in time to save humanirv? No. No, rhev can't. 

"Hilarious, exuberant, and disgusting, usually all at the same time. It's the steamy love letter to horror 
THAT most of US WISH WE HAD THE GUTS TO WRITE." — BeN ThOMAS, EDITOR OF ThE WiLLOWS 


IM)WHfIbsIMii®s ©M IISI [MV 1^ 

The mayor of a small Texas town has rallied liis citizens against the living dead and secured their borders. But 
two strangers stumble into town bringing news of a global peacekeeping force sweeping toward the cin-. I,ed 
by a ruthless commander, the force is determined to secure the republic of Texas <m its own terms, and estab- 
lish a new, harsh government ff)r the plague-ravaged nation. 

“It has LOADS AND LOADS OF BLOOD AND GUTS, AND ACTION FROM BEGINNING TO END... 

ONE OF THE BEST ZOMBIE STORIES EVER WRITTEN," — DeNNIS DuNCAN, HoRROR WoRLD 
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DYING ID LIVE 

BY KIM PA^ENRQTK 


.\fter wandering for months in a zombie-infested world, Jonah Caine discovers a group of survivors, hiving 
in a museum-turned-compound, they arc led bv an evcr-practical and efficient milirarv man and a mysterious, 
quizzical prophet who holds a strange power over the living dead. But Jonahs newfound peace is shattered 
when a clash with another group of .survivors reminds them that the undead arc tior the only — nor the most 
grotesque — horrors thev must face. 

"Dying To Live is an engrossing, exciting read... A high-octane, thinking man's horror novel with beautiful 
AND gruesome IMAGERY. I ABSOLUTELY LOVED IT!” — BrIAN KeENE, AUTHOR OF ThE RiSING AND OtY OF THE DeAD 


Available at pebmuted press.com, amazon.com, bn.com, most 
ONLINE bookstores. 


OR ASK YOUR LOCAL BOOKSELLER 

Read free previews at http://www.permutedpress.com 
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here are few evente more tival, which was moved to Ail Sainte Day, a distinctly and somewhat confusing. Quickiy lost, we realize the 

morbidiy fascinating than Mexi- Catoolic feast that honours its saints. Unlike the best way to locate the festivities at this point is to tom 

GO’S national party wito the dead. Dia de Spaniards, who viewed death as the end of life, the down the music and listen for the din of thousands in 

los Muertos {“Day of the Dead"), the pre-Hispanics were far more prosaic about it, believ- celebration of family ghosts, 

country’s famous cultural holiday, is believed to ing it to be a natural and inevitable part of life. Fol- As you approach the festival grounds, you might 

reunite dead relatives with their living families over lowing Spanish Colonialism, Mexican culture notice children carrying carved green and white 

the course of three days: October 31 , November 1 emerged as a curious marriage of Catholicism and squash (chllacayoWj similar to jack-o’-lantems, 

(All Saints Day, honouring deceased children) and superstition, and the festival is a fantastic example of going from house to house offering prayers in trade 

November 2 (All Souls Day, honouring deceased it. Having heard ofthls ghoulish yetjoyful approach to for sugar skulls and other candied treats (the souls of 

adults). dying my entire life, I finally hopped on a plane last departed children are believed to return in toe late 

The festival is a 3000-year-old surviving fradition year bound fortoe country’s capital and a dance with afternoon of October 31). From here it’s best if you 

of the country’s indigenous pre-Hispanic people, death. find a parking spot and set out on foot, 

including the Aztecs, Toltecs, Maya and Olmec. It The festival differs slightly from region to region in Making our way through toe crowd, our group 
was originaliy ceiebrated for an entire month during Mexico but one of the most famous places to expert- round a comer and an exceptionally beautiful cami- 

August - the ninth month of the Aztec solar calendar ence it (apart from Michoacan and Oaxaca) is in San val appeared. A swirl of colour dances before us as 

- and was said to be presided over by the mytho- Andres Mixquic, a small town known as toe “City of we try to make out what's what in the undulating 

logical undenworld goddess Mictecacihuatl, known toe Dead" located in toe TIahuac borough of the Mex- rainbow sea of people. The festival is comprised of a 

as “Lady of toe Dead," whose purpose was to watch lean Federal District, on the southeastern fringes of street fair that extends outward from the village 

over the bones of the dearly departed. It also coin- Mexico City (incidentally toe largest metropolis in the plaza, filled with merchants hawking wares (tradi- 

cided with the harvest, and bounty was shared with Western hemisphere). Though only 25 miles south of tional breads from the region, flowers, incense, sugar 

deceased family members through offerings at the capital centre, toe one-hour taxi ride becomes a skulls, knitted clothing, figurines and even kitschy 


graves. 


four-hour trek because of the dense traffic heading to 



When the Spaniards landed in what is now Mexi- 
co over 500 years ago, the indigenous people were 
forced to incorporate C|t^lic theology into the fes- 


the celebration. 

After getting directions from our hotel staff, we 
were immediately advised to rent a vehicle of our 
own, as taxis can sometimes leave you stranded in 
Mixquic. Finding a rental car during Day of the Dead 
isn’t easy, so think ahead and try to have one 
reserved torough your place of lodging. Be aware, 
this is Mexico, where nothing is really guaranteed, 
but US cash and determination should grease wheels 
and get you some of your own. 

Securing what must have been toe last van in 
Mexico City, eight of us tattooed freaks pile in and 
embark on our journey. On route, we notice doors to 
many family homes - which are decorated with 
skulls, flowers and altars - were left open to all 
passersby during the celebration, but I recommend 
, you avoid making stops in strange places that 
involve having to walk torough dimly-lit alleys. 

- . Much of our travel time is spent getting through 
*• toe urban sprawl, so we enjoy an overview of 
Mexico City south and its happy, libated people 
Bfe. as toey take to storefronts and sidewalks to 
observe toe holiday. Closer to our destination, 
W the streets become bumpier, more winding 


Americanized Day of the Dead merch that’s found its 
way back to Mexico). Many vendors, seen pounding 
away at corn to make tortillas, sell traditional food 
like quezadillas with huitlacoche (a fungus toat grows 
naturally on toe ears of com) - delicious and cheap. 

The mood is a mixture of fun and reverence as 
attendees costume themselves in morbid attire, cre- 
ate altars in their homes, dance in toe streets, sing 
songs written for their forebearers (called “Calav- 
eras,” meaning “skeletons”), read poefry and picnic 
or - as we’d all heard - downright party in grave- 
yards. 

Walking around, we see toat skulls have a domi- 
nant presence at the festival. They are a symbol of life 
and regeneration in Mexico, so don't be surprised 
when performers dressed as something that approx- 
imates toe The Red Death costume Lon Chaney 
wears in The Phantom of the Opera approach you for 
a deathly kiss. (Frightening masks are also used to 
scare away death at the end of toe festival.) 

Standing amidst a Uirong of brightly coloured 
skeleton costumes, somehow us tattooed folk still 
stand out. We’re treated almost as if we were 
dressed for the occasion ourselves, and are grateful 
we all have at least one skull tattoo. We smile and 


take a few photographs with the locals before our 
attention shifte to a huge crowd of people sur- 
rounding a marvellous spectacle called “The Dance 
of The Dead." Elaborately costumed dancers stomp 
their feet and beat drums for what seems like an 
eternity in an effort to raise the spirite of the 
deceased, 

The dancers’ feet are like the thundering beat of 
a thousand long-dead hearts, a sound that accom- 
panies us to The Parroquia San Andres Apostal 
Church at the far, end of the festivaT grounds. Its 
adjoining seminary {filled with grotesque paintings 
and realistic depictions of the Crucifixion of Christ) 
and surrounding, tightly packed cemetery are a 
highlight of the visit, especially at dusk. As dark- 
ness falls, thousands of votive candles blanket the 
graveyard and surrounding homes. The grave- 
stones are so remarkably close together it’s impos- 
sible to traverse the cemetery without walking over 
them - something we’re hot accustomed to doing. 
Unbelievably, a group of bats fly overhead just as 
we step on the first tomb. Beers are cracked, jokes 
are told and laughter fills the air as we investigate 
the aging boneyard. 

Ancestors' favourite foods and liquor are offered 
at each gravesile, along with photographs, choco- 
late coffins, sugar skulls (for the ghosts of chil- 
dren), candles and bright gold marigold flowers 
(called cempasuchil) - their intense scent is said 
to attract the dead. The centrepiece of every altar 
is a loaf of Day of the Dead bread {pan de muer- 
todi, a sweet treat adorned with strips of dough 
arranged to look like bones. 

At the graveyard's centre is a stunning black 
monument called the Aztec Bone Altar - decorat- 
ed with real human remains found by locals while 
excavating or farming. Everyone, tourists and Mex- 
icans, have great respect for these unidentified 
bones and do not attempt to steal them (there is a 
security guard in case you tomb raiders are think- 
ing otherwise). We spend a great deal of time walk- 
ing around this biree-dimensional structure, admir- 
ing its overall majesty, as well as the smaller 
details on the carved skulls which adorn it. 

At midnight, ominous bells toll and beckon the 
dead to the cemetery, which is then closed to the 
public in respect for die deceased, who return each 
year to eat, drink and be merry with their loved 
ones. But the street fair is still going and you’re 
invited by the warm Mexican people, along with the 
ghosts of their dead family members, to stay as 
long as you like. If ever a place was designed to 
encourage foreigners to embrace death and find 
comfort in its stillness, The Day of the Dead Festi- 
val in The City of the Dead is it. I 




Dia De Los Muertos: (top to bottom) Dead-inspired decorative tablecloth, the Aztec Bone 
Altar, (left) a Dance of the Dead performer, the cramped cemetery at Uie Parroquia San 
Andres Apostal Church and (opposite bottom) an elaborately costumed festival attendee. 
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Menu: The Gore-Met embraces hfs 
new-found tnner Depravity 


ach issue, I have both the pleasure and 
pain of determining the content of tfiis 
space. Usually I have a couple of concrete 
ideas, or my esteemed editors steer something 
appropriate my way, but sometimes a column just 
plops into my lap. 

It was sitting amidst a small pile of material that 
had been set aside for my consideration: Inner 
Depravity Vol. 2. Frankly, I’m no longer shocked 
by anything I find beneath a Post-It note with 
“Gore-met" scrawled across it, but the cover art 
- an extreme close-up of a maggoty, football- 
laced vagina - certainly piqued my curiosity. 
Inside were two DVD-Rs [ID Vol. 1 was also includ- 
ed) and a double-sided insert featuring ttie cover 
shot on one side and a mutilated woman with a 
large crucifix rammed into her maw on the other. 
Very mysterious; very underground... 

Inner Depravity Vol. 7 is a heavily stylized ten- 
minute short film. It opens with a forensic team 
recovering the corpse of a woman from a ravine, 
inter-cut with rapid-fire montages of gruesome 
crime scene photos. The rest of the film plays out 
in a kaleidoscope of brutal flashback sequences. 
A heavily tattooed killer, his face obscured by a 
dead skin mask, shoots up and is tormented by 
visions of the horrific crimes he has committed: 
rape, evisceration, dismemberment and 
necrophilia, culminating in a scene in which he 
wraps the head of a hapless victim in wire, slits 
her throat, and fondles her corpse with a severed 
hand! 

Inner Depravity Vol. 2 {rough cut edition) chron- 
icles the further exploits of the nameless psy- 
chopath. This eleven-minute short is more 
focused and devastating than the first. In a dirt- 
floor torture dungeon, the maniac ritualistically 
cuts the arm off a female victim and rapes her 
with the stump before dumping her corpse into 
an industrial barrel. Then he cuts open the chest 
cavity of a second corpse and massages her 
breasts - beneath her skin! 

These films are likely more vile and perverse 
than I can possibly put across in print, yet they are 
about the most haunting and achingly beautiful 
underground films I have ever seen. Every aspect 


of these productions is thoroughly professional, 
from the art direction and horrific special effects 
to the cinematography and ambient industrial 
scores. These are far from the homemade murder 
pom any description would imply; instead, they’re 
well-crafted, astoundingly gruesome works of art. 
One name figures prominently in ttie credits. 1 had 
to find out more, so I contacted “Remy C." 


I am ttie creator of Inner Depravity, which means 
that I carry out practically everything. This 
includes all the concepts, scenarios and special 
effects. I am the photography director and play 
the role of the psychopath. Contrary to the char- 
acter that I portray on my website and in my 
movies, 1 do not see myself as a deviant person. 
Through my art I like to explore the ways which 
allow the human spirit to feed its bestial and 
twisted instinct. 


^ start.'’ 

Inner Depravity, previously known as Morgue666, 
was created two years ago. 1 had no prior special 
effects experience. I started by doing a photo ses- 
sion for my own enjoyment. I put the pictures on 
the internet and was surprised by the interest 
they generated, i created a character and contin- 


ued my sessions with a fixed objective, namely to 
offer people the private photographic diary of a 
killer. 


I received a lot of hate mail and death threats. I 
was banned from two web hosts and a registrar, 
that’s why I was obligated to put a warning ban- 
ner on my website. 


I would like to offer another vision of horror, one 
which puts the viewer in the head of the killer. 
There are too many movies that do not offer this 
aspect, instead they daze us with scenarios that 
are too long and don’t have enough disturbing 
material. I am fascinated by serial killers and spe- 
cial effects, so I did not want to make absurd hor- 
ror or humorous [films]. I decided to do deranged 
horror, which does not make anybody indifferent! 

Remy plans to release a DVD compilation of 
his work shortly; for now, both films and a num- 
ber of photo sets can be seen online at 
innerdepravity.com. Consider yourself warned. 
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HAUOWEEN Soundtrack 

Various 

Hip-O/Unwersal 

For everyone who has wondered if 
the world needs a remake of Hal- 
loween comes a new question: does 
the world need to hear any more 
Peter Frampton? Rob Zombie might 
be the only one who thinks the 
answer to both is yes. The sound- 
track to his new Halloween is 
stuffed with wussy 70s hits such as 
Frampton’s "Baby, I Love Your Way” 
and ‘‘Love Hurts” by Nazareth, retro 
shock rock from Alice Cooper, Iggy 
Pop and KISS, plus two inspired 
choices: a reprise of the original 
film’s “Don't Fear the Reaper” and 
‘‘Halloween H” by the Misfits, all 
divided by twelve random snips of 
dialogue. It's a mishmash fit for the 
King of Collage that few others will 
enjoy. Thankfully, Zombie handed 
the job of redoing Carpenter's clas- 
sic Halloween theme to Tyler Bates 
[300, Dawn of the Deacf), who 
updates it with foreboding industrial 
clanging. Bates’ modernized “The 
Shape Stalks Laurie” is equally 
creeptacular. Skip this and wait for 
the full score. LL * * 



THE INVASION Soundtrack 

John Ottman 

Varese Sarabande 

Perhaps deliberately, John Ottman 
seems to draw from the orchestral 


grandeur of Carmen Dragon’s origi- 
nal Invasion of the Body Snatchers 
score. But he also expands on 
Denny Zeitlin’s weird synth effects 
from the '78 remake and adds mod- 
ern electronica to create a shape- 
shifting soundtrack that beautifully 
matches the paranoia redolent in 
Jack Finney’s original novel about 
people robbed of their humanity. 
Melodic bits, gorgeous chorales, 
rhythmic textures or sad harmonics 
seem to start with strong footing 
and then just drop off the radar, 
leaving us with haunting chords or 
synth pulses, which themselves 
swerve into other unsettling moods 
(including chimp-like pulses for the 
transformation scenes and a brutal 
shift from a particularly tragic theme 
to horrible screeches, followed by 
pulses that encircle the listener like 
a boomerang). For optimum effect, 
kill all the lights, and play The Inva- 
sion loud. MRH * * 



SEI [ElUTO. AMICO KAI Soundtrack 
INCOtmUTO SACRAMEtfTO/l DUE 
VOm DELIA PAURA 

Franco Micalizzi 

OigitMovies 

Double-billed with the spaghetti 
western You're Jinxed. Friend, 
You've Met Sacramento (1970), 
Franco Micalizzi’s music for the 
rarely seen giailo The Two Faces of 
Fear (1972) offers a decent mix of 
idiomatic variations of his ethereal 
theme. This includes a big band 
rock arrangement, a cathedral 
organ solo and “GImkana,” a jazz- 
rock lounge source confection. It’s 
only around the midpoint where 
the suite really offers anything 
dramatic, though; even propulsive 
theme variants such as “Una corsa 


verso la verlta” never develop into 
anything particularly sophisticated. 
Both scores on this nicely mas- 
tered CD show a composer learn- 
ing his craft by evoking impres- 
sions of genre conventions, but by 
the time the groovy “Pedinamento" 
cue adds some urban menace, the 
score has almost come to a close, 
leaving little fear in the hearts of 
giailo fans. MRH ^3:1/2 



SKiNWALKERS Soundtrack 

Andrew Lockington 

MovieScore Media 

With Skinwalkers, Jeff Danna’s long- 
time chief orchestrator and right- 
hand man Andrew Lockington gets 


to flex his own muscles as a com- 
poser. Though the orchestral action 
and shock cues are goosed with 
electronics, it’s Lockington’s 
exceptional shifts from beautiful 
harmonies - “Raising Timothy” is 
heartwarming without being cloy- 
ing - to foreboding soundscapes 
and solid action cues that evoke 
some of the Gothic grandeur from 
classic 70s scores (John Williams’ 
Dracula, in particular) without 
brandishing percussion and brass 
like giant sledgehammers. Lock- 
ington also has fun with some 
modernism, and his orchestrations 
are surprisingly sharp, beautifully 
separating frequencies to ensure 
every subtle nuance shines 
through, such as the sustained 
metallic clamour and rumbling per- 
cussion in “Gunfight” or the rustic 
solo violin rising above a soothing 
melodic veneer from the celli in 
“Lake.” Available as both a down- 
loadable album and limited edition 
CD. MRH SSS1/2 



HOSIEL: PMFT II soundirack 

Nathan Barr 

Varese Sarabande 

Whatever y(Hi maythink about theball- 
frying, pickte-snipping antics of Hostel 
:Part 2, the one aspect ttiat emerges 
from the bloodshed with class is Nathan 
Barr’s gorgeous orchestral score. 

Tongue-in-cheek yet sympathetic 
towards tfie yuppie morons and their 
doomed female dartboards, Barr’s exp^sive score ^ moves with a 
glowing buoyancy, particularly in “Amid a Cloud of Stars,” which captures 
the juvenile sense of adventure feat propels the merr to torture stereo- 
typical sex-hungry babes. It doesn’t take long for Barr to switch to some 
chase music, and his use of brass fanfares emphasized by a particaiiarly, 
; huge orctestrff appropriately mimid a fox hunt gone completely mad. 
" Metallic strings take on insect screeches, or squigglelike some flagel- 
lating filleting knife, yet the frenetic rhythms and glissandi ground the 
score as one wicked, giddy chiller. MRH 
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THE SICK ONES Psycnoun 

VOLUME 1 NTERNimONAL 

psvcHOBuy coMnumoN 

Various Artists . 15^ 

FlyingSaucer , ' ^ . 

Coughing up some 25 ba<^from around 
the ptot (mostly Canada, the US and a 
few from Europe), The Sick Ones is a bor- 
der-hopping blend of the sickest and 
slicks psychpbilly, rockabilly and surf 
tunes going. It features a Jetstream of up-tempo ghoulish punK rock\fiath 
ttie occasional twang frpm a laundry list of genre: BotabiesjlCreepshffiw, 
Matadors, The Brains, Altey Dukes, Gutter Demor^^ Deadoafe and hell, 
. that’SJust the Canucks! CreditFtying Saucer flecords^tonlyfbrincluding 
: today's, top ban^s but for, offering up their, best, itiost anthemic songs. 
; : Arguably there’s not one throwaway ttack oh-the errtiro disc. A h^lthy dose 
of spattered blood, pathways to hell and dl sorts of undead ttiings gone 
wild, Sick Ones goes down smoother ttian a boilermaker! TD 




GODZILLA (1998) SoiuiittracK 

David Arnold 

La-U Land 

Apparently size still matters when it 
comes to orchestral scores for big- 
budget monster movies. Expanded 
to a meaty 1 07 minutes for this lim- 
ited two-CD release, David Arnold’s 
Godzilla score has some strong sim- 
ilarities to Stargate, his prior brood- 
ing effort for filmmakers Dean 
Devlin and Roland Emmerich. While 
less jingoistic than Arnold's Inde- 
pendence Day score, Godzilla still 
resonates with the bombast and 
high-pitched tragedy mandated by 
the loud filmmakers. Remastered 
and extended with some alternate 
cues, the complete score has bouts 
of thematic repetition, but the action 
cuts are full-blooded. It’s obvious 
their scale and ferocious surges are 
what brought Arnold to the James 
Bond franchise, and some of the 
cues here do have a Bondian flavour 
(boosted with synth beats and fiery 
brass), but once the big lizard 
arrives in Manhattan, it’s a lyrical, 
vibrant monster score, with very 
sweet bass. MRH 



1408 Soundtrack 

Gabriel Yared 

Varese Sarabande 

You could say Gabriel Yared’s expe- 
rience in writing music for the 
obsessive, self-destructive charac- 
ters in Jean-Jacques Beineix’ Betty 
Blue and Moon in the Gutter made 
him an appropriate choice for this 
thriller about ghosts, madness and 
retribution, though some might find 
the score’s low-key atmosphere 
too subdued. It takes a few listens, 
but 1408 kind of grows on you, 
mostly because Yared knows how 
to write delicate themes and use 
restraint and peripheral instrumen- 
tal colour - a more risque alterna- 
tive when horror scores usually 
overemphasize the grisly cinematic 
shocks. Some digital processing is 
used on the ticking and clicking 
sounds, and Yared returns to a war- 
bling music box theme and a dis- 
tant harpsichord when the orches- 
tra isn’t focused on long tonal 
stretches or sudden eruptions. A 
nice surprise from a composer 
usually pegged for epics and art 
films. MRH^M1/2 



THE NUMBER 23 Soundtrack 

Harry Gregson-Williams 

New Line 

Like the titular digit that haunts the 
film’s main character, played by 
Jim Carrey, most of the music on 
A/umPer 22 follows the composer’s 
own infatuations. It’s a near-obses- 
sive fusion of fragmentary themes 
and phrases with dense percussion 
textures, fat bass drones and kinet- 
ic pulses treated with various lev- 
els of distortion and reverb, which 
flitter across the stereo spectrum 
like digital water droplets. Harry 
Gregson-Williams’ style is overtly 
techno, yet he consistently man- 
ages to glide in and out of tragic, 
melodic odes using full orchestra, 
choir and delicate woodwinds 
without Jarring the listener or jum- 
bling the music’s overall dramatic 
narrative. The whole score admit- 
tedly lacks a sharp edge - this isn’t 
going to give anyone goosebumps 
- but there’s an undeniably hyp- 
notic quality that’s consistent with 
the composer’s work (particularly 
Spy Games), and his flawless digi- 
tal manipulations, including an 
eerie Asian flute that morphs into a 
female soprano, are particularly 
captivating. MRH 



JUDDER AND THE PsvchDtiniy 

lAGKRABBITS 

All In 

Cherry Bomb 

Hailing from the gritty terrain of Nor- 
wich, England, Judder and the Jack 
Rabbits claim they’re the “poison 
running through your veins” on All In, 
a rough, psychobiily romp through 
the mean streets. Chucking beer bot- 
tles and talkin’ shit while fighting 
demons and maggot-riddled 
corpses, these haunted hares let 


loose bursts of Dick Dale guitar and 
full-throated, hardcore yelling that 
end up burying the rhythm section, 
making it difficult to catch the groove 
of their boom-chicka-boom attack. 
Thumbing through the liner notes, 
this baby-faced crew seems more 
like a group of friends who started a 
band as an excuse to get together to 
smoke pot and watch zombie flicks 
on the weekends. Not that there’s 
anything wrong with that, but their 
declaration of evil just doesn’t ring 
authentic amongst a collage of feel- 
good buddy pictures steeped in tom- 
foolery. TT l;*1/2 



THE GHASHY ONES surf 

Unearthed 

Ghastly Plastics 

A decade ago. The Ghastly Ones 
materialized out of nowhere, pound- 
ing out horror-inspired instrumentals 
on their debut release A-Haunting 
We Will Go-Go. Now one of the most 
visible purveyors of spooky surf, the 
band has gone back to the vaults to 
re-record a dozen tracks originally 
released by Rob Zombie’s short-lived 
surf label Zombie-A-Go-Go. As usual, 
the production is crisp and Dr. Lehos’ 
bouncy guitar is at the forefront of 
the assault, making these tracks 
bold and insistently creepy. Capt. 
Clegg’s newly added organ flourish- 
es are also a good fit. However, those 
who already have the out-of-print A- 
Hauntlng We Will Go-Go will find this 
release a little redundant (the only 
new track is an excellent cover of the 
Fender IV’s “Everybody Up!"), but it’s 
a must for more recent dead-votees 
of the band. PC 



THE SPOOK Punk 

Let There Be Dark 

Fiendforce 

Germany’s The Spook aren’t about 
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tiS^THE DARMST OF THE H1LES1D£|TH1CKETS’ latest release, 
,Thi^Sh^dow^Ou't^®ini, continues the group’s fifteen-year legacy of 
"%!. lighthearted Lovecraftian rock. 


BY JAMES GRAINGER 


T he task of setting H.R Lovecraft's near 
plotless tales of unspeakable horror, 
indescribable intergalactic beings, occult 
conspiracies unknown to conventional historians 
and architectural vistas that defy Euclidian geom- 
etry and human technology to music seems near- 
ly impossible, but a surprising range of rock 
bands have been mining his work for inspiration 
since the 1 960s. The granddaddy of all Lovecraft 
bands is the aptly named H.R Lovecraft, who 
scored a couple of cult hits with their acid 
anthems “White Ship" and “At the Mountains of 
Madness” (inspired by two of HPL’s stories), but a 
midnight troll through the darker works of Cradle 
of Filth, Rage, Celtic Cross and many other goth 
and metal bands will net you dozens of Lovecraft 
references, including Metallica's "The Call of 
Ktulu” and “The Thing That Should Not Be,” as 
well as Black Sabbath's “Behind the Wall of 
Sleep." 

Most of these bands have served their Love- 
craft straight-up, emphasizing the master’s grim 
focus on otherworldliness and horror with dirge- 
like arrangements and sonic assaults, but Van- 
couver's The Darkest of the Hillside Thickets (the 
name is taken from a line in an HPL story) has 
taken a different route. Call the Thickets the Stu- 
art Gordon of Lovecraft-inspired bands, serving 
up the unspeakable horror with equal parts 
humour, camp and true reverence for the author’s 
work. 

“The band is all about sharing cool and quirky 
nonsense,” singer Toren Atkinson explains. “Noth- 
ing about traditional monsters like vampires and 


werewolves grabbed us enough to say, ‘We have 
to share this with the world!’ But we felt that 
there was a dearth of good Cthulhu rock.’’ 

The Thickets answered that call with two 
albums of Lovecraftian songs. Great Old Ones anti 
Cthulhu Strikes Back, plus a 
stage show that features the 
band members - including 
guitarist Warren Bank, singu- 
larly named guitarist Mario, 
bassist Merrick Atkinson and 
drummer Jordan Pratt - in 
creature costumes inspired by 
the Cthulhu mythos. The 
efforts have garnered them a 
loyal following both online and 
at the many gaming and fan conventions they’ve 
played since forming in 1992. (The group mem- 
bers also write for gaming companies.) 

Their newest album. The Shadow Out of Tim, is 
their first attempt at crafting an entire song cycle 
out of a single Lovecraft story: “The Colour Out of 
Time.” Originally, the group planned to base a trio 
of songs on the tale, but soon found that they had 
an album’s worth of themed material. 

‘“The Shadow Out of Time’ is a great story,” 
Atkinson says. “There were a lot of elements to 
work with, and best of all, we hadn’t tackled the 
story before in any of our songs.” 

The album, like Lovecraft’s narrative, follows 
the maddening nautical journeys of Nathaniel 
Peaslee, a man who was possessed for five years 
by an entity from The Great Race of Yith, time 
travellers who inhabited the Earth about a half- 


billion years ago. The songs mix punk, metal and 
prog-rock influences with otherworldly chanting, 
snatches of lyrics in Middle Egyptian, guitar 
hooks and enough cowbell highlights to satisfy 
even diehard fans of Blue Oyster Cult (another 
HPL-influenced band), all of it cul- 
minating in the climactic “Ride 
the Flying Polyp,” sung in heavy 
metal falsetto. 

It’s also surely one of the only 
albums to include a lyric sheet 
with an extensive glossary - not 
surprising considering that open- 
ing track, “A Marine Biologist,” 
contains the immortal lyrics, 
“Architeuthis. Lean andfast/Show 
us your sublime buccal mass.” (The glossary 
defines Architeuthis as “the giant squid.”) 

DotHT is currently working on a new set of nau- 
ticatly themed costumes for a planned fall tour 
that, if all goes well, will see them playing clubs 
in the Vancouver area and a selection of conven- 
tions (see ttiickets.net for updates). 

Atkinson feels that as long as the fans keep 
coming out to the shows and ordering music and 
merch from the band’s website, they’ll keep 
musically exploring the Master’s alternative uni- 
verse. After all, there’s certainly no shortage of 
material to work with. 

“The Cthulhu Mythos was a shared universe 
used by several different authors, including 
Robert Bloch and Robert E. Howard,” Atkinson 
says. “That shared vision encourages us to keep 
contributing - in our own hammy way.” * 
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SONS OF FBtDfTKHi 
The Kingdom is on Fire 

Gravewax 

Sons of Perdition claim to “play 
psalms for the spiritually dead” 
that are "spat forth from the 
mouth of an angry god.” Well, 
hallelujah! The Denton, Texas 
group - which is mainly one 
“Zebulon Whatley” - does 
indeed spin some damnation- 

steeped folk and bluegrass dirges in the tune of religious traditionals. 
The thirteen tracks here, which are as black as a crow’s feather and 
twice as stark, mainly cover ttie basics: man’s sin ("Cannibals at 
Rotenburg,” “The Legend of Saw Jones,” “Death of a Shuckster") and 
god’s wrath (“There is Judgement," “An End to All Flesh," “All He 
Wants (Is my Blood)”), Similar to the funerary tunes of the Old Scratch 
Revival Singers but more solemn, there’s a looming, archaic quali^ to 
The Kingdom is on Fire, as if Zebulon and co. were the long-time 
house band for purgatory. Thank Lucifer! 

DA 



THOSE PGOBBASiamS 
Hellfire Hymns 

Tribulation 

Where the Sons of Perdition 
makes the most of mourning 
damnafr^j Those Poor Bastards 
are moVe apt to celebrate it on 
Hellfire Hymns (ironic, given the 
Madison, Wisconsin group’s 
name). The themes are similar to 
those of the Sons, with songs 
titles such as “God Damned Me," “The Hellhound Train,” “Blood on my 
Hands" and "Stay Away from the Forest Boy,” but the sound is more 
modern. Electric guitar, theatrical vocal effects and a rather slick pro- 
duction join organ, banjo, harmonica and other traditional instruments 
to lend a carnival flavour to ttie otherwise grim proceedings - like 
having a ringmaster at a funeral. The last third of the sixteen-song ; 
disc perverts the path to righteousness, unfortunately, with songs that 
are more bathwater than Hellfire, but there’s still enough hereto war- 
rant selling your soul for the album at the nearest crossroads record . 
store. DA - . . 


M 


tinkering with the established hor- 
ror punk sound, they're just about 
making it as polished and techni- 
cally proficient as possible. Thanks 
to the production efforts of Mille 
Petrozza of German thrash legends 
Kreator, they accomplish just that. 
Let There Be Dark is quite possibly 
the heaviest horror punk album 
ever, but though it sounds superb, 
it isn’t necessarily the most well 
written collection of murder music. 
Where are the hooks and catchy 
choruses? Dean Roca’s awesomely 
powerful and throaty vocals are 
wasted on predictable verse/cho- 
rus/verse numbers and lyrics that 
often don’t make sense. Case in 
point: “Let me slide in/Let’s collide 
in voluptuous ways” - WTF?!? 
Other than standout track “Woe of 
Your Heart,” this just isn’t all that 
memorable. AVL ®l:1/2 



ZOMBEAST Punk 

Self-titled 

Horror High 

Shamelessly wearing their Danzig 
influence on their tattooed sleeves, 
Phoenix, Arizona’s Zombeast do a 
bang-up job of modelling them- 
selves in their master’s image on 
their self-titled debut. Perfectly 
reproducing the beastly bellow, 
demonic sensitivity and lyrical lan- 
guish of the dark one’s delivery, 
singer Mario Montechello is such a 
dead ringer for Danzig’s velvety 
pipes, you’ll swear it's the main 
Misfit himself. The band admits 
they’re not out to change the 
world, and they cop the same 
straight-up, bluesy-punk swagger 
you’d expect to go with it. Though 
the recordings may be lo-fi, 
Zombeast is an enjoyable knock- 
off that could easily pass itself off 
as Danzig demo tapes to even a 
seasoned fan. The man himself has 
done it bigger and better, but he 
definitely could’ve used a few of 
these songs before releasing his 
career-low coaster, Blackacidevil. 
TT $:%$: 



THE VOODOO ORGANIST Rock 
This Burning Hell 

Voodoo Man 

Former altar boy turned mad musi- 
cian Scott “The Voodoo Organist” 
Wexton serves up another exotic, 
demonic sermon on This Burning 
Hell, with thirteen fresh cuts of 
spooky cabaret blues from beyond. 
Grinding recklessly away at his Ham- 
mond XB5 organ, Wexton conjures a 
lush carnival sound swimming with 
boogie beats, theremin spirals and 
maddening maracas. This Burning 
Hell features a catchy little burner 
called “Beethoven Goes Berserk,” a 
joyous rock rave-up (“Gospel Punk”) 
and a Doors-esque acid trip about 
drunken monsters and severed 
heads. Singing songs of salvation 
through sin, The Voodoo 
Organist is exactly what I’d imagine 
the ghost of Screamin’ Jay Hawkins 
is listening to right now. TD 



King Diamond Meiai 

Give Me Your Soul . . . Please 

Metal Blade 

The latest concept album from 
King Diamond finds the black 
metal longhorn really getting twist- 
ed. Give Me Your Soul. . . Please fol- 
lows the tale of siblings murdered 
by their father. However, the son is 
sent to Hell, thought to have com- 
mitted suicide, so his sister con- 
trives a plan to sneak him into 
Heaven. The story is a stretch but 
at least The King still reigns with 
his trademark dark, soaring melod- 
ic power metal accented by 
weighty arrangements and furious 
finger-searing fretboard work. In 
fact, this is the closest Diamond 
has come to Mercyful Fate territory 
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FRt'RUT-RAR^ 

I lll^l^^t lirivJw Just type in RUEM0RGUE20 at checkout to activate 

www.fright-rags.com your discount! Hurry, offer ends October 31 , 2007! 


www.shockertoys.com 

Great new Action Figures for GWAR, Comic Book Heroes, Shockinis, Metalocalypse 
Who wants to be a Superhero 
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Dethalbum 

Adult Swim/Turner ‘ I 

Detha&ujm: furious death metal penned , ^ 
by the creators of the fictitious band 
Dethkipk (from Metalocafypse airing on 
TeleTodn) and performed with the / 

assistance of legendary drummer Gene ^ 

Hoglan (Death, Strapping Young Lad), r * 

Closely mimicking Cannibal Corpse’s , 
style and lyrical content, songs such as “Bloodrocuted." “Briefcase Full 
of Guts” and “Blood Ocean” feature ridiculous gross-out vocals, gut- 
tural b^lowin 9 ;and raging, de-tuned guitars. All in all, Dethalbum is 
stellar fucking metal and given the lighthearted nature, far superior to 
that vi/Wch most bona fide bands, spew out. As a side gag to the car- 
toon, ‘Oer/ra/bum is fun. the “creation” of Dethkiok, it sets a new 
standard for grinding guitars, swooping solos and straight-up ball- 
crushing metal. KC 


in almost a decade. Now he just 
needs to drop the falsetto delivery 
and realize that crushed-nut vocals 
don’t become dudes in corpse 
paint. KC 


LRE.THGRR 

-1 , 


vV 



LAETHORA Metal 

March of the Parasites 

Osmose Productions 
Opening with a foreboding snippet 
of dialogue from German director 
Werner Herzog’s 2005 documen- 
tary Grizzly Man, Swedish death 
quintet Laethora let it be known 
right from the get-go that they’re 
far more punishing than the aver- 
age bear. Featuring members of 
Dark Tranquility and The Prove- 
nance, this is as close to a death 
grind supergroup as you’re going 
to get. With guitar lines that sound 
like they’re played with clenched 
fists, jackhammer percussion exe- 
cuted with mechanical precision 
and searing vocals that fluctuate 
between a gremlin growl and hem- 
orrhaged, goblin shrieks, Laethora 
aren’t reinventing the wheel here, 
but easily establish themselves as 


contenders for genre supremacy. A 
tight, focused debut bathed in 
more melody than their peers 
would normally observe, and 
clocking in at just 39 minutes. 
March of the Parasites has been 
trimmed of all the fat, cutting a 
swath of standout tracks including 
“Parasite,” “Clothing for the Dead,” 
"Repulsive” and “Black Void 
Remembrance.” TT Ml: 1/2 



HIGH OH HRE mta 

Death is this Communion 

Relapse 

Equalling the brazen aggression 
and haunting visions that encom- 
passed 2005’s Blessed Black Wings 
could have been a daunting task for 
doom metallers High on Fire. Yet, 
singer/guitarist Matt Pike and crew 
clearly weren’t through with the 
nightmare, as latest effort Death is 
this Communion easily proves. The 
chaotic nature of tracks such as 
“Waste Of Tiamat," “Cyclopian 
Scape” and “Fury Whip” find Pike’s 
apocalyptic lyrics matched by stun- 
ning, hypnotic rhythms. Imagery of 


brimstone and hellfire reigns 
supreme, propelled by the barbed, 
raspy production values of Jack 
Endino (Nirvana, Supersuckers). Tbis 
slice of thrash, gloom and morbid 
curiosity is just as mean, intimidating 
and raucous as its demonic prede- 
cessor. KC ^1 * 



FONDUCORPSE Metai 

Blood and Popcorn 

Razorback 

Dutch death metal unitFondlecorpse 
is dedicated to “fucked up B-movie 
filth.” As such, their appropriately 
titled new EP, Blood and Popcorn, 
features five crushing gore-grind 
odes to slashers, mutants and killer 
robots. From the Vital Remains- 
styled infernal majesty of opener 
"Twice the Carnage, Twice the Hate” 
to mid-tempo, neck-wreckin’ closer 
“Choppingmall,” Fondlecorpse keeps 
it old school and brutal. “Halloween, 
the Night HE Came Home" gets the 
vote for standout track, as it’s a 
death metal workout on the greatest 
horror film theme of all time. The 
carnage continues in the over-the- 
top album art, featuring splatterrific 
work by scene stalwarts Putrid. 
Adam Geyer and Jeff Zomow. Like 
the corpulent killer and her dish of 
pudding in Crazy Fat Ethel 2 , 1 have 
only one complaint: “It’s too damn lit- 
tle!” GM MM 



F.K.U. Melal 

Metal Moshing Mad 

Razorback 

F.K.U. is not something rude; rather 
it stands for Freddy Krueger’s 
Underwear, an irreverent moniker 
that suits the band’s tongue-in- 
cheek metal assault. These retro- 
thrashin’ Swedes worship at the 


altar of all things Anthrax, but their 
formidable chops and razor-sharp 
riffage easily put them in the same 
league. This remastered reissue of 
their 1999 full-length debut fea- 
tures 22 tracks inspired by the cin- 
ematic adventures of the horror 
icons of the ’80s: Freddy, Leather- 
face, Jason, Pinhead, and Michael. 
Included is the band’s 1998 demo 
Beware the Underwear of Evil, 
most of which was re-recorded for 
the subsequent album. You’ll need 
to pack a sense of humour as the 
jokey interludes can be tiresome, 
but the meaty tracks rip righteous- 
ly. Crank it and mosh like it’s 1987! 
GM MM 



THE BLACK DAHLIA MURDER Metal 
Nocturnal 

Metal Blade 

Incessant touring and a wealth of 
experience see Detroit black/death 
metal hybrid The Black Dahlia Mur- 
der polishing their melodic thrash 
into a formidable bloodstone of 
blast beats and trigger-finger gui- 
tar-shredding on Nocturnal. Three 
albums in, the band is more musi- 
cally proficient than ever, showcas- 
ing a heightened sense of techni- 
cality and upping the solo quotient 
considerably. New skinsman Shan- 
non Lucas is a real shot in the arm 
and singer Trevor Strnad - shriek- 
ing like a beaten hound of Hell - 
turns in his best lyrical mutilation. 
The only problem is, Carcass made 
this album twelve years ago, with 
their metal masterstroke Heart- 
work. Even the cover art is a dead 
ringer for Mayhem’s De Mysteriis 
Dorn Sathanas. By the time a band 
releases their third album, they’re 
typically shedding their influences, 
not getting better at mimicking 
them. This should have been 
career-defining, but instead, it’s 
dated and derivative. TT 


AUDIO DROME 
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A GRAPHICS PUYABIIITY M SHIVERS 

^'highest rating is three. games reviewer by ANDREW LEE 




fipP mSH ^ Nintendo DS 

Kll^r^o Interactive 

H -f'i ^ prisoner at Ashdown Hole 

State Penitentiary didn’t already suck enough, 
after dodging shivs in the weight room and 
Wlww Si WTI protecting your backside in the showers, the 
last thing you ever expected was to have to 
^ zombies. 

Touch the Dead is a first-person shooter 
where you attempt to escape the prison while 
gunning down everything in sight. Because this is a Nintendo DS game, 
players utilize the stylus to point on the screen where they want to shoot. 
Your handgun has unlimited ammo and you have the ability to upgrade to 
a shotgun or machine gun (their limited ammunition must be used wisely, 
however). 

The problem with this title is that it gets too damn repetitive too damn 
fast. Shoot zombie, reload weapon, shoot another zombie, reload weapon. 
After doing this 100 times or so, the game’s appeal starts to wane. The 
graphics are good but there isn’t much detail in the backgrounds and the 
ghouls, though decrepitly cool, basically all look the same. The chugging 
heavy metal riffs definitely amp up the tension just as you are being over- 
whelmed by a mob of shufflers or fighting a boss but the rest of the sound- 
track is on the low end of mediocre. 

Recommended if you want to waste a few mindless hours decorating the 
walls with bits of zombie, just remember to wash your hands when you’re 
done playing - you don't know where those dead guys have been. 


BOSS 


ISeiPEFBOMiUeiSIfifD 


I ^ Interactm 

planning a family trip, you might 
4 ^' ^ '“'‘l want to reconsider taking the tots to Bug 

? '•' •' H Island, a fog-bound chunk of rock home to an 
array of flesh-eating creepy crawlies. In Uie 
game players assume the role of Ray, a student 
*1 V desperately trying to find the girl he has a crush 

• on who has wandered off into the mist On the 
way you’ll fight swarms of giant crickets, pray- 
ing mantises and odrer things that go buzz in 
the night. 

Though the pervading fog may work well in a 
game like Silent Hill, here it looks more like a desperate attempt by lazy 
developers to hide shitty graphics and oversized insecte that are fre- 
quently more absurd than scary. The controls are extremely frustrating 
and the music is nothing more than a looping piano piece that’ll have you 
mixing a Raid cocktail to put an end to your misery. 


a TireamCatvherln^mciive 7 ^ 

Replete with creepy old mansions, cackling 
crones, bubbling cauldrons, secret passageways 
and luminescent ghosts, Dead fleefe may be die 
ctosest you’ll get to playing a Hammer Horror video 
game. A period piece set on the former pirate island 
of Dead Reefe, it stars Sir Amadey Finvinerro, a 
detective called in to investigate a vicious murder. 

The fairly linear game play is easily forgivable as 
you scroti dirough exceptionally well-rendered 3-D 
Gothic environments while trying to solve a series 
of puzzles and riddles. Utilizing a keyboard interface, the controls take dr 
while to get used to, and because the setHngs are exdemely daik it’s easy 
to miss integral clues, so you’ll probably find yourself having to go back 
and search for something you overlooked. 

On the upside, the shadowy atmosphere makes for a spooky diversion 
and die haunting soundtrack will have you constantly looking over your 
shoulder. _ 
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^ 7 he biographical back story for John W. Campbell’s paranoid, misan* 
thropic “Who Goes There?" - the basis for John Carpenter’s The Thing 
^ - is so rich and twisted it’s almost hard to believe. Campbell was born 

in 1 91 0, in Newark, New Jersey, to an electrical engineer and his wife, Dorothy 
Campbell. Dorothy was an affectionate mother but susceptible to periodic 
mood swings that made her tender one minute and cold the next. Dorothy also 
had an identical twin sister who lived nearby, who didn't like John. She came 
to the house often, but had no sympathy for how confusing the situation was 
for the young boy, and would shoo him away angrily any time he confused her 
for his mother. The little boy must have cried, wondering why he had two moth- 
ers, one that was friendly and one that was cruel. Eventually, he must have 
approached his maternal figure with caution, wondering if it was really her... or 
the cruel imposter. 

Campbell hid this childhood trauma away as he grew older. He developed a 
love for science at MIT, and later for alternative science at Duke, where he was 
enamoured with the work of J.B. Rhine, the founder of parapsychology known 
for his unorthodox experiments with ESP. Campbell began his writing career by 
emulating the popular science fiction stories of the day, what Isaac Asimov 
called “super-science stories.” These showcased science on a grand scale: 
starships crossing entire galaxies, giant forces harnessed by men to accom- 
plish giant goals. 

As Campbell matured, however, his writing went in a different direction, 
reflecting the new popularity of psychology. He started writing about people, 
reducing the scale of his stories and focusing on the reactions of regular peo- 
ple being swept along by the strange scientific developments unfolding around 
them. So as not to disappoint his old fans, he wrote these stories under the 
pseudonym Don A. Stuart. Most of his stories appeared in the sci-fi magazine 
Astounding Science Fiction and, in May of 1 938, he was offered the position of 
editor. Just a few months later, in the August issue, he published “Who Goes 
There?,’’ the supreme achievement of his brand of psychological sci-fi, which 
Asimov himself labelled “possibly the greatest science fiction story ever writ- 
ten.” 

The tale is familiar to any fan of Carpenter's adaptation; a scientific research 
base in the Antarctic, staffed by a group of men, finds an alien spacecraft and 
one of its passengers frozen in centuries-old ice. After some debate, they thaw 


the ice and release the passenger. It escapes, and after killing 
some of the camp’s huskies, goes after the men. When not 
butchering each other, the scientists struggle to devise a way to 
tell friend from foe. One by one they’re picked off, until they 
manage to find a test that works. They think they’ve defeated the 
beast until they remember that Blair, the camp’s chief physician, 
is still locked up in isolation and may be infected. When they find 
out that he is, they manage to kill him, and in searching his cell 
realize that he had been minutes away from finishing an anti- 
gravity device that would have allowed him to fly to civilized land 
and infect the entire world. 

Most critics have observed that Carpenter's version focuses on 
the psychological elements of the story, as opposed to Howard 
Hawks' toned-down 1950s alien-invasion flick. Some details of 
the story - the base is staffed by almost 40 men and the Thing 
is unambiguously defeated in the end - are quite different from 
the film but Carpenter was far more successful than Hawks in 
capturing the spirit of paranoia and suspicion that dominates 
Campbell’s original text. The gore factor is also remarkably high 
for a story from the ’30s - no doubt an inspiration to Carpenter. 

Almost 70 years later, “Who Goes There?” seems only mildly 
creaky compared to other short fiction from the same period. All 
the paranoia and suspicion of a confused young boy was poeti- 
cally reconfigured as a story about a murderous shape-shifting 
alien in the Antarctic; about the killer lurking behind the smiling 
face of a friend. In the cathartic ending of Campbell’s version, 
the men conquer the alien, preventing it from confusing anyone 
else and restoring order and certainty to the world. But one small 
trace of the doppelganger’s influence still clings to the story of 
Campbell and his hidden alien: he wrote it under a false name. 

Jason Lapeyre 



The Thing as rendered by Hannes Box, 1947. 
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ilSI SEE FOR CANNIBAL FILM FANATICS! 

KIDNAPPED By CANNIBALS! RAISED ID EAT HUMAN FLESH! 

Revenge is a dish best served raw for Dr. Taylor, whose young daughter is dragged 
deep into the jungle after his family is viciously attacked by a tribe of cannibals while 
on an ill-fated adventure in the Amazon Basin. Years later he returns to this jungle hell 
to retrieve his little girl - only to find ttiat she's grown into the golden-haired goddess 
of the malevolent man-eaters who murdered her mother! Can Taylor dethrone his feral 
daughter before she makes him the main course in her royal banquet? 


I 



CANNIBALS is a gut-munching gorefest from infamous director Jess Franco (VENUS 
IN FURS, SUCCUBUS), featuring Al Ciiver (ZOMBIE), Robert Foster (SADOMANIA), 
Lina Romay (WOMEN BEHIND BARS), and savage blonde bombshell Sabrina Siani 
(CONQUEST). Also know as MONDO CANNIBALE and WHITE CANNIBAL QUEEN, this 
grisly gastronomic delight is served up completely uncut and uncensored for refined 
palates and strong stomachs only! 

Color • 1980 • 90 Mins. 
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EXTRAS 

• Franco Holocaust - Interview with 
Writer/Director Jess Franco 
• French Trailer 
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CANNIBAL GOD 
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After slaughterhouse worker Marcos (Vicente Parra of SOFT SKIN ON BLACK SILK) accidentally kills a man 
during a fight, he begins to lose his grip on sanity. As his brutal crimes escalate and the body count grows, the 
killer must find a way to dispose of his victims. The solution is simple but shocking: You are what he eats! 

Co-written and directed by Eioy de ia igiesia (BULGARIAN LOVERS), CANNIBAL MAN is reminiscent of such 
classics as REPULSION, MANIAC and HENRY: PORTRAIT OF A SERIAL KILLER. Banned in many countries for 
its graphic violence, this intense study of a decent man driven to obscene murder is now available completely 
uncut and uncensored. 


Color* 1972 • 98 Mins. 
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EXTRAS- 


• Theatrical Trailer 


CANNIBALS: ©1980 Eurocine. All Rights Reserved. CANNIBAL MAN: ©1971 Atlas International Film GmbH. All Rights Reserved. 
MOUNTAIN OF THE CANNIBAL GOD: ©1978 Oania Rim S.r.i. and Medusa Distribuzione S.r.l. All Rights Reserved. 


